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PREFACE. 


In trying to give a description of X ray work of use 
to medical men I encounter two principal difficulties. 
The first is that some, but not all, are well acquainted 
with the element of electrical science, and the second 
is that the use of a Crookes’ tube cannot be learned 
by reading a book. 

As the majority of English medical practitioners 
hold the joint qualification of the Royal Colleges of 
Physicians and Surgeons, I have taken as my 
starting-point the syllabus of the first examination 
of the Conjoint Board. Those gentlemen who are 
skilled electricians, and who may read this book, will 
therefore pardon my including explanations of elec- 
trical terms. At the same time, the explanations 
given will be of little use to any who have not 
mastered the elements of the science to the extent 
required for the examination just mentioned. 

As to the second difficulty, | have done my best 
to set forth, in the chapter on ‘“‘ Tubes,” some account 
of the vagaries of these pieces of apparatus. If the 
reader should wish to learn more about them he 
must do so practically. He should take his ap- 
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paratus into a dark-room and examine his hand 
with a fluorescent screen. He should watch the 
changes which take place in the shadows when 
the spark is increased. He should watch the dis- 
tortion of the shadows as his hand moves from 
side to side. He should watch all the subtle 
changes in hardness and definition. Then, pre- 
suming that he is using a hard tube, before finish- 
ing he should reverse the current for a few moments, 
and on bringing it back to its correct direction he 
will be able to see the startling but evanescent 
change in the blackness of the shadows. The effect 
of heat on the tube should be noticed. In fact, 
every varying mood should be ascertained as nearly 
as possible. 


An hour or two spent in this way will be of 
ereat value to the beginner. Radiography, or the 
use of photographic plates, is not so easily learned. 
Experience is Just as necessary here as in ordinary 
photography. 

Presuming, however, that the reader has the 
amount of electrical knowledge which will overcome 
the first difficulty, and has the energy to overcome 
the second difficulty, it is hoped that this book 
may help him to become expert in the use of X 
rays. 

The book is divided into three parts, of which 
the first is historical. 
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The second describes the apparatus most gener- 
ally used, giving especial attention to induction 
coils and focus tubes. 

The third part does not attempt to do away with 
the necessity for practice, but describes the general 
practical conditions under which X ray work is 


used, and gives hints as to how some of the greater 
difficulties may be overcome. 


dae er 


St. GrorcH’s HOspitTat, 
May, 1901. 
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HISTORICAL, 


CHAPTER I. 
INTRODUCTION. 


X RAYS have been discovered so recently, and have been 
exploited to so great an extent in the columns of our news- 
papers, that it would seem hardly necessary to describe their 
peculiar powers. Nevertheless, a few remarks on the general 
scope of the work which may readily be performed by their 
aid, and its limitations, will not be out of place here, as they 
will help to give clear ideas as to what results the worker 
may expect. 

The word transparent is used generally to describe those 
substances through which light can pass; and by the word 
hight is meant those vibrations of the luminiferous ether 
which affect the human eye. Glass and water are trans- 
parent in this sense. If we extend the meaning of the word 
to other forms of radiant energy, we at once get outside our 
everyday experiences. Thus, a strong solution of iodine, 
although nearly black in colour, and quite opaque to light 
rays, 1s easily penetrated by heat rays. On the other hand, 
a sheet of glass, though transparent to light, makes a very 
effective fire-screen, as it is somewhat opaque to heat rays. 

These heat rays are closely related to rays of light, being 
transverse vibrations of the ether, in which the waves have 
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a longer periodic time than those of light. Again, there are 
other rays of more rapid vibration than light, known as ultra- 
violet rays, which, though they do not produce the sensation 
of light, have a very definite effect on a photographic plate. 

The popular idea of transparency then is limited by the 
sensations of the eye as an optical instrument. But since we 
already know that different substances are transparent to 
different kinds of rays, it is readily conceivable that the dis- 
covery of “a new form of radiation”! would give rays capable 
of penetrating many substances hitherto considered quite 
opaque. Indeed, we may consider that there is no substance 
absolutely opaque to this new form of radiation known as the 
X rays. Thus a rifle barrel, which one would expect to be 
very opaque, has been penetrated, in a beautiful radiogram 
taken by Prof. Roentgen, which shows clearly the leaden bullets 
of the cartridges lying within.’ 

Having thus secured a form of radiation to which all 
things are transparent in varying degrees, the next difhiculty 
is to render the rays perceptible by the eye. 

This may be accomplished in two ways :— 

Furstly.—By means of a photographic plate. If the X 
rays fall on a dry plate, they will have exactly the same effect 
as light rays, that is, they will produce no immediate result, 
but, on development, the plate will turn black. 

As an example of the use of a photographic plate, we may 
take the photograph of a hand shown in Plate I. Here the 
rays have been passed through the hand and then allowed to 
act on the photographic plate. No part of the hand allows 


1 The title of Roentgen’s original paper. 

2“ With a tube that has become, in this way, very hard, I have obtained a 
very fine radiograph of the double barrel of a gun loaded with cartridges ; the 
flaws in the steel of the barrel, etc., are very clearly and sharply shown.”— 
‘‘ Further Observations on the Properties of X Rays,” W. C. Roentgen, Annalen 
der Physik und Chemie. 
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the rays to pass so freely as they do through the air, so a 
shadow is thrown on the plate showing the general outline 
of the hand. The flesh is, however, much more transparent 
than the bones, so the bones cast a deeper shadow. More 
opaque still are the metallic objects, such as the portion of a 
needle embedded in the finger, the rmgs and the bracelet, 
which cast still deeper shadows than the bones. 

Secondly.—By means of a fluorescent screen. This is a 
much more rapid method, as the operator can actually see 
the shadow without photographing it. 

It is well known that there are certain substances, such 
as fluorescein and eosin, which have the power of absorbing 
invisible ultra-violet rays, and giving out, in exchange, visible 
lhght rays; thus with a proper arrangement of apparatus 
these chemicals may appear luminous in the dark. 

In the same way there are certain chemicals, which will 
be described in detail in a later chapter of this book, which 
are able to transform invisible X rays into rays of light. 

If a substance possessing this peculiar power be spread out 
on a sheet of cardboard which is very transparent to the new 
form of radiation, and the X rays are allowed to fall upon it 
in a dark room, the sheet will glow with a phosphorescent 
light wherever the rays strike the chemical. 

Supposing that the hand photographed in Plate I. had 
been held between the source of X rays and the “screen,” 
as the prepared piece of cardboard is called, then the flesh 
would cast a slight shadow, the bones would cast a deeper 
shadow, and the metallic substances being nearly opaque would 
allow practically no rays to pass through and would leave a 
black spot on the screen. In this way a shadow would be 
actually seen, similar to the one in the photograph. 

The methods of producing and utilising the X rays are 
deseribed in this book. Naturally their value was first ap- 
preciated in the realm of surgery. The fact that the bones 
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are more opaque than the flesh at once suggests its use in 
examining bones, and the opacity of lead and many other 
metals suggests its use in finding bullets and foreign bodies 
such as needles. Up to the present these are the two chief 
uses of the X rays, but there are other great possibilities. 

I mentioned just now that Prof. Roentgen had penetrated 
a steel rifle barrel, showing the bullet within. The same 
photograph would show up any flaw in the steel of the barrel. 
This suggests the employment of these rays in examining 
castings for defects. 

The difference in the transparency of precious stones and 
their imitations has already led to their use in detecting false 
jewels. In mineralogy and mineralogical chemistry, and in 
testing the homogeneity of alloys, further applications have 
been found, whilst physicians have also begun to find uses for 
the X rays in the treatment of skin diseases. 

With regard to limitations, it must be remembered that 
all the photographs or screen pictures produced by the 
X rays are only photographs or pictures of shadows. No 
substance has yet been found which will reflect or refract 
them,' so that the use of lenses is seemingly impossible. At 
present the most beautiful application is in the production of 
stereoscopic shadows. Still, these remain mere shadows, and 
a shadow is not always the easiest thing in the world to 
interpret. 

1« Finely powdered substances, in sufficient thicknesses, allow only a very 
little of the incident light to pass through, and that is dispersed by refraction 
and reflection. Now, powdered substances are quite as transparent to X rays 
as are solid bodies of equal mass. Hence, it is proved that refraction and 
regular reflection do not exist to a noticeable degree. The experiments were 
carried out with finely powdered rock salt, with powdered electrolytic silver, 
and with the zinc powder much used in chemical work. In no case was any 
difference observed between the transparency of the powdered and solid 


substance, either when using the fluorescent screen or the photographic 
plate.” —Roentgen. 


CELAP TRAY fH. 


WORK LEADING UP TO THE DISCOVERY OF THE X RAYS. 


In Prof. Silvanus P. Thompson’s presidential address, delivered 
before the London Roentgen Society in November, 1897, there 
occurs the following paragraph :— 

“In the history of science, nothing is more true than that 
the discoverer—even the greatest of discoverers—is but the 
descendant of his scientific forefathers, is always and essenti- 
ally the product of the age into which he is born. Roentgen 
himself has frankly avowed the ancestry of his. discoveries. 
He himself has stated that, being aware of the existence of 
unsolved problems respecting the emission of cathode rays in 
and by an electrically stimulated vacuum tube, he had for a 
long time followed, with the greatest interest, the researches of 
Hertz and Lenard, and had determined, so soon as he should 
find the necessary leisure, to make some researches of his own. 
Behind Roentgen, then, stand Lenard and Hertz; behind Hertz 
stand Crookes, and Varley, and Hittorf, and Sprengel, and 
Geissler; and so back to Hauksbee, and Boyle, and Otto 
Guericke, into the beginnings of modern science as it emerged 
from the vain imaginings of medieval night.” ! 

Thus to trace out all the events which made the discovery 
of X rays possible would mean writing the history of electrical 
science. Seeing, however, that X rays are produced in one 
way only, so far as we know, that is, by means of the Crookes’ 


1 Archives of the Roentgen Ray, 1., 24. 
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tube, the history here given will be merely that of the de- 
velopment of this piece of apparatus. 

Ever since Otto von Guericke first devised an electrical 
machine which would give a spark, investigators have been 
attracted by those electrical phenomena in which light is pro- 
duced. Towards the latter end of the eighteenth century the 
invention of plate machines made possible the study of many 
luminous effects, such as the zig-zag spark 
obtained by a discharge between two con- 
ductors, and the brush discharge from a 
single conductor. It was not, however, 
until the invention of the induction coil by 
Ruhmkorff that a high-pressure discharge 
was rendered thoroughly manageable. 
Since that time the discharge has been 
investigated under all conditions. 

It is to Sir William Crookes’ investiga- 
tions of the discharge through very high 
vacua that we owe the instrument whose 
full usefulness it was left to Prof. Roentgen 
to discover. But before detailing the work 
of Sir William Crookes, a few words should 
be said as to the knowledge which had 
already been gained of discharge eftects 


through air at different pressures. 


Most otf these effects may be shown in 


Fia, 1.—Electric egg. 


a piece of apparatus known as the electric 
egg. It consists of a strong egg-shaped glass vessel with 
a stop-cock fixed at its lower end, and a brass rod cemented 
tightly into a hole at the upper end. Its general appearance 
is shown in Fig. 1. The “egg” is attached to an air-pump, 
and the two brass rods which run into the interior of the 
vessel are connected with the terminals of an induction coil. 
If now the current be turned on, before working the pump, 
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a spark will flash between the two terminals in its ordi- 
nary zig-zag form. That is, if the distance be not too great 
for the spark to leap across. If the air-pump be worked 
slowly, a series of changes takes place. The spark first passes 
more easily, then loses its intermittent nature and forms a 
steady thread of light from one pole to the other; not so bright 
as the original spark, but of a beautiful purple hue. As the 
pressure 1s lowered by pumping out more air, the stream of 
hight thickens out until it fills the whole vessel. After this 
a further lowering of the pressure causes the band of light to 
become narrower, and at the same time a strong difference is 
exhibited between the two terminals inside the “egg’’. The 
negative end, or cathode, is entirely surrounded, and clothed, 
so to speak, in a sheath of blue light. Outside this sheath 
comes a gap, and beyond this again a spindle of reddish purple 
light extending right up to the positive terminal or anode. 

In the development of the Crookes’ tube, the most interest- 
ing part of the luminous egg is now the pale sheath around the 
cathode. The spindle of deeper coloured light has many beau- 
tiful and interesting properties, amongst others the way in 
which it lies in strize or bands of light alternating with dark 
bands. With these we have no especial concern here, so we 
shall simply study the effects close around the negative pole. 

Neither the electric egg nor the ordinary air-pump is very 
satisfactory when we get to higher vacua than the ones 
described thus far, but with a Geryk air-pump and a suitable 
vessel of blown glass with platinum terminals fused solidly 
through its ends, the discharge may be studied much farther. 
For an investigation of the discharge through very high 
vacua some form of mercury pump such as is described in 
Chapter VL, Pt. IL, will be required. Such pumps, although 
very useful to an X ray worker who possesses some slight skill 
in glass-blowing as explained later, are not at all essential, and 
therefore it is unlikely that the larger number of those who 
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read this book will be able to carry out these experiments for 
themselves. 

Suffice it to say then that as the pressure diminishes inside 
the glass vessel, the pale sheath of light begins to draw away 
from the cathode, leaving a dark space inside it. Fig. 2 shows 
the most convenient form of vessel for exhibiting this pheno- 
menon. The main tube les between the two platinum ter- 
minals marked respectively + and —, and it is within this tube 
that the light and dark spaces are to be seen. The side tube 
leads to the air-pump. The upper two-thirds of the tube 
show the purple spindle breaking up into strize, whilst around 
the cathode marked — is the pale sheath of light. Within the 


Fig. 2.—Discharge through Partial Vacuum. 


sheath, at the zone indicated by the arrow head, is the dark 
space. 

As the pressure is further diminished, the dark space 
becomes wider, and soon afterwards the blue light dies away : 
and instead of the avr within the tube giving heht, the glass 
itself begins to glow with a golden yellow fluorescence. This 
shows first in patches, then as the blue light vanishes entirely, 
the yellow fluorescence gives a steady glow in some definite 
part of the tube, which varies according to the position and 
shape of the platinum terminals. 

When the vacuum has arrived at this last state, the tube is 
a form of Crookes’ tube, and what little air it contains behaves 
under the influence of electrical excitement in a different way 


from ordinary gaseous air. 
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To understand this difference we must know something of 
the kinetic theory of gases. By this theory “a gas is supposed 
to consist of a great number of molecules moving with great 
velocity,’ ! but the number of molecules, even in a very small 
space, is so enormous that none has to travel very far before 
coliding with another. The average distance which a mole- 
cule travels under a given pressure is spoken of as the mean 
free path at that pressure. | | 

If air be pumped out from a closed vessel, or in other 
words, if a large number of molecules be removed, then the 
mean free path of those which remain will become greater. If 


Fre. 38.—Crookes’ Tube. 


we continue pumping long enough we shall eventually leave 
so few that the mean free path will be as large as the length 
of the vessel. In this case the molecules will travel from end 
to end with no other collisions than their encounters with the 
wall of the vessel. When a gas has been reduced to this state 
it is spoken of as radiant matter, or matter in the radiant 
state. 

A Crookes’ tube is essentially a closed glass vessel furnished 
with two electrodes or metallic connections with the outside, 


1 Clerk Maxwell, Theory of Heat. 
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and containing air or some other substance in the radiant 
state. Such a tube is shown in Fig. 3. 

If the terminal marked —, known as the cathode, be con- 
nected with the negative terminal of an induction coil, and 
the + or anode with the positive terminal, molecules will be 
flung off violently from the cathode, and as they meet with no 
other particles they set up a bombardment on the glass at the 
far end of the tube. Under the influence of this bombard- 
ment the glass gives out a light whose colour varies with its 
chemical composition. With ordinary glass the colour is 
yellowish. 

By enclosing various substances in the tube, so that they 
come under the influence of this bombardment, many beauti- 
fully coloured fluorescences are obtained. Sir William Crookes 


Fic. 4.—Crookes’ Experiment. 


examined these colours spectroscopically, and found that he 
could detect the most minute traces of impurity in many 
substances which had not hitherto come within range of 
spectroscopic examination. 

Crookes’ theory of radiant matter was very much questioned 
by continental physicists, who preferred to consider that the 
energy emanating from the cathode was some form of ethereal 
disturbance to which they gave the name of cathode rays. 

To substantiate his theory, Crookes performed a number 
of remarkable experiments, three of which are described here 
as they help to throw lhght on later work. 

A tube was constructed somewhat in the form shown in 
Fig. 4. The anode and cathode were situated so that a straight 
line joining their centres was well to one side of the tube. On 
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the other side was placed a pair of glass rails. Running 
freely on the rails was a wheel each of whose spokes carried 
a mica vane. To perform the experiment the tube was set so 
that the rails were accurately horizontal. On passing the 
current the radiant matter from the cathode struck the vanes 
lying uppermost on the wheel and caused them to move, thus 
making the wheel run along the rails towards the anode. 

The second experiment, which is interesting to ray workers 
as showing that the radiant matter stream travels in straight 
lines from the surface of the cathode, is shown in Fig. 5. A 
mica cross was inserted in the tube so as to interfere with the 


Fig. 5.—Crookes’ Experiment. 


stream of molecules; the result was that when the tube was 
excited the glass tluoresced where the stream was able to reach 
it but not where the mica cross intercepted the molecules, thus 
throwing a shadow as shown in the figure. 

The third experiment shows how the molecular stream 
may be focalised on a poimt by means of a concave cathode. 
A bulb was blown containing at one side a concave aluminium 
cathode. At the centre of curvature of the aluminium was 
placed a little ball of platinum, connected by a platinum wire 
with the outside of the bulb and forming the anode. On 
exciting such a bulb the concentrated bombardment of mole- 
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cules flying off radially from the cathode had so great an 
action that the platinum became red _ hot. 

During these experiments an event occurred which, seen by 
the light of later discoveries, shows how near Sir William 
Crookes was to discovering the phenomena which take place 
outside his radiant matter tubes. 

In a paper read before the Roentgen Society on 11th 
January, 1898, by Mr. William Webster, the following passage 
occurs :— 

“To Sir William Crookes we undoubtedly owe the fact 
that the X rays were ever noticed, for if he had not invented 
his tube, this society would not have been in existence. He 
informed me that during an experiment with a camera and 
one of his tubes he noticed, on developing the plates, that 
certain marks corresponding to his fingers appeared on the 
films, and thinking it was due to defective plates, returned 
them to the makers with some strong remarks. Now if he 
had only thought of the tube, Crookes would have been first 
in the field, for the experiment took place before Roentgen’s 
discovery.” 

Whilst Crookes was striving to prove his radiant matter 
theory, Prof. Lenard was equally industrious trying to dis- 
prove it. In 1894, two years or so before the discovery of 
the properties of X rays, he discovered that under certain 
conditions some form of radiation took place outside a tube. 
Hittort had already shown that if an aluminium cross be 
substituted for the mica one, shown in Fig. 5, no shadow is 
cast. Lenard, considering that the cathode rays, as he called 
them, would penetrate aluminium, made a radiant matter tube, 
in one part of which a thin sheet of aluminium was used 
instead of glass. He discovered that cathode rays were to be 
detected outside the aluminium. 

One of the experiments of Crookes was to place inside his 
tube a phosphorescent screen which was lit up by the radiant 
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matter. Lenard placed a similar screen ! outside his aluminium 
“window ” and found that it lit up. 

Crookes’ streams of radiant matter could be deflected by 
a magnet, as shown in Fig. 6. The stream was first passed 
through a small hole in a mica plate and then allowed to move 
longitudinally along a phosphorescent screen. This screen 
marked out the track of the molecules by a bright streak. <A 
magnet, placed as in the figure, deflected the streak. Lenard 
showed that the illumination of a screen placed outside his 
could also be deflected by a magnet, though not 


y) 


“ window’ 
to the same extent. 

We need not follow the controversy farther. The general 
opinion amongst English physicists is that the bombardment 
of the aluminium plate has some action on the molecules of 
air on the other side of the plate. 


Fia. 6.—Crookes’ Experiment. 


Lenard’s experiments are interesting to the radiographer 
chiefly as leading to the first observations of rays outside a 
Crookes’ tube. 

About the same time another worker, Prof. Herbert Jackson, 
of King’s College, had designed a tube destined to play a great 
part in X ray work. ‘To quote again from Mr. Webster's 
paper :— 

“Prof. Jackson made his first focus tube in 1894... 
It is exactly the same form which is now used throughout 


1 Crookes’ fluorescent material was zinc sulphide or calcium sulphide. 
Lenard’s was pentadecylparatolyl ketone. Neither of these substances is 
sufficiently sensitive for X ray work. 
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the scientific world, and it was during that year that he was 
actually experimenting with phosphorescing small screens made 
with potassium platino-cyanide crystals when he demonstrated 
the fact that wood, vulcanite and allied materials were pervious 
to certain rays produced by the electrical bombardment in this 
tube, and also that metals were impervious to certain rays, 
but pervious in varying degrees to others. I have not only 
this evidence from Prof. Jackson’s own mouth, but also from 
others who knew of his experimental work.” 

This brief sketch of the experimental work leading up to 
Roentgen’s discovery shows that things were fully ripe, and 
the X rays could not hide themselves much longer from human 
knowledge. One day Prof. Roentgen saw the shadow of a_ 
skeleton hand on a fluorescent screen, and the great discovery 
had been made. 


CHAPTER, it. 
THE DISCOV HRY. 


On 8th November, 1895, Prof. Wilhelm Conrad Roentgen, 
working in the Institute of Physics in the University of 
Wurzburg, in Bavaria, first saw a fluorescent chemical glow 
under the influence of the X rays. In December of the same 
year he read a paper to the Wtirzburg Physico-Medical Society 
on “A new form of radiation”. In the first two paragraphs 
of the paper he described his discovery as follows :— 

“If we pass the discharge of a large Ruhmkorff coil 
through a Hittorf or sufficiently exhausted Lenard, Crookes 
or similar apparatus, and cover the tube with a somewhat 
closely fitting mantle of thin black cardboard, we observe, in 
a completely darkened room, that a paper screen washed with 
barium platino-cyanide hghts up brilliantly, and fluoresces 
equally well whether the treated side or the other be turned 
towards the discharge tube. Fluorescence is still observable 
2 metres away from the apparatus. It is easy to convince 
one’s self that the cause of the fluorescence is the discharge 
from the apparatus and nothing else. 

“The most striking feature of the phenomenon is that an 
influence capable of exciting brilliant fluorescence is able to 
pass through the black cardboard cover, which transmits none 
of the ultra-violet rays of the sun or of the electric arc, and 
one immediately inquires whether other bodies possess this 
property. It is soon discovered that all bodies are transparent 
to this influence, but in very different degrees.” 
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In the few weeks which had elapsed between the original 
discovery and its announcement, Prof. Roentgen had made 
an enormous number of observations, so that the first paper, 
from which the above quotation is taken, contained a very 
large amount of information. 

During this short time he had tested the transparency of 
a number of substances. He had discovered the photographic 
power of the rays, and had made photographs of various 
shadows; and he had made pin-hole photographs of his tubes, 
besides carrying out many experiments with the idea of eluci- 
dating various theoretical points. 

Curiously enough the property which was destined to make 
the X rays so useful in surgery, namely, the different degree in 
which they penetrate flesh and bones, was only referred to in 
two short passages. 

In paragraph 2 is the statement :— 

“Tf the hand be held between the tube and the screen, the 
dark shadow of the bones is visible within the slightly dark 
shadow of the hand.” 

In paragraph 14 the following occurs :— 

“Many shadow pictures, the formation of which possess a 
charm, I have observed—some photographically. For example, 
I possess photographs of the shadow of the profile of the door 
separating the room in which was the discharge apparatus from 
the room in which was the photographic plate; also, photo- 
graphs of the shadows of the bones of the hand, of the shadow 
of a wire wound on a wooden spool, of a weight enclosed in 
a small box, of a compass in which the magnetic needle is 
completely surrounded by metal, of a piece of metal, the 
homogeneity of which was brought out by the X rays, ete.” 

Although the original paper contained so large an amount 
of information, it suggested many lines of investigation which 
were taken up by experimenters throughout the civilised world. 
The earliest work done in this country was in the way of 
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photography. The English photographic newspapers, after a 
short interval of scepticism, published practical details, together 
with pictures of hands and other objects, thus bringing the 
requisite knowledge to many outside the scientific world, which 
first received accurate information through the pages of 
Nature. 

Foremost amongst these periodicals were the Photogram 
and the Amatewr Photographer. The former published a 
special number containing shadow pictures of such objects as a 
razor in its case, a set of metallic objects, such as a key and a 
pocket corkscrew photographed through a sheet of aluminium, 
and a frog, showing bones, by Mr. A. A. Campbell Swinton, 
and others by Mr. J. W. Gifford. The Amateur Photographer 
printed a hand and other objects by Dr. Slaby. 

Such publications as these turned the attention of a large 
number of experimenters so strongly towards photography 
that the other method of utilising the rays seems to have been 
greatly neglected. 

Roentgen’s first experiments were made with a fluorescent 
screen of barium platino-cyanide, by means of which, as he 
tells us, he was enabled to examine the bones of his hand 
directly, and without taking the trouble of photographing 
them. This seems to have been overlooked; for within a few 
months of the original discovery the fluorescent screen was 
claimed as a new discovery by Salvioni and others. 

Edison examined the fluorescing effect of the rays on a 
large number of chemicals, and came to the conclusion that 
the best substance with which to coat a screen was tungstate 
of calcium, but afterwards improved on this by using crystal- 
line calcium tungstate, which contained in solid solution a 
little manganese tungstate. Mr. Herbert Jackson used the 
hydrated potassium platino-cyanide, which is more easily pre- 
pared in the pure state than the barium salt. Roentgen’s 
original substance, however, has gradually reasserted itself. 
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It is very difficult to purify and crystallise suitably, but 
several makers now prepare it in such a state that it fluor- 
esces more brilliantly than any other substance; and the 
modest 2 metres mentioned by Roentgen as the distance from 
the tube where fluorescence was still visible, has grown to 50 
or 60 feet and more. 

This increase in power is, however, due not only to the 
increased efficiency of the screens, but also to improvements in 
other apparatus, notably tubes. But before speaking of these 
improvements, let me quote another passage from Prot. 
Silvanus P. Thompson’s inaugural address to the London 
Roentgen Society, in which he pointed out that the discovery 
of the X rays by means of the barium platino-cyanide screen 
was no haphazard thing, but something far higher. He 
said: “Lenard’s success in bringing the cathode rays them- 
selves to the outside of the Crookes’ tube, and the existence of 
the long-standing dispute as to the nature of those ra.,s, are 
two circumstances which might well stimulate other inquirers 
to examine further the phenomena attendant on electric dis- 
charge in high vacua. In 1895 fluorescent screens were not 
things likely to be lying about accidentally, even in a laboratory 
where Crookes’ tubes were being used. Hence Roentgen’s dis- 
covery cannot in any sense be called accidental; it was the 
result of deliberate and directed thought. He was looking for 
something—he knew not precisely what; and he found it. 
Fortunate the discovery may well be deemed, but not for- 
tuitous.”’ 

As was told at the end of the last chapter, Prof. Jackson 
had been working with a special form of Crookes’ tube, 
which has since become famous as the focus tube. He at once 
found the superiority of this form over the ones used by 
Roentgen, and thus enormously improved our power of using 
the X rays. The rays as originally produced travelled in 
straight lines, starting from many parts of a somewhat large 
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area. When produced in a focus tube they start almost from 
a point, thus giving exceedingly sharp shadows. Further, the 
focus tube was more efficient, and, for a given expenditure of 
electrical energy, emitted the X rays in larger quantities than 
the older tubes. 

This tube, in which the stream of radiant matter is focussed 
on a platinum plate, instead of being allowed to fall on the 
glass of the tube, is described on page 90 et seg. It may be 
considered as the greatest improvement which has been made in 
our methods of producing X rays. Apparatus has been made 
more powerful, and improved in mechanical details, but no great 
change has been made from Roentgen’s original methods which 
can in any way compare with the introduction of the focus tube. 

Before its introduction, so far as I can discover, no com- 
plaints had been made of X ray dermatitis. Indeed, Dr. Walsh 
has suggested that this peculiar form of skin irritation should 
be named focus tube dermatitis instead of the more commonly 
used name. At first the existence of this peculiar effect was 
greatly doubted, and any irritation reported was put down to 
electrical effects which might be caused by passing wires 
bearing the high-pressure current too near the skin of the 
patient. The fact has, however, slowly but surely asserted 
itself, that prolonged exposure to focus tubes strongly excited 
has an injurious action on the skin. This question has been 
investigated by many dermatological experts, especially by 
Prof. Elihu Thomson in America and Dr. David Walsh in Eng- 
land. In Dr. Walsh’s well-known book, The Roentgen Rays 
in Medical Work, an exhaustive account is given of this 
peculiar action. It is, however, comparatively rare, and has 
had no effect in staying the rapid introduction of X ray 
apparatus into hospitals and consulting-rooms. 

The first idea, at any rate of the general public, on hearing 
of Roentgen’s discovery, was that its chief use would be the 
localisation of bullets, needles and foreign bodies generally. 
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This seemed so self-evident that the difficulty of localising a 
needle in a hand or foot is absolutely startling. The shadow is 
so elusive. Take for instance the radiogram of a foot shown 
in Plate Il. The plate shows the view of the plantar surface. 
The mark of the needle’s entrance was perfectly visible, but 
the needle itself could not be felt. A second radiogram taken 
from a different point of view showed that the needle was 
nowhere near the plantar surface. 

In all localisation cases two photographs are necessary, and 
even then, without great precautions, very erroneous ideas may 
be arrived at. 

Various kinds of apparatus have been designed to make 
work of this kind more reliable, but in most cases calculations 
of more or less complexity are needed. All difficulty has, how- 
ever, been done away with by the carefully thought out system 
of Dr. Mackenzie Davidson published in the British Medical 
Journal of 3rd December, 1898. His system is stereoscopic. 
By means of a special apparatus he takes two radiograms from 
two accurately defined positions some few inches apart, and 
either examines the results through a stereoscope or makes 
measurements by means of an ingenious arrangement of silk 
threads. Some of the work done by its aid, such as the localisa- 
tion of scraps of steel in the eyeball, may be considered as the 
highest point which has so far been reached in this direction. 

More recently Dr. Rémy, of Paris, has invented a localising 
apparatus which also dispenses with the need for calculations. 
Instead of the silk threads, he uses steel pointers. Dr. Rémy 
gives these pointers the very apt name of “materialised rays,” 
because they are used to trace out the paths of special rays. 
The name would apply just as well to the silk threads of the 
Davidson localiser. 

On page 124 et seq. descriptions are given of both these 
instruments, and on page 142 various other methods for the 
rapid localisation of foreign bodies are described. 


Prate I1.—Needle in Foot. 
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While this development was approaching its present per- 
fection, other workers were trying to discover the action of 
X rays on bacteria. The peculiar penetrative action of the 
rays would make them valuable aids to the physician if it 
could once be shown that they had a therapeutic effect. This 
was naturally one of the first ideas which occurred to physicians. 

So far as the effects of the X rays on germ life are con- 
cerned, just sufficient results were obtained to suggest the 
possibility of further success, but not sufficient to justify great 
hopes. Sormani’s early experiments (1896) in Italy showed 
no effect whatever on culture of pathogenic organisms; but 
later experiments, probably with more powerful apparatus, 
have shown that guinea-pigs inoculated with tubercle culture 
and exposed daily to the action of X rays showed very little 
disease at the end of six weeks, whereas animals similarly 
injured but not submitted to X ray treatment were described 
as showing abscess at the point of inoculation, enlarged glands, 
and general loss of condition. These experiments have given 
the same results in the hands of Fiorentini and Luraschi in 
Italy, and Lortet and Genoud in France. 

On the other hand, many experiments have been carried 
out with the intention of helping diagnosis without thera- 
peutic effects bemg observed. 

So far as medicine and surgery are concerned, the history 
of X rays up to the present tells us that foreign bodies, even 
such as renal and vesical calculi, can in most cases be accurately 
localised and measured. That injuries to bones can be rapidly 
diagnosed, and that abnormal conditions of heart and lungs 
can be readily recognised. In later chapters more will be said 
on these subjects, but only in so far as they concern the actual 
X ray work. Those who wish for further information as to 
medical and surgical details are referred to Dr. Walsh’s book 
which has already been mentioned. 
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APPARATUS AND ITS MANAGEMENT. 
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ELECTRICAL THERMS. 


WHEN Prof. Roentgen made the discovery that a properly 
prepared screen would fluoresce under the action of X rays, 
he was using apparatus which had already been brought to 
a high state of perfection. Sources of power were ample. 
Electrical engineering had provided excellent primary and 
secondary batteries, and the streets of most English and con- 
tinental cities had electric mains running side by side with 
the gas and water supplies. The induction coil was an instru- 
ment which had been brought from a mere toy to a highly 
efficient instrument, and Crookes’ tubes were made and ex- 
hausted by many instrument makers. 

Most of these instruments were, however, only used for 
special investigations, and their use was confined to quite a 
limited number of workers. As was to be expected, the great 
sphere of usefulness opened up by Roentgen’s discovery 
brought a large amount of inventive talent to bear on this 
special class of electrical apparatus. 

The instrument makers of the civilised world have _ pro- 
duced so great a variety of coils, tubes and other accessories 
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that it is almost impossible to give a full account of X ray 
apparatus. 

In this section, therefore, no attempt has been made to 
cover the whole ground, but certain typical forms have been 
selected for detailed description. When these types are under- 
stood, no difficulty will be experienced in following out the 
action of their varieties. 

An ordinary installation such as is supplied by most makers 
would consist of — 


Battery, 

Induetion Coil, 

Crookes’ Tubes, with stand, 
Fluorescent Screen, 
Photographic Materials. 


Of these, the first two are the most costly, and become 
the permanent parts of the installation. The battery is the 
source of electrical power, and the coil is the transformer by 
which the electrical power is “transformed” into the peculiar 
condition necessary for the proper exciting of the Crookes’ 
tube. The current from the battery is, comparatively speak- 
ing, a large one at a low pressure. The action of this current 
on the induction coil supplies us with a comparatively minute 
current at an enormously high pressure. In a different class 
of installation the battery and coil would be replaced by some 
form of so-called static machine, which supplies the high- 
pressure current directly, so that no transformer is required. 

In describing these instruments it is necessary to use elec- 
trical terms which are often puzzling to those who have no 
special knowledge of electricity. The explanations of the more 
common terms given in the following pages are not intended 
to be definitions, but rather general descriptions. 

Electrical Quantities. 


Electrical energy, like all other 
forms of energy, may be measured by reference to the funda- 
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mental units of length, mass and time, but as a general rule 
these units are unsuited for practical work. <A practical system 
has therefore been generally adopted, and the quantities here 
given are the practical ones. 

Electro-motive Force, also called potential difference, elec- 
trical pressure or electrical tension, is defined? as “that which 
moves, or tends to move, electricity from one place to another ”. 

A very close analogy exists between the flow of water and 
the flow of electricity, and it is very easy, by following out 
the analogy, to gain more concrete ideas on the subject. If 
two cisterns be connected by a tube, the flow of water through 
the tube will be governed by the difference in level between the 
water surfaces in the two cisterns. The water will flow from 
the higher to the lower. In the same way electrical levels are 
spoken of as potentials; electricity will flow along a wire 
from a point at high to a point of low potential, and the flow 
will be caused by the difference of potential or electro-motive 
force. 

The practical unit of electro-motive force is a volt, which is 
very nearly that of a Daniell’s cell. The high-pressure dis- 
charge of the Holtz machine has an electro-motive force of 
about 53,000 volts. 

Resistance.—“ Substances that are very bad conductors 
are said to offer a great resistance to the flow of electricity 
through them. There is indeed no substance so good a con- 
ductor as to be devoid of resistance.” ” 

Resistance then is the inverse of conductivity. In the 
water analogy the conductivity of the connecting pipe would 
be governed by its diameter. A very thin pipe would not 
allow so much water to pass in a given time as a thick one. 
It would offer a greater resistance. The unit of electrical 
resistance 1s the ohm. A column of pure mercury having a 


' Hlementary Electricity, Silvanus P. Thompson, p. 155. 2 Ibid. 
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cross section of a square millimetre and a length of 106°3 
centimetres has an ohm resistance. 

Current.—“ The strength of a current is the quantity of 
electricity which flows past any given point of the circuit in 
a second.” ! 

This is of course dependent both on the electro-motive force 
and on the resistance. Returning to our analogy, the quan- 
tity of water which will pass any section of the pipe in a 
second will vary firstly, with the difterence between the levels 
of the two reservoirs, and secondly, on the width of the pipe. 
It will increase with the increase of difference between the 
levels, and decrease with the narrowing of the pipe. 

The unit of current is the ampere, or that current furnished 
by a pressure of one volt through one ohm resistance. This 
leads directly to Ohm’s law which is referred to several times 
in the description of X ray apparatus. The law is that the 
strength of a current varies directly as the electro-motive force 
and inversely as the resistance of the circuit. This may be 
conveniently expressed thus :— 


E 
es 
R 
where C is the current measured in amperes, 
E is the electro-motive force measured in volts, 
R is the resistance measured in ohms. 


Quantity.— We shall not have much need of this expression 
in describing X ray work, as in most cases it will be suff- 
cient for us to measure currents or “quantities per second”. 
The practical unit of quantity is a coulomb. In a current of 
one ampere the electricity passes any given point of the 
circuit at the rate of one coulomb per second. 

Capacity is another term of which we shall have very 


1 Hlementary Electricity, Silvanus P. Thompson. 
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little need. The capacity of a conductor or condenser is 
measured by the quantity of electricity required to raise its 
potential one unit. Our water analogy here is not quite so 
definite. The capacity of a cistern would be measured by the 
quantity of water required to fill it. To compare it with 
electrical capacity, we must imagine the cisterns to be infinitely 
tall so that water may be stored up to any height. The rela- 
tive capacity will then depend on their area of cross section, or 
rather on the quantity of water which must be pumped in to 
raise the surface a foot. 

Batteries.—The word battery as used in this book means 
any chemical apparatus by which a current may be generated. 
In the water analogy the battery would become a pump. The 
chemical energy of the battery is used up in maintaining the 
difference of potential between its two poles. The pump 
would be used to pump water from the lower into the higher 
reservoir, and thus maintain the difference of level which 
would otherwise be altered by the flow through the pipe. 

Accumulator, Secondary Battery, Storage Battery.—These 
synonymous terms denote a type of battery which when 
exhausted may be renewed by passing a current through it, in 
the opposite direction from the current which it gives out 
when working by itself. 

Capacity of an Accumulator Cell.—The word capacity 
is here used in a somewhat loose sense, and expresses the 
quantity of available electricity which may be stored. It is 
usually expressed in ampere hours. Thus a battery of six 
cells of a total capacity of 30 ampere hours will give a 
current of 1 ampere at 12 volts pressure for 30 hours, or 
30 ampere at 12 volts pressure for 1 hour. The number of 
hours during which a current is supplied being found by 
dividing 30 by the number of amperes of current; and con- 
versely the numbers of amperes of current being found by 


dividing 30 by the number of hours. 
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As a matter of fact, this capacity is not a perfectly constant 
quantity, as a battery discharging with a small current will 
continue working rather longer than the calculated time, whilst 
when discharging very rapidly it runs down in less time than 
would be expected. 

Alternating Currents. 
which, instead of flowing directly from one pole to the other, 
changes its direction many times per second. Each pole be- 


Certain dynamos supply a current 


coming positive and negative alternately, such currents are 
known as alternating. <A current flowing constantly in one 
direction is called a direct current. 

Induction.—This term is used to denote certain phenomena 
which cannot be illustrated by the water analogy. Hither an 
electrical charge or a current or a magnetic pole have an 
influence which they can exert at a distance. This influence 


is known as induction. 

Magnetic Induction.—If a piece of soft iron be brought 
near the north-seeking pole of a magnet, it will acquire the 
properties of a magnet. The end nearest the original north- 
seeking pole will become temporarily a south pole, and the end 
farthest away a north pole. ‘A simple proof of this is to 
suspend a tack from one end of a bar magnet. It will be 
found that another tack may be hung on to the end of the 
first, and so on until a chain of five or six is formed. On taking 
hold of the top one and removing the magnet, they will all fall 
apart, as they are no longer subject to magnetic induction. 
The space around a magnetic pole where its influence is exerted 
is called its magnetic field. 

Electro-magnetic Induction.—This type of induction is of 
ereat practical importance. Both the dynamo machine and 
the induction coil depend upon it for their action. 

T'wo experiments may be deseribed which illustrate electro- 
magnetic induction :— 

(a) If a magnet be thrust into a coil of wire, the ends of 
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which are connected with a galvanometer, a momentary current 
will be found to pass through the coil. On removing the 
magnet another momentary current will flow in the opposite 
direction. That is to say, an alteration of the magnetic field 
in the region of the coil of wire has the power of inducing a 
current in that coil. 

(6) A conductor carrying a current has an inductive eftect 
on account of the magnetic field which is always developed in 
its neighbourhood. To show this, we fit up an apparatus 
according to the diagram (Fig. 7). Bis a battery or other source 


E G 


Fie. 7.—Diagram illustrating Electro-magnetic Induction. 


of electricity whose poles are connected by means of a wire, 
part of which, F G, lies in a straight line. In this circuit the 
current may be started or stopped by means of a key at A. 
Lying parallel to the portion F G is another wire, D E, which 
forms part of an independent circuit which contains no battery, 
but has an instrument for detecting current electricity, viz., 
a galvanometer, at C. If now the current is turned on at A, 
so that it flows through F to G, at the instant of starting, a 
momentary current will be induced in the parallel wire, running 
from E to D, or in the opposite direction from the first. On 
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stopping the current at A, another momentary current is in- 
duced, but this time running from D to E, or in the same 
direction as the original current. 

Technically we speak of the circuit A F G B, which con- 
tains the source of power, as a promary circuit, whilst D E C 
is named the secondary circuit. Starting a current in the 
primary circuit is known as “making,” and stopping it as 
“breaking ”’. The current in the secondary circuit is called 
an induced current. 

When we come to consider the amount of the induced 
current, we find that it is dependent on the following con- 
ditions :— 

The distance between the primary and secondary wires 
—the nearer the two wires are together, the greater will 
be the inductive effect. 

The strength of the primary current—the greater this 
current, the higher the inductive effect. 

The suddenness of make and break.—In practice, as is ex- 
plained in the chapter on “ Induction Coils,” it is easier to break 
the current suddenly than to make it suddenly. In either case, 
the more rapid the change and the greater will be the induc- 
tive effect. 

The concentration of the magnetic field—In the experi- 
ment under consideration the magnetic field is in air. Highly 
magnetic substances, such as iron, if placed in the neigh- 
bourhood of the wires, would considerably alter the magnetic 
field, concentrating the greater part of the field in its sub- 
stance. This should be remembered in studying the action of 
the induction coil. 

Electro-static Induction.—If two conductors, insulated from 
each other and from the earth, one of which has a charge, or is 
at a high potential, be brought close together without actually 
touching, the uncharged conductor will be influenced by the 
charged one. The effect of this influence is shown in the 
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diagram (Fig. 8). The round conductor 1s supposed to have a 
positive charge, and, therefore, to be at a higher potential than 
the earth. Its effect is to induce a ditterence of potential 
between the parts of the other. The end (marked —) nearest 
the inducing conductor acquires a low potential, and the farthest 
end a high one. 

If, next, the long conductor be connected with the earth by 
means of a metallic wire, or even by touching it with a finger, 
the earth and the conductor become electrically one. The con- 
ductor becomes negatively charged, whilst the earth receives 
the positive charge. 

On breaking the earth connection the long conductor is 
left with a negative charge, which it retains when removed 
from juxtaposition with the original positively charged con- 


ductor. 


Fic, 8.—Diagram of experiment on Electro-static Induction. 


This principle is used in the construction of an induction 
machine, which is, roughly speaking, an apparatus which 
brings a series of conductors in succession close to one already 
charged, connects them to earth, breaks the connection, then 
removes them in turn, each with its induced charge—in this 
way obtaining a series of small charges. 

_ Dielectrics.—The magnitude of an induced static charge 
depends not only on the conductors and their relative positions, 
but on the “inductive capacity” of the intervening substance. 
In Prof. Silvanus Thompson’s Elementary Lessons vm Elec- 
tricity, he explains inductive capacity thus :— 

“We have assumed up to this point that electricity could 
act at a distance, and could produce these effects of induction 
without any intervening means of communication. This, how- 
ever, is not the case, for Faraday discovered that the air in 
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between the electritied body and the conductor played a very 
important part in the production of these actions. Had some 
other substance, such as paraffin oil or solid sulphur, occupied 
the intervening space, the effect produced by the presence of 
an electrified body at the same distance would have been 
greater. The power of a body thus to allow the inductive in- 
fluence to act across it, is called its inductive capacity.” Later 
on he states: “Those substances which are good dielectrics 
are said to possess a high inductive capacity ”. 

In statical machines the dielectrics generally used are glass 
or ebonite. 


CHAPEER 11: 
SOURCES OF ELECTRICITY. 


General Considerations. —In this chapter only those sources 
of electricity will be considered which supply currents of low 
electro-motive force, and which are therefore used in conjunc- 
tion with an induction coil. A description of electro-static 
machines will be found in Chapter IV. 

An X ray worker who uses an induction coil has a con- 
siderable choice of sources of power. If he use a dynamo 
machine, it may either be a small one, which he himself con- 
trols, or a large one supplying the town mains. If he elect 
to use batteries, he may either use primary batteries which, 
in most cases, burn up zinc as fuel, or secondary ones, which 
store up electricity received from some primary source. 

He will be guided in his choice by such considerations as 
portability, cleanliness and general convenience. Thus, a 
secondary battery is at present almost universally used; it 
is portable, fairly clean and constant, but requires frequent 
recharging. If there be no means of recharging at hand, he 
may get over the difficulty by using primary batteries, but 
these are dirty, require frequent renewal of their working 
parts, and easily get out of order. The ideal arrangement is 
undoubtedly to have a supply from street mains, with proper 
regulating and measuring apparatus, together with secondary 
batteries for special work. In this chapter the practical work- 
ing of these various systems is deseribed. 
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Small Dynamos.—A dynamo electrical machine consists 
essentially of two parts :— 

(a) A magnet, or set of magnets, which produce a strong 
magnetic field. 

(b) A coil of wire (known as the armature), which rotates 
in this field. 

This rotation sets up an alternating current in the wire 
of the armature, which may either be led away as an alter- 
nating current or rectified by means of a special piece of 
apparatus known as a commutator, thus forming a direct 
current. As a radiographer is seldom called upon to manage ~ 
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Fic. 9.—Diagram of Shunt-wound Dynamo. 


dynamos, only a few details of their structure need be studied 
here. 

Permanent magnets are scarcely ever used to produce the 
magnetic field of a dynamo, as electro magnets are more power- 
ful and more manageable. The current which excites the 
magnets is usually supplied by the machine itself. When the 
machine stops working a certain amount of residual magnetism 
is left in the iron cores of the electro magnets. If this were 
not so, the machine would give out no current when restarted. 

For small machines two methods of winding magnets are 
adopted—shunt winding and series winding. 


A shunt-wound machine should always be chosen for X 
3 
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ray work, as: an attempt to charge an accumulator with a 
series-wound machine sometimes leads to a peculiar reversal 
of the current with disastrous effects to the battery. 

Fig. 9 shows diagrammatically the arrangement of the parts 
of a shunt-wound machine when charging a storage battery. 

M is the coil of wire exciting the magnets, and is joined at 
each end to the poles, — P and + P of the armature A. B is 
the battery connected up to the poles of the dynamo so that it 
may be charged. Suppose that the machine were just starting, 
and that the residual magnetism in the magnets were very 
feeble. As the armature A started rotating, it would give a 


Fic. 10.—Diagram of Series-wound Dynamo. 


very feeble current running round the electro-magnet in the 
direction + P M — P. If the battery current were more power- 
ful than the current of the dynamo, then instead of the battery 
receiving a current in the direction + P B — B it would itself 
give out a current. This current would divide itself up, partly 
running through the armature and partly through the magnets. 
That portion running through the magnets would be in the 
direction + P M — P, or in the same direction as it would be 
delivered by the dynamo. This would at once excite the 
magnets, the armature would deliver a more powerful current, 
and the pressure of the battery would be overcome. 
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A series-wound dynamo would be represented diagrammati- 
cally, using the same letters for similar parts, as in Fig. 10. 
A glance at the diagram will show that the current of the 
machine runs through the magnet in the direction A M+P, 
whilst if this were feeble, the battery current would run in 
the reverse direction. This would reverse the action of the 
machine and deliver a current through the battery in the 
wrong direction. | 

A small shunt-wound dynamo of very simple type is 
known as the Atlas No. 2, and when driven at a speed of 
3,000 revolutions per minute, will give a current of 5 amperes 
at 10 volts pressure. 

Although this would work a coil, if necessary,' it is far 
better to use it for charging up storage cells (see page 54). 
For those who live in a country place, where it is difficult to 
get batteries recharged, a dynamo of this kind is the most 
convenient instrument for supplying a current. 

It may be driven by a small gas or oil engine of $ 
horse-power, or by manual labour. In the latter case large 
driving wheels are used, connected with the dynamo by a 
pulley. A special wheel is now made with a handle at each 
side so that two men may drive it. The crank shafts are 
geared so that the driving wheel makes from three to four 
revolutions for each turn of the crank shaft. 

Seeing, however, that the operation of charging an ac- 
cumulator if carried out efficiently and economically occupies 
about ten hours, manual labour is hardly adapted for the work. 
There are, however, circumstances under which it may be used 
with advantage, as, for instance, when very little X ray work 
has to be done. In this case the batteries may be charged 
thoroughly to begin with, and then recharged for half an hour 
or so after each operation. 


‘Further remarks on the direct working of coils from dynamos are to be 
found in the Chapter on ‘‘ X Rays in War”. 
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A most ingenious arrangement was used by Major 
Battersby who had charge of the X ray apparatus in the 
Soudan campaign. He charged his batteries from a small 
dynamo driven by means of a tandem bicycle. This was 
mounted on a wooden framework, and the tyre removed from 
the back wheel. ‘Two soldiers pedalled, and by means of a 
strap the power was transmitted from the back wheel of the 
bicycle to the machine. 

Management of Small Dynamos, 
“oo wrong,” it 1s best to call in the services of an electrical 


Should a small dynamo 


engineer, but there are several precautions which will often 
prevent trouble. Firstly, the machine should be kept as free 
as possible from dust or grit, especially the commutator and 
brushes. These are the parts most hable to go wrong. Both 
should be kept quite clean, so that each metallic section of the 
commutator may make a good connection with the brush as 
it passes. Secondly, in working the machine it will be found 
that there is one position of the movable brushes where the 
best effect is produced. This should be found by means of one 
of the measuring instruments described on page 39, and when 
once found the brushes should be clamped in position, and the 
machine, in all future work, should be run at the same speed. 
Thirdly, a small dynamo, when used for working the coil 
directly, should not be allowed to remain idle too long, or it 
will refuse to work, because the magnets will have lost all 
their residual magnetism. When used for recharging a battery, 
this will not matter, as the battery itself will excite the magnet 
sufficiently to start the machine. 

If the machine refuses to work, a primary battery may be 
connected with the terminals, + to + and — to —. After 
allowing the current to run for a little while, the battery may 
be removed, and on starting the machine it will at once give a 
current and rapidly reach its full power. 

Electric Mains.—When an electric supply is laid on to the 
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house or institution in which X ray work is to be carried out 
its utility varies according to whether the supply is continuous 
or alternating. If the latter, the difficulties to be overcome in 
using 1t are considerable. 

Where a continuous supply is available, it may be used 
directly in a stationary apparatus, or indirectly to charge the 
batteries for a portable installation. 

The current is, however, at too high a pressure to be used 
in either way, and, except when working an electrolytic break 
(see page 76), it must be greatly reduced. 

In the majority of cases the pressure is 100 to 200 volts, 
and this for average work, whether for charging batteries or 
working a coil, must generally be reduced to about 15 volts. 

This is usually done by inserting a resistance, that is, by 
making the current flow through some substance which does 
not conduct freely, before it comes to the coil or battery. 
Various simple methods of inserting resistances when charging 
batteries are described on page 54, but where a coil is to be 
worked directly from the mains, it is advantageous to have 
some arrangement by means of which the supply can be 
accurately regulated and measured. 

Rheostat.—This instrument, which is used for regulating 
currents, is best understood by referring to one of its earliest 
forms. This consisted of a long thin wire of German silver, 
wound in many coils round a cylinder of ebonite, and a mov- 
able key which could be made to press on any part of the 
wire. The total resistance of this wire being governed by its 
length is considerable. When using such an apparatus, the 
current from the main is passed in at one end of the wire and 
out again through the travelling key, which runs upon it. 
By moving this key along the bobbin, the current may be 
caused to pass through just as much of the resistance wire as 
is wished. <A diagram of the arrangement by which the 


current is made to pass through half the resistance of a 
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rheostat, before being used for charging a battery, 1s shown 
in Fig. 11. 

The terminals of the main current are marked respectively 
M + and M —. Let us suppose that the difference of potential 
between the point M + and the point M — will be 200 volts. 
Acting against this pressure is the battery whose electro-motive 
force we may consider to be 12 volts. If now we take any 
section of the circuit connecting M+ and M -, the fall of 
potential in that section, 7.e., the electro-motive force between 
the ends of the section, will be proportional to its resistance. 
Further, if the resistance of the portion of the rheostat in 
circuit (7) be nine times the effective resistance of the battery, the 


| sare: 


M — 
M + 


Fia. 11.—Diagram showing Action of a Rheostat. 


electro-motive force between the ends of 7 will be ;°, of 200 
volts, or 180 volts, and that acting on the battery j, of 200 
volts, or 20 volts, which is sufficient to overcome the opposing 
force and to charge up the accumulator. In practice the 
rheostat is always connected with measuring instruments, so 
that no calculations are required, the rheostat being adjusted 
until the desired current passes. 

Rheostats are made of various forms, but are practically all 
the same in principle. . 

Switch-boards.—This is the name given to a compendium 
of apparatus, which usually contains a rheostat or other change- 
able resistance, together with measuring instruments, and a 
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switch for turning the current on and oft. These, with other 
accessories, such as lamps, are mounted on a board, which is 
permanently fixed to the wall of a laboratory or working 
room. | 

Many forms of switch-board have been designed for X ray 
work, and are kept in stock by instrument makers; but any 
electrical engineer will readily design and fit up such an 
apparatus at no great expense. The most costly part will be 
the measuring instruments—voltmeter and ammeter—which 
will cost about £2 10s. each, and the rheostat, which, if accur- 
ately made, will cost £2 or £3._ 

Measuring Instruments.—When a secondary battery is 
being charged, or when its store of energy is being used to 
work a coil, or indeed in any case where electricity is being 
used, it is most important that the operator shall have some 
means of measuring the current. 

Unfortunately this is not always possible, as is explained 
later on in the section dealing with “ Induction Coils,” but there 
are two instruments named the voltmeter and the ammeter 
which are indispensable to the radiographer. 

The voltmeter measures the pressure of the electricity in 
volts, and the ammeter measures the current in amperes. 

Each is a galvanometer, and depends for its action on the 
fact that a magnetic needle tends to set itself at right angles 
to a wire bearing a current. This motion of the needle is 
hindered by a spring. The greater the current which is 
passed through the wire and the greater will be the angle 
through which the needle is deflected against the opposition of 
the spring. Thus the deflection of the registermg needle in 
either case will depend on the current which is passing through 
the wire. 

The difference in design between the two instruments is 
such that the current allowed to pass through the ammeter 1s 
either equal or proportional to that in the circuit to be tested, 
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whilst the current passed through the voltmeter is proportional 
only to the pressure between two given points in the circuit. 
The ammeter is an instrument in which the coil of wire 
has a very low resistance, so that the current in a circuit may 
pass through it without diminution, and it is always for the 
purposes of X ray work placed wm serves with the general 
circuit. This arrangement will be understood by reference to 
Fig. 12, which shows diagrammatically the connections between 
some source of power, such as a battery or dynamo (S), and an 
induction coil (C). The main current runs through the am- 


Fies. 12 and 13.—Method of connecting Ammeter and Voltmeter. 


meter (A), and its quantity may be read off by the position of 
the needle on the scale. 

The voltmeter on the other hand has a coil of fine wire 
offering great resistance to the passage of the current, and is 
placed in parallel, as shown in the diagram (Fig. 13). 

The current has thus two alternative circuits, and the quan- 
tity passing through each circuit is inversely proportional to 
its resistance; but since the resistance of the voltmeter is 
exceedingly high when compared with that of the coil, it 
follows that the current passing through the voltmeter is 
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exceedingly small. So small that the small quantity which it 
takes from the induction coil may be ignored. On the other 
hand, the difference between the resistances of the coil and volt- 
meter is so great that any alteration in the resistance of the 
coil will make no appreciable difference in the quantity going 
through the meter. Under these circumstances, the only con- 
dition which will alter the current through the meter is the 
pressure at its terminals, so that this current, and hence the 
pressure, may be measured by the deflection of the needle. 

This explanation of the difference between the two instru- 
ments will also explain the difference between the ways in 
which they should be connected with the apparatus. 

They are made in all sizes, but for work with a coil up to 
18 inches air-spark, instruments reading to 25 volts and 30 
amperes are sufficient. They are often sold mounted together 
on one stand. 

Transformers. 


The method of lowering the electro-motive 
force by means of resistances, described on page 37, is a very 
wasteful one, as the energy consumed in overcoming’ the resist- 
ance is very much greater than that used in working the coil 
or charging the battery. A more economical method, so far as 
electrical energy is concerned, is to use a transformer. This 
instrument will be readily understood by reference to the 
earliest methods of transforming high- to low-pressure currents. 
Instead of expending a large part of the energy in overcoming 
resistance, the current was used to turn an electro-motor de- 
signed to take the high-pressure current. The electro-motor 
was attached to a dynamo designed to give out a low- 
pressure current when worked at the speed of the electro- 
motor. As each of these two instruments had a very high 
efficiency, a small current at high voltage was effectively trans- 
formed into a large current at low voltage. 

A modern transformer, for direct current, 1s merely an 


electro-motor and a dynamo machine in one. Seeing that a 
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dynamo is a reversible machine, which can itself act as an 
electro-motor, it will be understood that by winding two coils of 
wire, or rather two systems of coils, on the same rotating shaft, 
a combined motor and dynamo, or, in other words, a transformer, 
may be made. Instruments of this class are made specially 
for X ray work by several firms. One type is made to take 
a current of 14 amperes at 200 volts, and give out up to 10 
amperes at 16 volts. 

Unfortunately the increased economy of current is more 
than counteracted, except where the .X rays are used very 
largely, by the cost of the instrument, which is somewhere 
about £20. 

Alternating Supply. 


The street mains of an alternating 
supply carry a very high-pressure current, which, before enter- 
ing a house, passes through a transformer, which reduces the 
voltage without rectifying the direction of the current. No 
great success has been achieved by using this directly on a 
cou, though there are several specially designed coils on the 
market, which are intended to take an alternating current. 
Their special peculiarity is usually a rather complex form 
of contact breaker. 

It need hardly be stated that an alternating current is 
useless for directly charging a battery. 

The only way to use the general supply is to attach an 
electro-motor, coupled by belting, with a low-pressure dynamo, 
thus transforming our electrical into mechanical energy, and 
using the latter to produce a low-pressure direct current such 
as we require. The apparatus is, of course, costly, and it is 
doubtful whether there is anything to be gained by using an 
electro-motor in preference to a gas engine. 

Wherever there is an alternating supply laid on to houses, 
there is pretty sure to be some means, within reasonable dis- 
tance, for charging batteries at small cost. 

Although the alternating current has such serious draw- 
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backs for ordinary work, it is quite possible that we may 
soon have such improvements in the use of the Tesla apparatus 
and X ray tubes worked from it, that good work may be 
achieved by its use. The Tesla apparatus is worked by means 
of an alternating current. 

At present, however, all the best work is done either with 
an induction coil or with a Wimshurst’s or Holtz’s statical 
machine, and the general practitioner, or any other worker 
who has no time for research, is strongly advised to adhere to 
the line which has been most fully explored. If he should 
have an alternating current supply entering his house, he will 
usually save time and money by leaving it severely alone, and 
adhering to the use of batteries. 

Primary Batteries.—In the first paragraph of this chapter 


primary batteries were described as being dirty and trouble- 
some. Nevertheless, there are occasions when they become a 
necessity, hence they merit a few words in any work on X 
rays... 

The principle on which they all work is illustrated by the 
simple voltaic cell, in which a plate of zine and a plate of 
copper are immersed in dilute sulphuric acid. Jf the zine be 
absolutely pure, no chemical change will take place until the 
two plates are connected by a piece of conducting wire. As 
soon as the connection is made, an electric current will flow 
through the wire from the copper to the zine, and back 
through the acid electrolyte to the copper. At the same time, 
torrents of hydrogen gas are liberated from the copper, rising 

‘It is possible to rectify an alternating current by cutting off all the 
current running in one direction. This is done by using an asymmetric cell. 
Several such cells have been investigated ; a description of one will suffice. 

Morgan and Duff immerse two plates, one of chromium and the other of 
platinum, in dilute sulphuric acid, and pass the current through the cell thus 
formed. When the platinum is the anode, the current passes freely, but 
when the chromium is made anode no current passes. Such a cell will stop 


any current, up to 75 volts pressure, which runs through from chromium to 
platinum whilst allowing the reverse current to pass. 
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through the acid and escaping. If we note the defects of this 
primitive arrangement, and the general lines which inventors 
have followed in remedying them, we shall be in a position to 
understand the better forms of cell without detailed description. 

(a) If impure zine is used, what is known as local action 
takes place, the zinc dissolving rapidly in the acid and liberating 
hydrogen, thus wasting both the zine and the acid; and as it 
is exactly this reaction which supplies the energy for working 
the cell, we have a rapid loss of fuel. Local action depends on 
the presence of small particles of iron or some other metal in 
the zine, each particle forming a little cell on its own account. 
It is readily overcome by the disagreeable operation of amalga- 
mation, or covering the zine with a coat of mercury. The 
mercury will dissolve pure zinc, and thus the surface ex- 
posed to the action of the acid will be homogeneous, and not 
liable to local action. A dish large enough to hold the zinc 
plate is partly filled with dilute sulphuric acid, and a little 
mercury poured in. The zine plate is dipped through the acid 
until it touches the mercury. This soon spreads over the 
surface of the zinc, forming a bright patch, which must be 
gradually rubbed over the whole surface with a piece of rag 
wrapped round the end of a stick. 

Prof. Lewis Wright gives the following advice as to amal- 
gvamating zinc: “The trouble can be largely reduced, compared 
with what most people find it, by the simple expedient of 
using plenty of mercury in the process, which costs no more 
in the long run. The zines should always be cleaned before 
amaleamating with soda and then rinsed if new and greasy ; 
with dilute sulphuric acid and a fairly hard brush if black and 
corroded. Then pour a good quantity of mercury into a 
shallow basin, and some diluted sulphuric acid (1 part in 6 
to 10 of water, or what is used in the cell will do) over the 
mercury. Introduce the zine rod or plate into the acid, turning 
well about, then into the mercury, and ‘lead’ the latter over 
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the zine with a stitf brush till the whole surtace becomes silvery 
white. When all is well coated, the zine should be well rinsed 
with water, quite free of the acid, after which superfluous 
mereury should be brushed off into another basin or saucer 
with a rather stiff hog-hair brush. If much amalgamation has 
to be done, it is well to rub a little oil or vaseline over the 
fingers first to prevent the acid affecting the skin.” 

All primary batteries in which zine is used will need this 
operation, which must be repeated from time to time. 

(b) The hydrogen liberated from the copper plate does not 
at once rise through the hquid, but much of it adheres to the 
plate which has the effect first of increasing the resistance to 
the flow of electricity through the cell, and secondly of entirely 
altering the nature of the cell. Instead of a plate of copper 
and a plate of zine, a great part of the cell consists practically 
of a plate of zine and a plate of hydrogen. 

Hydrogen and zine form a cell which gives a current in the 
reversed direction. 

Since the current 1s proportional to the electro-motive force, 
and inversely proportional to the resistance, both these actions 
of hydrogen gas tend to lower the current—the one by increas- 
ing the resistance and the other by lowering the electro-motive 
force. | 

The remedy for this action—known as polarisation-—is 
usually a chemical one; and in all zine batteries which are of 
any use for X ray work, it consists of immersing the plate from 
which the hydrogen is disengaged in some oxidising quid, such 
as nitric acid or a solution of chromic acid. These burn up the 
hydrogen as soon as it is formed. 

The difficulty of immersing the two plates. in different 
liquids is overcome by placing one of them in a pot of unglazed 
earthenware, as is shown in Fig. 14, which represents a Bunsen 
cell. Inside the outer pot is a hollow cylinder of zine in- 
mersed in dilute sulphuric acid; inside this comes the porous 
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pot which contains a block of gas-carbon immersed in strong 
nitric acid. 

(c) Resistance.—The relation between current, electro- 
motive force and resistance, known as Ohm’s law, and ex- 
E 
R 


The electro-motive force is dependent on the materials of 
I 


plained on page 25, is usually expressed by the formula C = 


the cell, but the resistance is a quantity which decreases with 
the area of the plates and increases with the thickness of the 
layer of liquid between them. These facts should be borne in 
mind when determining the type of cell to be used. 

The Bunsen Cell (Fig. 14) has already been described. The 


Fig. 14.—Bunsen Cell. 


zinc needs careful amalgamation, and when working should 
be in cold sulphuric acid made up of 5 to 7 parts of water 
mixed with 1 part of strong acid! If this acid effervesces in 
the cell, the zincs have not been properly amalgamated. 

The nitric acid should be strong, and may be used so long 
as it continues to give off fumes. The chief difficulty with the 
carbon block is to make a good connection with the brass 
binding screw. Sometimes a hole is drilled into the top of the 
earbon and filled with lead, into which the screw is fixed. 


1 Since heat is evolved when mixing sulphuric acid and water, the dilute 
acid must be prepared some time before it is required for use (see page 55). 
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Another method is to electro-plate the end with copper, but 
this soon corrodes, and sometimes finds its way into the battery, 
ultimately depositing on the zine. 

This cell, which gives an E.M.F. of 1°734 volts, is objection- 
able because of the nitrous fumes which it evolves, though it 
is fairly constant, and will work for some time. 

As soon as the work is finished, the acids must be removed, 
taking care that no trace of nitric finds its way into the 
sulphuric, that is, if it be wished to use the sulphuric again. 
The different parts are washed, replaced in position, and the 
pots filled up with clean water. This keeps the zincs and 
carbons clean, and the porous pot in good condition. 


Fic. 15.—Grove’s Battery. 


Grove’s Cell is usually made in a different shape from that 
of the Bunsen (see Fig. 15). This decreases the resistance by 
bringing the plates closer together. Instead of the carbon, a 
piece of platinum foil is placed in the nitric acid. This gets 
over the difficulty of the binding screw connection, and at the 
same time increases the E.M.F. to 1:956 volts. 

As platinum is expensive, plates of gas carbon are some- 
times substituted, giving a more efficient form of Bunsen cell 
of the Grove shape. 

The management of the Grove is similar to that of the 
Bunsen cell. 

The Bichromate Cell. 


This is probably the best form for 
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direct work, as it gives off no fumes, though the Bunsen would 
be better for charging an accumulator. Its two plates are 
carbon and zine; there is no porous pot, and the liquid is a 
solution of bichromate of potash, or better, of chromic acid 
in dilute sulphuric acid (acid, 1 part; water, 7 or 8 parts; 
chromic acid to saturation). When several cells are used in 
series, some arrangement is generally suppled by means of 
which both carbon and zine, or, at any rate, the zinc, may be 
removed from the liquil as soon as work ceases. This is very 
necessary, because the mercury coat affords no protection to 
the zine from the effects of the acids. Such an arrangement 


Fic. 16.—Bichromate Battery with Movable Plates. 


is shown in Fig. 16, where all the zine and carbon plates are 
fixed rigidly to a rack, which may be raised or lowered by a 
pulley. 

In the ordinary form of the bichromate cell, the carbon 
plates remain permanently in the liquid, but the zinc may be 
raised by a brass rod sliding through the cover. This form is 
seldom used for driving a large coil. 

The voltage of a single cell varies from 1° to 2° volts, 
according to the state of the liquid) When in good working 
order the bichromate or chromic acid solution should be of a 
bright orange colour. When it entirely loses this colour and 
becomes bluish, it should be changed. 
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Chromic acid may also be used in a “two-fluid” cell of the 
Bunsen shape. In this case the zine is immersed in dilute sul- 
phuric acid, whilst the carbon is placed in a chromic acid solution. 
The following mixture is recommended by Wright :— 


Chromic Acid - : 2 : : 1 lb. 
Potassic Chlorate - . - - 2 OZ. 
Sulphuric Acid - - - - OU 
Water = - - - - - - 40 fluid oz. 


Mix the sulphuric acid with the water, and allow to cool, 
then add the other ingredients. This gives a cell as powerful 
as the Bunsen, but without its fumes. The chromic solution, 
however, 1s just as destructive to terminals as the nitric acid 
itself; care should accordingly be exercised in its manipulation. 

Dry Cells. 
reagent, though gases have been used, as in the chlorine battery, 


Most primary cells are excited by some liquid 


and solids, as in the silver chloride cell, and the various forms 
of so-called dry battery. Where batteries must be carried 
about, it is naturally a great advantage to possess some form 
in which the exciting material will neither spill nor get on to 
the terminals. Unfortunately, dry cells are not of sufficient 
constancy for any but the smallest form of X ray apparatus, 
and as the modern tendency is to use more powerful installa- 
tions, the dry battery is very seldom employed. It consists 
of a closed cell whose outer casing is zinc. The positive pole 
is a rod of carbon, and the exciting material is a paste. One 
form is practically a Leclanché cell (zinc in ammonium chloride 
solution, and carbon in a composition of manganese dioxide and 
carbon), in which the lquid has been made into a paste with 
sulphate of lime. They are supplied ready for use, and when 
worn out are returned to the makers to be refilled. 
Arrangement of Cells.—Iin providing a current for X ray 
work, one cell will never be sufficient by itself. The ques- 
tion, therefore, arises as to how the separate cells should be 


connected up. The current may be considerably altered by 
4 


a; 
~ 
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changes in the arrangement. The ordinary rule given in text- 
books is that the highest current is obtained from a battery 
when its cells are arranged so that the total internal resistance 
is as nearly as possible equal to the resistance of the circuit 
through which the current has to be passed. 

In X ray work the safest method is to purchase large cells 
in the first place, thus ensuring small resistance in each cell; 
and to always connect them in series, 7.¢., with the negative 
terminal of one cell attached to the positive terminal of the 
next, and so on. ‘The pressure, or electro-motive force, so ob- 
tained will equai the sum of the pressures of the cells: thus 
eight Bunsen cells, in series, will give a pressure of 17 x 8 = 
13°6 volts, which will work a 10-in. coil, if the cells be large 
enough. 

Secondary and Storage Batteries. — A storage battery, 
when charged ready tor use, acts on exactly the same prin- 
ciple as the simple voltaic cell described on page 48. Each 
cell consists, theoretically, of a plate of lead (—), whose sur- 
face is in a spongy condition, and a plate of lead peroxide (+ ), 
both immersed in dilute sulphuric acid. The chemical re- 
actions occurring in this cell, when it is being discharged, are 
rather complicated, but in the main the effect is to reduce the 
peroxide plate and oxidize the lead plate until both assume the 
intermediate form of litharge. 

The peculiarity of this cell is, that by passing a current 
from a primary battery, or a dynamo machine, in a reverse 
direction through it, +e, by attaching the + pole of the 
dynamo with the + (peroxide) pole of the cell, we get it re- 
generated—that is, we reduce the litharge on the lead plate to 
spongy lead, and reoxidize that on the oxide plate to peroxide. 
Other reactions which take place during the discharge or 
regeneration of the cell will be mentioned later. 

The earliest patterns of the cell were made by immersing 
two large sheets of lead in dilute sulphuric acid and passing a 
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current, for an hour or two, through the electrolytic cell so 
formed. This would slightly alter the surfaces of the plates, 
and when they were connected through a suitable resistance, 
a small current would flow in the reverse direction from that 
originally supplied. This current was allowed to discharge 
itself, and then the dynamo applied again, but this time charg- 
ing it in the opposite direction. After the cell had been thus 
charged and discharged many times in opposite directions, it 
was said to be “ formed,” and could be used as a secondary cell 
of some capacity.! 

An obvious improvement on this long and troublesome 
method of forming a cell was to coat the plates with either 
litharge, lead peroxide, or spongy lead before using them. One 
of the great advances in the manufacture of modern accumu- 
lators has been the improvement of these compositions or 
pastes. 

When they were first used, great difficulty was found in 
making them adhere to the lead plates, and various devices 
were resorted to. A modern battery plate is usually made up 
of a leaden framework or “ grid” similar to the wax of a honey- 
comb, excepting that each hole is square in section. The holes 
are filled up with the paste. To make a positive plate, a mix- 
ture of red-lead or litharge and dilute sulphuric acid is forced 
into the holes in the grid and slowly dried. When perfectly 
dry it is immersed in a strong clear solution of bleaching 
powder. This oxidizes it to lead peroxide, and saves the trouble 
of forming. A negative plate may be made by filling the grid 
with paste and reducing by electricity, or by filling with 
spongy lead. 

Many kinds both of grid and paste are used, but as the 
practical management of all kinds of secondary battery is much 
the same, the above description may be taken as typical. 


1 See note on ‘‘ Capacity of Accumulators” on p. 26. 
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In the cells used for radiography, the capacity is about 6 
ampere hours per square foot of area of the positive plates, so 
that to get a capacity of 380 ampere hours—and less would be 
inconvenient—the area of the positive plate must be 5 square 
feet. .An ordinary cell, therefore, contains several small positive 
plates connected together and alternating with several negative 
plates. Further, if one side of a positive plate reduces or 
oxidises more rapidly than the other, it is apt to twist, so that 
it is usual to arrange the plates so that each positive has a 
negative on either side of it, thus requiring one more negative 
plate in each cell than there are positives. 

The type of cell to be selected for X ray work will depend 
on the class of work to be done. Where the batteries are to 
be moved about very much, one of the portable forms will be 
found most useful. These are generally made up in ebonite 
cells, enclosed in a case of oak or teak. The two most 
commonly used in England are Lithanode or E.P.S. (electrical 
power storage), batteries of six cells each, having a capacity of 
30 ampere hours, and supplying a current at 12-volts pressure. 

The Lithanode battery is completely closed in above with 
marine glue, excepting for stoppers, which may be removed 
to allow the escape of gas or to replenish the supply of acid. 
Such a cell is very heavy and liable to various accidents. 
A very little carelessness in transport—and there are many 
occasions when it has to be removed by unskilled servants— 
may lead to the cracking of a cell, which forms a leak, not. 
only annoying on its own account, but apt to rot the wood of 
the case. J remember very distinctly a battery receiving a 
disastrous fall by the wood breaking at one of the attachments 
of the leather handle when it was being carried. One of the 
cells had sprung a leak some time previously and had been 
repaired by the makers, and most probably the strength of 
the wood had been impaired by acid. 

It would be very much better, where batteries have to be 
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moved about very much, to use two of a lighter type, of, say, 
four cells each. The slight extra trouble in coupling them would 
be more than compensated for by their gain in portability. 

Reference to this subject will be made when considering 
practical installations (page 135). For stationary apparatus, 
where batteries are used, and where they may be charged in 
situ, it is far better to have separate open cells, which may 
easily be examined at will, the only drawback being the effect 
of evaporation. 

The E.P.S. Company supply a battery of six cells, lighter 
than the one last described; moreover, the acid and plates are 
easier to examine, as each cell is simply covered by a wooden 
lid, the whole six being enclosed in a teak box. 

Management of Secondary Batteries. — The chemical 
changes which take place in a battery during charge or dis- 
charge are not without their mechanical effects. The manu- 
facture of plates has reached a high pitch of perfection, and 
so long as they are used carefully and intelligently, they will 
give excellent results, but as soon as they are subjected to 
strains which they are not designed to withstand, the mechanical 
effects begin to assert themselves. 

The chief of these effects is alteration in the shape of a 
plate. This may be caused by too rapid charge or discharge. 
The first is apt to heat the battery and help the disintegration 
of the plates, and the second may cause “ buckling” or twisting. 
It must be remembered that the plates are very close together, 
so that a twist may easily cause them to touch one another. 

If a battery be allowed to completely discharge, it will 
begin to disintegrate, so that all batteries, whether in use or 
not, should be charged up from time to time. There is always 
a certain amount of electrical leakage, so that a battery left to 
itself will gradually “run down”. 

The best method of testing a battery's condition is by 
means of the voltmeter. The voltage changes with the state 
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of its plates. When it is freshly charged, each cell has a 
pressure of a little over 2 volts (about 2:2). On discharging, 
either by being left to leak by itself, or by normal use, it rapidly 
sinks to 2 volts. This E.M.F. it retains during discharge for 
a considerable time, and so long as each cell when tested 
registers 2 volts, it may be considered efficient. When it has 
discharged as much as is safe, the electro-motive force again 
falls to about 1°8 volts, and the battery should be at once 
recharged. 

For testing each cell separately—and this is the safest plan 
—a small voltmeter registering electro-motive forces up to 
3 or 4 volts is the best; it costs about £2. When.a voltmeter 
is used in the ordinary course of work, it 1s customary to 
measure the total E.M.F. of the battery, thus using an instru- 
ment capable of registering 20 or 30 volts. In such a case 
the battery should not be used when the number on the volt- 
meter falls below twice the number of cells. 

Charging Batteries.—Seeing that a secondary battery is a 
somewhat expensive portion of an X ray outfit, and that its 
period of usefulness is greatly dependent on the care with 
which it is used, a careful study of the precautions necessary 
both in charging, discharging and general management. will 
amply repay the radiographer. When purchasing a battery, 
the buyer should always make sure, of as many details as 
possible with regard to the current which is most efficient in 
charging, and the current which it is best adapted for supply- 
ing. Asarule, either the maker or dealer from whom it is 
purchased can supply a tabulated form giving size and number 
of plates, capacity in ampere hours, normal charging and dis- 
charging rates in ainperes, together with such other details as 
the weight and size of the battery. 

To follow out in detail the process of charging, the first 
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consideration 1s the state of the “ electrolyte,’ in this case sul- 


phurie acid. 
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The acid should be free from arsenic, and, as sulphuric acid 
is very cheap, and very little is required, the best brimstone 
sulphuric acid should always be used. One part of the strong 
acid is poured into seven parts of water, in a stoneware jug and 
well stirred.’ It is allowed to stand until quite cool, when 
some sediment may have settled. The specific gravity of the 
cool acid will now be about 1°190. 

This density of the acid is very important, as variations 
from the above strength make a great difference in the 
resistance of the cells, and therefore introduce the possibility 
of heating durmg work. Every medical man is well ac- 
quainted with the use of many forms of hydrometer, though 
the ones which he uses for such purposes as taking the density 


Fig. 17.—Hicks’ Hydrometer. 


of urine are not graduated to sufficiently high gravities for 
this work. A special one may be purchased at a small cost 
graduated from 1100 to 1300. It is usually made of a 
flattened form so that it may be introduced into an open cell. 

A most ingenious hydrometer is manufactured by Mr. 
Hicks, for use with secondary cells. One form of this is 
shown in Fig. 17. The hydrometer consists of a flattened 
tube open at both ends to admit the acid, and containing 
three coloured glass bulbs or floats. The upper one, purple, 
marked 1°170, will float as soon as the acid exceeds that 
strength, the next will rise as soon as the acid exceeds 1°190, 
and the third when the gravity rises above 1:200. 

The form shown in the figure is intended for use with the 


' Never pour the water into the strong acid, but always the acid into the 
water. 
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closed form of battery so much in favour at present. The flexible 
tube is passed into the interior of the battery, and sufficient 
acid sucked up by means of the rubber bulb to float one or 
more of the coloured beads. 

Unless the battery has been transported from a distance, 
it will arrive ready charged, in which case the acid prepared 
above is only used for replenishing. 

Should the battery be purchased dry, the plates must be 
just covered with the liquid before charging, the chief pre- 
cautions being to see that the acid is quite cold and of the 
requisite strength.! 

The next consideration is the actual charging. This may 
be done either from electric Lght mains, a private dynamo 
machine or primary batteries. The arrangement of the last 
has already been explained (page 49). The private dynamo 
will either have been purchased especially for this work, or 
will be one used for lighting. In the latter case it must be 
treated in the same way as a street main. 

The two requirements are (a) that the battery shall be 
correctly connected with the source of power, and where this 
is variable, with measuring instruments; and (b) that the 
current shall be regulated to the correct extent. | 

With regard to the first, the negative pole of the accumu- 
lator must be connected with the negative pole of the supply, 
and the positive to the positive. 

Should there be any doubt as to which pole is which, either 
in the case of the accumulator or the supply, the simplest way 


1 Later on, in describing the operation of charging, the gravity of the acid 
ig given as varving from 1°190 to 1:204. The Hicks’ hydrometer can be 
supplied to measure these strengths accurately, but the one just described is 
very convenient, as the state of the electrolyte can be judged ata glance. If 
the acid has been correctly prepared, the purple bead will always float to the 
top. The middle one should not float until charging has begun. When the 
third floats the charging has gone as far as necessary, and any further current 
passed into the cell will be used up in decomposing the acid. 
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to find the direction is by means of pole finding paper. This 
may be purchased, or readily made by soaking a strip of white 
blotting-paper in a solution of sodium sulphate, coloured with 
either blue litmus or lacmoid, and drying. When required 
for use the paper is moistened and touched by two wires, 
one connected with each pole. The sodium sulphate will be 
decomposed with separation of sulphuric acid at the positive 
pole. The acid at once turns the litmus ved, whilst the alkali 
developed at the other pole has no effect on the blue colour. 

As to the regulation of the current. Where a switch-board 
with rheostat and meters is available, the matter is simple. The 
accumulator is connected up with suitable wire (14 or 16 B.W.G.), 
the rheostats turned to their highest resistance, and the current 


Fic. 18..-Lamp Resistance. 


switched on. Next the rheostats are turned so as to gradually 
lower the resistance until the requisite current in amperes is 
registered on the ammeter. If this current has not been stated 
by the maker, a sate rule is to divide the capacity in ampere- 
hours by 10, and to allow 10 hours for complete charging. 
Thus an ordinary 30 ampere-hour accumulator should be 
charged with a current of 3 amperes for about 10 hours. 

There are, however, cheaper and simpler means of reducing 
the current than rheostats. At one time water resistances 
were recommended, but nowadays incandescent electric lamps, 
suitably mounted, are generally used. 

An electrical engineer should be employed to make the 
necessary arrangements. Three 16 candle-power lamps are 
placed in parallel so that the resistance may be 4 of that of a 
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single lamp. These should be arranged side by side on the 
wall, with two terminals and a switch. 

A convenient arrangement supplied by several makers is 
shown in Fig. 18. Here the lamp resistance is mounted on a 
movable board, so that the only necessary fixture is a plug 
which the electrician will fix in the wall. He should of course 
be informed of the exact capacity of the battery, and the rate 
at which it is to be charged, so that he may insert a suitable 
safety fuse. To charge the battery from such a plug, a con- 
necting wire is used similar to that used for reading lamps. 
Both wires are usually placed in one binding for the greater 
part of their length, their free ends being fixed to a flat piece 
of copper made in such a shape that it may be readily attached 
to the terminals of the battery. After testing for negative 
and positive poles, the plug should be marked so that it may 
always be replaced in the same position, and the copper attach- 
ments should be stamped, the one with a + and the other 
with a -. 

As charging proceeds, various chemical changes take place 
in the cell. The alteration in the plates has already been 
mentioned. It is the change in the electrolyte, however, which 
gives us a clue to the state of the cell. The acid, which had 
at first a specific gravity of 1:19, gradually dissolves a certain 
quantity of lead, until its density has risen to 1:°204. When it 
reaches 1:200, it becomes saturated with lead sulphate, so that 
it. begins to appear milky, and when the hydrometer registers. 
1:204, the acid decomposes rapidly, giving off oxygen and 
hydrogen gases.! 

If the charging current should be a little too strong, this 
disengagement of gas, or “boiling,” as it is often called, begins 
to take place before the cell is fully charged, so that it should 
not be taken as definitely indicating that the work is complete. 


' See footnote to p. 56. 
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If the cells be open ones, a Hicks’ hydrometer may be left 
in the electrolyte during the whole operation and examined 
from time to time. If they be enclosed in a box, the tube of 
the hydrometer (Fig. 18) should be introduced through one of 
the plug holes in the top, and a little of the acid sucked up from 
time to time into the tube by means of the ball, so that its 
density may be noted. The floating of the lowest ball indi- 
cates that the battery is fully charged. 

It is advisable to allow the battery to stand for an hour or 
so until any gas adhering to the plates has been disengaged, 
and then to test each cell separately with the small volt- 
meter. 


CHAPTER III. 
INDUCTION @OILS. 


Ruhmkorff’s Coil.—Medical men are well acquainted with 
the general appearance of the small coils used for producing 
the “faradaic” current; but as the large X ray coils are built 
up on the same principle as these small ones, it will be as well 
to consider their construction in detail. 


On page 27 will be found a short explanation of the word 


Fig. 19.—Diagram of Small Induction Coil. 


“induction,” together with descriptions of experiments on in- 
duced currents. In the same place the technical terms primary 
coil and secondary coil are defined, It is difficult to describe 
an induction coil without using technical expressions, but these 
are avoided, as far as possible, in this’chapter. Where they 
become necessary they are used without explanation, and the 
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reader is referred either to the chapter on “Electrical Terms,” 
or to some elementary text-book on the subject. 

The names of Mason and Du Bois Raymond are intimately 
associated with the earlier induction coils, but the form used in 
X ray work is usually considered as a development of Ruhm- 
korft’s invention. 

Figure 19 shows diagrammatically the construction of a 
small coil. A thick wire, A, A, A, A, capable of carrying a 
powerful current, is wrapped in a coil round a bundle of soft. 
iron wires. Outside this, and carefully insulated from it, is a 
coil consisting of many turns of fine wire, CO, O, C, each turn 


[a 


Fig. 20.—Mechanical Break. 


being well insulated from the next. The coil of thick wire, A, 
forms the primary, and the coil of thin wire, C, the secondary 
circuit. = 

In the primary circuit is a mechanical arrangement, X, for 
rapidly making and breaking the current. Many interrupters, 
as these arrangements are named, have been devised, and the 
chief will be described in a later paragraph. One of the oldest 
(Fiszeau’s) consists of an upright bar, A (Fig. 20), connected 
with the positive terminal of the battery or source of power. 
The current passes up the bar, along a screw, B, which termin- 
ates in a piece of platinum,c. The platinum presses against 
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another piece, b, so as to form electrical contact. The piece bh 
is fixed to an upright spring, F, at the top of which is an 
iron weight, EH. The current thus runs up A and down F. 
Thence it is led to the primary coil, G in the dia- 
eram represents the end of the bundle of iron wires. 
When the current passes, this bundle of wires becomes 
magnetised and attracts the iron weight, KE. As soon as 
this moves towards G, it “breaks” the current by separating 
the platinum contacts b and ¢. As soon as the current stops, 
the “core” of iron, G, loses its magnetism, and the weight flies 
back under the influence of the spring, F, thus “making” the 
current. This alternate making and breaking goes on very 
rapidly. The speed at which it takes place, and the influence 
of the speed on the secondary current, is discussed later. 

At the “make” a momentary inverse current 1s induced in 
the secondary coil which, for reasons explained later, is com- 
paratively small and becomes suppressed, whilst at the “break ” 
a powerful momentary direct current 1s induced, and it is this 
current which manifests itself by a spark passing between the 
ends of the secondary coil. 

A further attachment is the condenser, consisting of a 
large number of sheets of tin-foil separated by layers of 
paraffined paper. The sheets of tin-foil are connected alter- 
nately with the upright (A, Fig. 20) and the spring (F, Fig. 20) 
of the contact breaker. 

As the induction coil is one of the most important parts of 
an X ray installation, it will be described in considerable 
detail. 

The Primary Coil. 


In speaking of a dynamo machine 
(page 33), it was stated that the current is caused by the motion 
of a coil of wire in a magnetic field. In an induction coil the 
secondary eftect is caused by altering the magnetic field whilst 
keeping the coils stationary. Hence it is necessary that the 
magnetic field caused by the primary coil shall be strong and 
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concentrated, and shall change very rapidly with the make 
and break of the current. This concentration and strengthen- 
ing of the field 1s secured by means of the iron core. As 
mentioned in the last paragraph, it 1s usually made up of fine 
iron wire. Sucha bundle of wires magnetises and demagnetises 
more rapidly than a solid core of iron, hence giving very rapid 
alterations in the magnetic field. 

In large coils, the primary consists of two or three layers of 
silk-covered copper wire (12 or 14 B.W.G.) which has been run 
through melted paraffin wax before winding. The layers are 
separated by paraftined paper. 

Let us, for the moment, ignore the secondary coil, and con- 
sider exactly what takes place in the primary as the current is 
made and broken. 

On making, a current rushes through each loop of the 
primary wire, inducing momentary opposite currents in the 
next loop of the primary wire on either side of it. This will 
oppose, and, therefore, retard the original current; but, as it 
is only induced momentarily, it does not stop the battery 
current, but merely causes it to gradually reach its maximum. 
This effect is known as self-induction. 

On breaking, a self-induced current tends to pass along in 
the direction originally taken by the battery current. This 
being of high electro-motive force, is apt to spark across the 
contact breaker, thus causing the break to take place slowly, 
or not at all. To avoid this, the condenser is introduced, as 
already explained. It acts as an electrical cushion, absorbing 
the shock of the self-induced current, and giving it back again 
to slacken the strength of the make in the primary. The 
total effect, then, is that the make is gradual, whilst the break 
is sudden. By removing the condenser from a coil working 
with a mechanical contact breaker, the suddenness of the 
break is so altered that the resulting spark from the secondary 
coil is reduced quite 90 per cent. in length, whilst the spark at 
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the contact breaker is greatly increased. The primary coil, 
with its core, is usually covered in with a tight-fitting case of 
thin ebonite, which insulates it from the secondary. 

The Secondary Coil.—The wire of this coil is very fine (36 
B.W.G.), as 1t has only a small current to carry. But, on 
account of its high electro-motive force, the wires must be 
insulated with the greatest possible care. With small coils 
this is done in many ways, sometimes making the whole coil 
into a solid mass by filling up the gaps between the wires 
with melted resin. The insulating material used nowadays 
is usually some form of paraffin wax.! For small coils silk- 
covered wire is run through melted wax and wound evenly 
on the bobbin. Where a layer is im situ it is painted with hot 
wax so as to leave no air spaces, and waxed paper carefully 
wrapped round it whilst still warm, again avoiding any im- 
prisonment of air. The winding is thus continued, putting on 
layer after layer, insulating one loop from the next by wax, 
and one layer from another by waxed paper. 

In large coils the secondary is wound in sections. The 
bobbin is divided up by insulating dises of ebonite, waxed 
paper or mica. In the sections so formed are wound a series of 
disc-shaped coils insulated by means of wax. 

The advantage of this system, introduced by Messrs. 
Siemens & Halske, is very great. Since the potential of the 
wire rises fairly regularly from one end to the other, it follows 
that the first loop on a coil wound in the old way is at a very 
ditferent potential from the one lying nearest to it on the 
second layer, as there is a great length of wire between the 
two. Hence the insulation in such places is liable to give way. 

In the sectional coil, no loop is very different in potential 
from those lying nearest to it, the maximum difference being 


'Mr. W. H. Cox tells me that he uses a mixture of paraffin wax, ozokerite 
and resin, which will not melt at any temperature to which the coil is likely 
to be exposed. 
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between the ends of the coil and not between the inner and 
outer layers. 

The terminals of the coil are connected with discharging 
rods usually fixed on pillars standing on the base-board of the 
coil. 

A word or two should be said here about the quality of 
wax used in making a coil. Workers in temperate climates 
seldom have trouble with the wax of their coils. On page 196 
mention is made of a case where the wax melted out of a coil 
during a long railway journey. <A case of another kind has 
been described to me by my brother, Mr. J. E. Addyman, of 
Colombo. In the intensely damp and hot climate of this town 
his advice as an electrical engineer was asked with regard to a 
large coil which continually went wrong. ° He found that the 
insulating material was absorbing moisture and thus losing its 
dielectric qualities. The defect was remedied by making a 
special case for the instrument which contained a zinc drawer 
covered with a perforated zinc top and containing quicklime. 
After standing for some time in the artificially dry atmosphere 
so caused, the paraffin recovered its insulating powers, and the 
coil began to work as before. 

Another case brought to my notice some years ago (before 
Roentgen’s discovery), of a small coil breaking down, was 
traced to the rotting of part of the secondary coil. In this 
case the paraffin was found to be impure and to contain stearic 
acid. 

Paraffin wax of various melting-points is readily obtainable, 
the usual grades being from 105° to 135° F., and it may be 
readily tested for fatty acids by melting and adding a crystal 
of rosaniline. Paraffin, if pure, is not coloured by the dye. 
Any good coil maker will make a coil specially for hot or 
damp climates if asked to do so. 

Contact Breakers.—Many inventors have turned their 


attention to the improvement of contact breakers. The result 
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is an enormous number of devices. There are far too many to 
be described in detail here, but each works on one of three or 
four well-defined lines, so that a description of a few types 
will enable the worker to readily understand any one which is 
likely to come into his hands, 

_ From what has been said (see page 62) concerning the work- 
ing of the primary coil and its core, it will be seen that the 
“making” of the current takes an appreciable time. Therefore 
it is advantageous to have some means of regulating the rate 
at which the contact breaker works, and also if possible some 
means of regulating the ratio between the time during which 
the current passes, and that during which there is no current. 

The importance of this last point will be best appreciated 
by a consideration of the difference between the effects of the 
make and the break. When the current 1s started (make) it 
takes an appreciable time to reach its maximum, so that to 
obtain the full effect of the break it should be allowed to flow 
until the self-induction is overcome and the highest possible 
current is passing through the primary. With the break it is 
different. As soon as the break has taken place (and the more 
instantaneous it is the greater the inductive effect) the coil is 
ready to have the current made again. Thus, to get the 
highest inductive effect, the period during which the current is 
passing should be as long as possible, and the period during 
which none is passing as short as possible, or in other words, 
for all periods of vibration, the higher the ratio of the make 
period to the break period and the more efficiently will the 
coil work. 

Breaks may be conveniently divided into four classes: 
automatic breaks, separate magnetic breaks, mercury breaks 
and electrolytic breaks. 

Automatic Breaks :— 

(a) The Apps’ Interrupter.—Mr. Alfred Apps, who has 
devoted a great many years to the study of the induction 
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coil, and who has made some of the finest coils in the world, 
patented, in 1867, a simple but very effective break. It is 
shown in Fig. 21, and is the same in principle as the one in 
Fig. 20. The improvements are twofold. Firstly, the tension 
screw, T, when turned to the left, strains the spring, S, towards 
the standard, A, thus causing the contacts, C E, to press more 
strongly together. The greater this pressure and the slower 
will be the rate of vibration, thus allowing of a more com- 
plete magnetisation and demagnetisation of the core. At the 
same time it lengthens the time of contact between the platinum 
piece to a greater extent than the time of non-contact. The 


second improvement is in the material of which the spring is 


Fig. 21.—Apps’ Interrupter. 


made, Changes of temperature alter the elasticity of a metal 
spring very greatly, and continuous working of a large coil 
often makes the break very hot. Moreover, it will not stand the 
continuous alteration in the strain caused by the tension screw. 
Apps’ brass is wonderfully durable, and although it is not per- 
fect in retaining its elasticity as the temperature rises, it 1s 
certainly better than any other metal at present in use. 
The great advantage of the Apps’ interrupter is that it is 
regulated entirely by means of one tension screw. <A 10-in 
coul (nominal) may easily be made to give any length of spark 
from }-in. up to 12 ins. by simply turning this single screw. 
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Its drawback is that the pressure between the contacts, if too 
great, is not easily overcome, and this tends to render the 
break not quite so sharp. The question of the most efficient 
pressure has been investigated, I believe, by Mr. Bowron, whose 
break is described below. 

The Apps’ break has many imitations, which are usually 
much cheaper. Should circumstances necessitate the buying of 
such an one, care should be taken that the platinums are smooth 
and wide, and that the tension serew works easily and evenly. 

The practical details of working with this break are very 
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few. Attention should be paid to the condition of the platinum 
contacts. These should be kept perfectly flat by filmg down 
any roughness, and then polishing with emery paper. During 
work one of the contacts will become more or less pitted, and 
the other will become roughened by the projection of particles 
of platinum across the intervening space during the “break ”’. 
When starting work with carefully flattened contacts, the 
spring should be set absolutely free by releasing the tension, and 


1 This cannot be too strongly insisted upon. A coil which, with contact. 
well flattened and polished, will give a 12-in. spark, will often only work up 
to 9 ins. with rough contacts. 
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the top screw adjusted so that interval between C E is very 
small. For the utmost effect of the coil this interval may be 
as much as ,|,-in., for smaller effects less; but it is always as 
well to have a slight space so that the current does not start 
until a shght tension is applied. 

(b) The Vril Break.—This device is, like the Apps’ break, a 
type from which several others are variations. It will be 
understood on reference to Fig. 22. It consists of a standard of 
brass which supports a tension screw and contact screw as before. 
But instead of the single spring holding both contact and 
weight, two springs are used, one for each. The current, before 
reaching the primary coil, has to pass up the standard, through 
the contacts and down the contact spring, B. When the current 
passes, the magnetism of the core attracts the weight. ‘This 
bends the weight spring, but does not instantly break the 
circuit, for it has to travel through a certain distance before 
the tip of the screw, C, catches the head of the contact spring, 
and thus separates the contact. On the other hand, the “make” 
occurs before the weight has completed its backward swing. 
The total effect is, that the ratio between the times of current 
and no current is widened out, and the current in the primary 
is enabled to overcome the various retarding eftects and reach 
its maximum before the break occurs. | 

All mechanical breaks are noisy, but the extra noise which 
would be expected from the double spring arrangement may be 
overcome by piacing a thin strip of rubber on the top of the 
contact spring, where it strikes the screw, C. I have seen a 
Vril break working with a rubber cap over this screw in 
addition to the strip on the contact spring. 

This break, when once started, is entirely regulated by the 
tension screw; but the preliminary setting is rather more com- 
plicated than in simpler breaks. The screw, A, must be set 
—with the tension slack—so that the contacts are almost 
touching. The screw, C, will also need setting. 
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It will be noticed, as an advantage, that this break gives 
a prolonged “make” without placing a large tension on the 
spring. This has the effect of saving the platinum, which 
does not wear away as rapidly as in the simpler forms. 

(c) The Bowron Breaks.—Mr. G. Bowron has paid con- 
siderable attention to the manufacture of efficient breaks, and 
has made careful measurements of the efficiency of various 
forms. At the January (1900) meeting of the Roentgen Society, 
he showed improved forms of mechanical breaks in which he 
removed the strain as much as possible from the springs. His 
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Fire. 93.—Bowron Break. 


experience leads him to believe that the pressure of the contacts 
just betore the break should not exceed the weight of 8 oz, 
and he even seems to think that a reduction to 4 oz. would 
have a good eftect. 

The first break is adapted for coils giving up to 6-inch 
spark. It is similar in general appearance to the Apps’ form, 
the only part needing description being the weight. This, 
instead of being rigidly connected with the spring, slides along 
a rod, A (Fig. 23). When the current passes, the weight moves 
along the rod, and in doing so extends. the spiral spring, B. 
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When the tension on this spring rises sufficiently to overcome 
the tension on the contact spring, the contacts are separated. 
At the break the weight flies back under the action of the 
spiral. This has the same eftect as the Vril in prolonging the 
time of contact, thus giving a spark of given length with less 
expenditure of primary current. 

It may be objected that a longer contact must naturally 
use more current, but the reasonableness of the above state- 
ment is at once seen when put the other way round. With- 
out increasing the current we obtain a longer and thicker 
spark. 
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Fig. 24.—The Bowron Break. 


The second form, used for larger coils, and capable of 
taking a very powerful primary current, is much more com- 
plicated. It is shown diagrammatically in Fig. 24. A is a 
brass standard, which supports three adjustable screws. Bis a 
contact spring, which presses the platinum contacts together 
with just the requisite force. C is a separate tension spring, 
which may be adjusted by means of the screw, D. Near the 
head of this spring, C, is a rubber buffer, which regulates the 
extent of free movement of the contact spring. F is a bar of 
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soft iron, surrounded by a coil of copper wire, so that it may 
be magnetised if necessary. At its upper end it carries the 
usual iron weight, but at its lower end it is hinged so that it 
may swing freely. As it swings forward towards the core 
its movement is checked by the contact spring, b, which 
catches the screw-head, H, made of ebonite. After breaking 
the contact, the two springs, B and C, come together and op- 
pose the forward movement with their combined resistance, 
which is increased, if necessary, by applying tension with the 
screw, D. As the weight swings back on its hinge, its ebonite 
screw, after freeing the springs, is checked by the india-rubber 
buffer, K, whose position is regulated by the screw, F. 

The great advantage of this break is that the pressure at 
the point of contact is always the same, since the tension spring 
acts only on the swinging of the hammer, and not on the 
platinum contacts. High-pressure currents (25 volts for a 
10-in. coil) may be used with this break, but it 1s advisable to 
connect the coil surrounding the hammer, in series with the 
primary when using such currents. It appears to be highly 
efficient, and is much cleaner and more amenable to transport 
than the mercury breaks to be described later. 

Separate Mechanical Breaks.—Some makers, as the Volt- 
ohm Company, make coils without interrupters, and all first- 
class makers have special sets of terminals on their coils which 
allow of the use of some external means of making and break- 
ing. Usually a mercury break or electrolytic interrupter is 
selected for use externally, but some workers prefer one of the 
so-called electro-magnetic breaks. These are usually something 
between the Apps and Vril in construction, with the addition 
of an electro magnet, which acts on the hammer in the same 
way as the primary of the induction coil. 

Mercury Breaks.—In this class of apparatus contact 1s 
made by dipping a conducting wire into mercury. This is, 
naturally, more efficient than bringing together two pieces of 
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platinum, as the contact between the wire and the mercury is 
so much more perfect. On the other hand, vessels of mercury 
are not readily moved from place to place without a certain 
amount of messiness. 

Foucault’s interrupter, which is the simplest form, consists 
of an iron weight on a spring which is attracted to the core 
of the primary at each make, bearing a long copper wire so 
arranged that its end just dips into a vessel of mercury at the 
backward swing, and moves up free of the mercury at the 
forward swing. 

In this form it 1s scarcely ever used for X ray work, as, 
although efficient for small coils, it works too slowly for use 
with a screen, and churns up the mercury rather badly. If 
a clean surface of mercury be used, it is rapidly oxidised. If 
the surface is covered with paraffin oil or water, the mercury 
soon breaks up into very fine globules, which makes the in- 
sulating liquid a conductor. Hence it is useless for prolonged 
exposure. 

This breaking up of the mercury is the great drawback to 
all mercury breaks. It is partially overcome by setting the 
wire exactly at right angles to the surface of the mercury, 
and arranging the apparatus so that it strikes up and down 
without any alteration in the direction of its longer axis. 

This cannot be managed with a swinging arrangement, 
hence the better class of mercury break is worked either by 
a small electro-motor or by clockwork. Even an accurately 
dipping break causes some churning, but this may be reduced 
to a minimum by altering the viscosity of the mercury. This 
should be increased until it is as different as possible from 
that of the supernatant liquid, whether petroleum or water. 

When two unmixable liquids of similar viscosity are shaken 
together, they tend to form a more or less permanent emul- 
sion, whilst two with very different viscosities have no such 
tendency. ‘This may be readily shown by shaking up two 
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stoppered bottles, each containing a little mercury, covered in 
one case by strong sulphuric acid, and in the other by water. 
On allowing them to settle, the mercury takes much longer 
to assume its permanent form in the acid bottle that in the 
water. In practice the viscosity of mercury is generally in- 
creased by dissolving platinum in it to form a liquid amalgam. 
The proportions usually recommended being 7 parts of mercury 
to 1 of platinum. 

Probably the best of these dipping mercury breaks is the 
one invented by Max Kohl. The motor is worked by a separ- 
ate battery, and the speed is regulated by either a break or 
a rheostat. For accurate work a speed indicator is attached, 
so that conditions which may have been successful at one time 
can be exactly reproduced. Here the ratio between the times 
of current and no current are regulated by a lever, which raises 
or lowers the mercury vessel. When the level of the mercury 
rises, the dipping wire is immersed during a longer portion of 
its voyage, giving a longer period when the current is made. 
Since the distance through which the wire travels is constant, 
the period during which the current is broken decreases, as the 
period of “make” increases. 

A great advantage of this break, which is only fully 
realised after a little experience in its working, is that it may 
be started and adjusted to the required conditions before any 
current is sent through the coil. 

Its disadvantages are the uncleanliness already referred to, 
and the necessity for accurate levelling before starting work. 
This last is of course no drawback when the installation is a 
stationary one, but when apparatus must be carried from place 
to place it is very trying. Dr. Mackenzie Davidson has recently 
introduced a form of mercury break in which the contact 1s 
made by a knife rotating on a nearly horizontal axle. It is 
so arranged that at each revolution the edge of the knife slides 
through the surface of the mercury. 
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Mercury Jet Break.—Another mercury interrupter work- 
ing on an entirely different principle is shown in Fig. 25. It 
is rather complicated in construction, but its method of working 
is readily understood. An upright spindle worked by a small 
electro-motor rotates in a vessel whose lower part is filled with 
mercury. As the spindle rotates it carries round a series of 
sheets of copper, which are to be seen inside the glass vessel, 
and are shown separately in Fig. 26. At the same time it works 


Fic. 25.—Mercury Jet Break. 


a pump. This directs a jet of the mercury outwards from the 
centre of the vessel in such a manner that, as the copper plates 
pass round, the jet strikes them one after another. The 
current 1s conducted along the jet of mercury, which makes 
contact with the copper plates, and of course breaks the current 
in the spaces between the plates. To prevent any sparking, 
the vessel is nearly filled with paraffin. 

The rapidity of make and break is governed by the rate at 
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which the spindle is revolved, whilst the ratio between the time 
of current and the time of no current is regulated by the ratio 
between the sizes of the plates and the intervals between them. 

Electrolytic Breaks.—Wehnelt found that the rapid and 
regular alterations in the strength of a current electrolysing 


dilute acid can be arranged so as to make a very efficient form 
of contact breaker. By using electrodes of enormously 
different sizes, as, for instance, the point of a platinum needle 
for the negative and a large sheet of lead for the positive, the 
current is made and broken at a high speed and very perfectly. 
Indeed the break is so sudden and perfect that it does away 
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Fig. 26.—Working Parts of Mercury Jet Break. 
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with the necessity for a condenser, and already in the cata- 
logues of certain makers we find quotations for coils without 
condensers. 

The Wehnelt break is manufactured in many forms of more 
or less complexity. The simplest form may be readily put 
together by any one who wishes to make experiments with it. 
A piece of glass tubing, No. 4 size ({ in. internal diameter), 
8 in. long, is drawn out at one end in a gas flame, and a piece 
of thin platinum wire } in. long is fused into it so that be- 
tween + in. and } in. projects from the end, the rest being 
inside the tube, This will form the negative point. The tube 
is fitted into a piece of wood (A, Fig. 27), which may be placed 
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across the top of a jam pot. A little mercury, B, is poured into 
the tube, and a copper wire connected with the negative pole 
of the battery or other source of electricity. A piece of sheet 
lead is bent so as to form a lining to the sides of the pot, and 
connected by a copper wire with the negative terminal of the 
primary coil. The positive terminal of the primary is con- 
nected with the positive pcle of the battery. The jam pot is 
partly filled with dilute sulphuric acid (sp. gr. 1°205), and the 
break is complete. When the current is turned on, the break 
works with a humming sound. 


Fic. 27.—Section through portion of Improvised Wehnelt Break. 


The various forms of this break have platinum points which 
may be regulated as to size and position by mechanical means ; 
and in some cases attachments for cooling the acid and for 
getting rid of the gas which is formed by decomposition of the 
electrolyte. 

Although a battery giving 12 volts pressure will work 
this break when its resistance is sufficiently small, it is 
usually stated that the voltage necessary is from 50 to 
100 volts. The makers supply it specially designed to work 
with whatever electro-motive force the operator may have at 
his disposal. As very many direct systems are now worked at 
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200 volts, it 1s advisable in such cases to use a rheostat with 
the break, though high-resistance breaks can be ee for 
use with this high pressure. 

The effect of this break is to give a torrent of sparks at 
the terminals of the secondary coil which partakes of the 
nature of a flame, but the spark-length is slightly shorter 
than with a mechanical break. When this secondary current 
is passed into an ordinary focus tube, it will very soon destroy 
the anode by melting a hole in the platinum. When the 
rheostat is used so as to decrease the current going through 
the break, and thus to insure the safety of the tube, a very 
brilliant and steady illumination of the fluorescent screen is 
obtained. The drawbacks to the use of this break are various. 
Besides the hability to spoil your tube, it is rather messy and 
ill-adapted for moving about. Moreover, the platinum point 
soon wears out, and its renewal is not easy to an amateur 
instrument maker. 

In the chapter on “Tubes” will be found a description of 
several special forms of focus tubes designed for use with the 
Wehnelt break. As these are very expensive, they constitute 
a further drawback to its use. In fact this break, although 
undoubtedly capable of very good work, especially with the 
fluorescent screen, is very little used for X ray work, and 
most experimenters, after using it for a while, discard it for one 
of the older forms. 

The Commutator or Current Reverser.—Every good coil 
is supphed with this little attachment, which enables the 
operator to send the current in either direction through the. 
primary, or to stop the current at will. An end view is shown 
in Fig. 28 (1.) and a longitudinal section in Fig. 28 (II.). A 
cylinder, A, of some non-conducting material—usually ebonite 
—has two strips of copper, D D, fixed longitudinally on its 
surface. This is supported horizontally between two metallic 
uprights, + B — B, which are connected with the two terminals 
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of the battery. Each of these uprights has a metallic connec- 
tion, the details of which are shown in II., with one of the 
copper strips. The ends of the primary coil are connected 
with springs, + C —C, which press against the sides of the 
cylinder. As one of the strips is now in direct connection with 
the positive pole and the other with the negative pole of the 


Fig. 28, I. and II.—Current Reverser. 


battery, when the handle is in the position shown in the figure 
+ Cis in connection with + B. By turning the cylinder, A, 
through half a revolution, + Bis brought into contact with 
— C, and the current through the primary thus reversed. 
When it is rotated through a quarter of a revolution from the 
position in the figure, the springs do not touch the strips, so 
that the current is completely stopped. 
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Terminals on a Coil,—Most large coils are made with 
terminals, or binding screws, so arranged that an outside break 
may be used if necessary. In the Apps’ or Apps-Newton coils 
the arrangement is shown in the diagram, Fig. 29. Nos. 1 
and 2, which are usually marked P and N, are for connection 
with the battery under ordinary circumstances when working 
with the automatic break. Nos. 3 and 5 are the terminals of 
the condenser, and are connected in ordinary work by short 
wires with 4 and 6 respectively. Nos. 4 and 6 are terminals of 
the primary without the contact breaker, but including the 


Fia, 29.—Connections used in an Apps’ Coil. 


commutator. Nos. 7 and 8 are connected directly with the 
primary coil, and have no connection with commutator, break 
or condenser. By removing the connections between 2 and 4, 
and 3 and 6, the condenser is put out of action. 

To use a mercury or other external break, the connections 
just mentioned are removed, and the wires carrying the inter- 
rupted current from the break are threaded one through 4 and 
3 and the other through 6 and 5. The commutator will still 
be in action, but not the mechanical break. 

Nos. 7 and 8 are used when the coil is employed as an ozon- 
iser. A powerful alternating current may be sent through the 
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primary from these terminals. The only fear of damage to the 
coil from this heavy current is that it may overheat the 
primary. To guard against this the Apps’ coils have an open- 
ing at one end leading into the core of the primary coil. When 
using it as an ozoniser, a thermometer may be fixed in this 
Opening. 


CHAPTER IV. 
ELECTRO-STATIC MACHINES. 


AN electro-static machine is not only a source of power, but 
since the discharge which it produces is one of very great 
potential difference, it may be considered as equivalent to a 
source of power and transformer in one. By its use we dis- 
pense with both coil and battery. Hence, instead of describing 
it in the section dealing with sources of power, it has been 
thought better to explain its action in a separate chapter. 

All the earlier machines produced statical charges by means 
of friction, but the ones used for production of X rays are 
the more modern instruments which work by induction. Mr. 
Wimshurst’s machine and its modifications act in this manner, 
producing large statical charges of such high voltage that they 
give results exactly similar to those of an induction coil. In 
fact, by overcoming the resistance of the air or the vacuum of 
a Crookes’ tube, they become highly dynamic. 

Wimshurst’s Machine.—The simplest form of this machine 
is shown in Fig. 30. It consists of two circular plates of glass 
close together, mounted so that they may be rotated in opposite 
directions. In the figure only one of these can be seen, as it 
hides the other one completely, or nearly so. Fixed in a ring 
to the outer sides of the glass plates are a series of metallic strips 
which act as travelling conductors, whilst the glass plates 
which separate one series from the other act as dielectrics. 
Here again the figure only shows one set, the other set being 
on the distant side of the hidden plate. 
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The brass rod, which is shown as running across the face of 
the glass dise from the top left-hand to the bottom right-hand 
part, carries at each end a wire brush which makes contact 
with the face of each travelling conductor as it passes. 

A similar rod is shown by dotted lines on the far side of the 
hidden plate, but running across at right angles to the first rod. 

This completes the generating part of the machine, the 
remaining parts being apparatus for collecting the successive 
small charges which are induced in the conducting strips. 


Fig. 30.—Simple Form of Wimshurst Machine. 


When the machine is set in motion, the plate seen in the 
figure will travel in the direction of the hands of a watch. 
Consider the topmost strip, which we shall suppose to possess 
a small positive “initial charge’’. After moving round to the 
right through an eighth of a revolution, it arrives opposite a 
strip in contact with the brass rod marked by a dotted line in 
the figure. This strip, being on the back plate and travelling 
in the opposite direction, is, of course, only in this position 
momentarily, but during that moment it has been subject to 
induction, and at the same time connected with another strip 
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diametrically opposite to it. It therefore travels on with a 
negative charge, whilst that with which it has been momentarily 
connected moves on with a positive charge. 

Continuing round to the right, the positive strip arrives 
opposite the prime conductor, to which it gives up its charge. 
It passes through another eighth of a revolution chargeless, and 
then coming into contact with the “ earthing” brush, and at the 
same time finding itself opposite a positively charged strip on 
the other plate, it receives a negative charge. This charge it 
carries round to the other prime conductor, but on its way 
pertorms its inductive work, producing a positive charge on a 
strip on the other plate. 

Thus the strips on each plate bear a constant stream of 
negative charges to the left-hand conductor, and a correspond- 
ing stream of positive charges to the other, producing a high 
difference of potential between the two discharge nobs, shown 
at the front of the apparatus. This difference is manifested by 
a stream of sparks between the nobs. | 

Initial Charge.—The foregoing description hypothesises an 
initial charge on one or more of the strips. After the machine 
has been once used and then left at rest, the strips on one part 
of a plate will be left at a very different potential from those 
on another part. <A current will leak across through moist 
air or over the surface of a damp plate, gradually reducing 
this difference, but since this leakage will become more and 
more sluggish as the difference lessens, it will eventually 
almost cease, and some little difference will be left. 

The smallness of the charge scarcely matters, as induction 
machines of this class work at what has been called compound 
interest. During the first few revolutions the potential differ- 
ence rapidly increases until the full efficiency is reached, so 
that a very small initial charge only means that the machine 
will take a rather longer time before giving its full power. 
Hence the Wimshurst machine is said to be “ self-exciting ””. 
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Leakage.—The leaking of the charges across the plates, 
which has just been referred to, is always taking place whilst 
the machine is working. Glass is very hygroscopic, and there- 
fore is apt to form a conducting surface of moisture. Ebonite 
plates have therefore been used. This substitution should 
make the whole apparatus much less fragile, and more port- 
able. Unfortunately, ebonite plates have a habit of warp- 
ing. A better method is to cover the glass with a waterproof 
varnish, which is less apt to condense moisture. As a further 
precaution, larger machines are usually enclosed in glass cases, 
the interiors of which are kept dry by means of some desiccat- 
ing substance, such as calcium chloride or lime. 

Another source of leakage to which these machines are 
peculiarly hable is to be found in any roughness or points on 
the prime conductors. A machine, which readily gives sparks 
several inches long from nob to nob, may be rendered com- 
paratively useless by wrapping a few turns of fine wire round 
one of the conductors and leaving the ends exposed. 

Multiple Machines.—The electrical effect obtained from 
such a machine as has just been described is an enormously 
high difference of potential between the discharge nobs, but 
the current which passes in the spark is very small. This 
defect is overcome by connecting a set of machines in parallel, 
so that, although that they do not increase the potential dif- 
ference, they greatly increase the quantity of the discharge. 
When several pairs of plates are arranged in parallel, they form 
a multiple machine, a machine with four pairs of plates, each 
having a diameter of 18 ins. costs about £20, and gives a 
7-in. spark. This will excite an X ray tube sufficiently to 
give good screen effects. Unfortunately, it is both heavy and 
fragile, so that it cannot be considered portable. Still, for 
stationary work it is excellent, being clean and always ready 
for starting. 

The Holtz Machine.—This is a machine which resembles 
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the Wimshurst in that it depends for its action on electro-static 
induction, but is very different in its constructional details. 
The simple form of the machine is shown diagrammatically 
in Fig.'31, in which the same letters are used for corresponding 
parts. One of its plates is stationary whilst the other revolves. 
A, the revolving plate, is a plain dise of glass; B, the stationary 
plate, is a square or circular piece of glass in which two holes, 
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Fig. 31.—Holtz Machine. 


c and d, are cut close to these holes, and on the side of the 
plate remote from the revolving disc are fixed two paper 
armatures, e and f. These strips of paper have projecting 
tongues which point through the holes or windows and reach 
very nearly to the movable disc. The tongues point in the 
opposite direction from that in which the plate A moves, On 
the other side of the moving plate (see Fig. 31, 11.) are arranged 


fod 
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two brass collectors g and h (rods of brass with sharp pro- 
jectng pins pointing towards the glass). Each of these 
points directly towards one of the armatures. 

Connection is made between the two collectors or combs by 
the brass rods / and m, and the sliding dischargers 1, o. 

To work such a machine the two dischargers » and o 
must be brought together so that the nobs at their ends are in | 
contact, a small charge must be given to one of the armatures 
a or b by means of an electrophorus, and the plate A must be 
turned quickly. After a few turns the discharge rods may be 
separated, when a torrent of bright sparks will flash across 
between the nobs. 

To understand the working of the machine, we must re- 
member that a charge may reside on the surface of a plate of 
glass. Supposing that the armature a has a positive charge, 
this acting across the glass plates will attract a negative charge 
to the points of the comb g, and repel a positive charge to the 
points on the comb h. 

Negatively electrified air will stream off the points of the 
comb g on to the glass. It will be carried round until it comes 
opposite to h where it will be neutralised by the positive 
charge flowing from h, at the same time inducing a further 
positive charge in /, and a stronger negative charge at gq. 

As the plate continues revolving, the positively electrified 
wind from / will give a positive charge to the lower half of 
the surface of the plate. 

Further, the larger positive charge of h will induce a 
negative charge in the armature f, repelling a positive charge 
to its farthest point, viz., the tongue. <A positive electric wind 
will therefore play on the back of the rotating plate from the 
tip of the tongue, thus causing both sides of the lower half of 
the plate to be electrified positively, and both sides of the 
upper half to be electrified negatively. 

After working for a few turns, the nobs n and o may be 
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separated, and the difference of potential between / and g 
will be sufficient to maintain a discharge between them. 

The chief practical difference between the Holtz and the 
Wimshurst machines is that the Holtz is not self-exciting, so 
that it is necessary to start it by applying an electrophorus to 
one of the armatures. 

In America the Holtz machine is much used for X ray 
work, and very large multiple machines are manufactured, 
having six or eight pairs of plates, with the movable plates all 
on one axle. Such a machine is at work in London at St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital. It is run by an electro-motor. Its 
collectors are connected to two circuits, one of which leads to 
the focus tube, and the other to the discharge rods, so that the 
machine may be started, 7.¢., the rods may be brought together 
without disturbing the tube. 

Practical Work with Influence Machines.—It will be con- 
venient here to mention the principal ditterences between X 
ray work with statical machines and that carried out in the 
ordinary way with induction coils. The lability to leakage 
especially from points has already been mentioned. This 
necessitates special connections. 

The discharge rods of an influence machine always ter- 
minate in well-rounded and polished nobs. Instead of con- 
necting the wires to these nobs with binding screws, special 
plugs may be fitted to the wires and run into holes in some 
part of the conductor, or else the wires are permanently con- 
nected so as to leave no loose ends of wire. Mr. Wimshurst 
uses a special holder. for the tube in which the connection 
between the wire and the outside terminal of the tube is 
closely surrounded by an india-rubber cap. 

More usually one end of the tube is connected with the 
machine in this way, whilst the other end is free. The free 
terminal of the machine is connected with a polished brass 
nob, which is brought up close to the terminal of the tube, but 
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not allowed to touch it, thus interposing a spark gap. It is 
found that by this method of excitement very considerable 
control may be exerted over the quality of the rays proceeding 
from the tube. Lengthening the spark gap naturally increases 
the resistance of the circuit, and this acts as though the internal 
resistance of the tube were increased ; that is to say, the tube 
becomes temporarily harder (see p. 93). In the same way, 
shortening the spark gap gives rays, of smaller penetration, or 
softens the tube. This phenomenon has not been observed 
with the current from an induction coil. 

In taking radiograms, Dr. Lewis Jones states that longer 
exposures are required with a statical machine than with 
induction coils, giving the same length of spark. 

Varying the Current from an Influence Machine.—Mr. 
Wimshurst finds that the current given by his machines varies 
approximately with the number of revolutions per minute. 
The reason for this is somewhat peculiar, and has been fully 
investigated for the Holtz machine, which follows much the 
same law. In 8. P. Thompson’s Elementary Lessons in Elec- 
tricity, section 53, occurs the following paragraph :— 

“Righi showed that a Holtz machine can yield a continuous 
current like a voltaic battery, the strength of the current being 
nearly proportional to the velocity of rotation. It was found 
that the electro-motive force of a machine was equal to that of 
52,000 Daniell’s cells, or nearly 53,000 volts, at all speeds. 
The resistance, when the machine made 120 revolutions per 
minute, was 2810 million ohms, but only 646 million ohms 
when making 450 revolutions per minute. 


CHAPTER, V. 
TUBES. 


In the historical, portion of this book a short summary 
has been given of Crookes’ work on radiant matter, which 
led up to Roentgen’s discovery. 

The first type of tube to be used for the production of 
X rays was that shown in Fig. 3. The terminal, which is con- 
nected with the negative end of the secondary coil, technically 
known as the cathode, consisted of a disc of aluminium, whilst 
a positive disc or anode of the same metal was placed to one 
side. When such a tube was excited, the stream of molecules 
moved along the tube normally to the dise, and kept up a 
bombardment on the end of. the tube. This generated X rays 
at the surface of the glass. 

To obtain a very clear and well-defined shadow, whether 
by light or any other form of radiation, the first necessity is 
that the source of illumination shall be as small as possible. 
It is impossible to get a clean-cut shadow when the source of 
radiation is as large as the end of a Crookes’ tube. Hence the 
earlier X ray photographs lack definition. The area of glass 
from which the X rays are generated may be reduced and the 
definition improved by using a concave cathode, which sends 
out a converging stream. This, however, soon melts the glass. 
Nowadays some form of focus tube is always used. 

The Focus Tube.—Mr. Herbert Jackson used a concave 
cathode, but instead of allowing the converging stream of 
molecules to impinge on the glass, he brought it to a focus 
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on a platinum anode, which was inclined at an angle of 45 
with the axis of the molecular stream. This anode, or rather 
a small spot on its surface, becomes the centre from which X 
rays are emitted. The glass is blown out as thin as possible, 
having due regard to strength, and if it be well and evenly 
made, it gives as good results as any form of tube yet invented. 

In selecting a focus tube for practical work, two points 
must be insisted on: Firstly, that the cathode stream focuses 
accurately on the platinum anode, and thus generates X rays 
only from a small circular spot; secondly, that the vacuum is 
correctly adjusted to suit the coil and kind of work to be 
done. 

Accurate Focus. 
of the different effects which are produced by an electrical 


On page 6 a description has been given 


discharge through a vessel from which the air is being gradu- 
ally removed. Whilst pumping the air from a focus tube, an 
electrical discharge would undergo exactly the same changes, 
until it arrived at the state where fluorescence begins in the 
glass. This is easily noticed because of the entirely different 
colour of the green fluorescence from the purplish glow of the 
air within. | 

If the tube has been accurately made, the anode will be 
placed considerably beyond the centre of curvature of the 
aluminium cathode. Soon after fluorescence starts in the glass, 
the track of the cathode stream can be seen marked out as a 
pale violet glow within the tube. It will be seen to converge 
to the centre of curvature, then spread out again so as to 
bombard the whole of the platinum anode. On exhausting 
further the shape of the stream changes, the convergent cone 
lengthening out, as though the highly electrified particles had 
a repelling action on one another, and were therefore slower 
in coming to a focus. At a still higher state of exhaustion 
the cone elongates still more, and instead of the stream diverg- 
ing after coming to a focus, it simply moves onward in a very 
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tine thread, which strikes the anode, or anticathode, as it is 
sometimes called, only on one small spot. As the exhaustion 
has proceeded, and as this blue cone has become more and more 
elongated, it has become fainter until, a little later, it 1s quite 
invisible. 

An accurate focalising of the cathode stream on the anode, 
which starts all the X rays from a single well-rounded spot, 
is the condition which determines well-defined shadows, and 
enables us to take sharp radiograms, with many structural 
details of the bones.! 

A rough and ready method of testing a tube, which, how- 
ever, can only be used where the anode is of light structure, 
is to set the tube working until the anode just begins to 


Eire, 32.—Pim-hole Camera, 


glow. If a very tiny, well-rounded red-hot spot forms on the 
platinum, the tube will probably give good definition. If a 
large spot of irregular shape, or several spots at once grow 
red-hot, the tube should be rejected. 

But since tubes are a heavy item in the expenditure of the 
X ray worker, it is as well to have some accurate means of 
testing the size and shape of the point of emission. 

An ingenious little instrument has been devised by Mr. 
Campbell Swinton for either photographing or making a fluor- 
escent image of this radiant spot. It is shown in Fig. 32. A 

1 Of course there are other conditions which must be fulfilled if we wish 
to obtain a sharp radiogram. These are explained in a later chapter. The 


statement here given simply relates to the condition which must be fulfilled 
by the focus tube. 
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leaden tube is so shaped that at one end, the right-hand side 
of the figure, it is pierced only by a pin-hole. Some little 
distance behind this hole is placed a fluorescent screen, whose 
prepared surface faces the open end of the tube. The well- 
known optical phenomenon of a pin-hole image is formed on 
the screen, and may be perceived by looking in at the open end. 
This image will be a representation of the source of radiation, 
and should be round, small and sharply defined. 

The Vacuum and Its Influence.—Lenard noticed that the 
cathode rays which he had discovered outside the tube, were 
affected by a magnet, though not to the same extent as the 
cathode rays within the tube. The X rays, so far as we know, 
are uninfluenced by a magnet, thus being somewhat sharply 
distinguished from Lenard’s rays. But the X rays themselves 
are by no means homogeneous, at any rate if judged by their 
ettects. Those emitted by a tube only exhausted to the point 
when it begins to give out rays, have very little penetrating 
power. If such a tube be used in making a screen examination 
ot a hand, probably the bones will not be seen, but merely a 
black shadow of the hand. <A very highly exhausted tube will 
give out rays of such great penetration that they will pass 
through the bone with almost the same facility as through 
flesh, giving a very “flat” picture on the screen, in which the 
bones are scarcely distinguishable from the flesh. 

Between these two extremes we can obtain tubes of all 
gradations. The lightly exhausted tubes are known as low or 
soft tubes. whilst those of great penetrating power are known 
as high or hard. 

Generally speaking, the hardness of a tube may be gauged 
by its electrical resistance, or the length of spark required to 
excite it, a low tube requiring a shorter spark than a high 
one. But there are other conditions besides the vacuum which 
influence the resistance, such as the distance between cathode 
and anti-cathode; hence the simplest way to test a tube for 
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hardness is by the use of a screen. <A selection of tubes should 
always be kept by the radiographer. The question of the kind 
which should be chosen for any special work is discussed in 
Chapter ITI., Part III. 

Alteration of Vacuum in a Tube, 
tube for a number of operations, more and more difficulty is 


After using a focus 


found in passing the current through it, and at the same time 
the rays emitted alter in character, gaining in penetrative 
power to such an extent that a hand throws but a faint image 
on a fluorescent screen, and bones become scarcely distinguish- 
able from flesh; in fact, the tube has become hard. 

Amongst Crookes’ earlier experiments was one showing 
the difference in the behaviour of different metals when used 
as the cathode in a radiant-matter tube. Gold and platinum 
cathodes gradually volatilised in some way, particles of the 
metal being torn off and travelling with the molecular stream 
of air. In this way a film of metal was deposited on the glass 
of the tube. On the other hand, aluminium apparently under- 
goes no such alteration. Hence, the cathodes of focus tubes 
are always made of this last-named metal. | 

If a focus tube which has been used many times be ex- 
amined, it will generally be found that the glass has a bluish 
tint wherever the tube fluoresces when in use. This is due 
to particles of platinum torn from the anode and deposited 
on the glass. But since finely divided platinum is known to 
occlude or absorb the gases of air, it is to be expected that 
the presence of this fine deposit on the glass will tend to 
increase the vacuum. At the same time the platinised glass 
will be more opaque to the X rays.’ 

The designers of X ray tubes all take the Jackson focus 


! Although the explanation given above is the one usually accepted, there 
are various objections to it. Mr. Hrnest Payne recently noticed that one of 
the glass supports, which he has been in the habit of using as a holder for his 
tubes (see page 127), became discoloured in exactly the same way as an old 
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tube as their type, but add variations with the object either 
of lessening this alteration of vacuum or of remedying it. 

To render the vacuum more permanent and less lable to 
alteration, various methods have been used. The most obvious 
is to increase the size of the tube so that the removal of 
small quantities of air will not appreciably alter the pressure. 
Another method is to add a subsidiary anode, which enables | 
the tube to take a larger current without injury. 

Such a tube is shown in Fig. 33. The glass is blown into 
a mould, and is thicker than that of the original Jackson 
tube. This is, however, a very slight drawback. <A well- 
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Fic. 33.—Focus Tube (Bianodic). 


made tube of this type is very strong, and will last a long 
time. Wherever X ray apparatus is in constant use, as in the 
London hospitals, these tubes are the ones most generally em-_ 
ployed. Their average life is somewhere about three months. 
Many radiographers consider that the life of a tube is consider- 
ably lengthened by using it for some time on a comparatively 
weak coil (6-in. spark), and only using a 10 or 12-in. spark 
when the tube has got too hard for the shorter one. On the 
other hand, Dr. Lewis Jones states, that in his experience, 
tubes harden much more slowly when used with a powerful 


tube. Itis hardly conceivable that the particles of platinum can have penetrated 
the tube and reached the piece of glass some inches outside. No adequate 
explanation of this phenomenon has, as yet, been given. | 
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coil than with a weak one. However this may be, the 
ordinary bianodic tube will be found to keep its vacuum 
longer than a similar tube with a single anode. 

A modern tube, whose vacuum is very permanent, is the 
Volt-ohm double-bulb tube, shown in Fig. 34. During exhaus- 
tion the larger bulb has been heated, but not the smaller 
one. This makes a peculiar difference. 

Single bulb tubes are always heated, because the inner 
surface of the glass has a condensing action on the air, pre- 
venting its thorough removal by the pump. The application 
of heat overcomes this condensation. In the double-bulb tube 
the subsidiary bulb, besides giving an increased volume to the 
whole tube, acts, to a certain extent, aS a reservoir. 


Fig. 34.—Double bulb Focus Tube (Bianodic). 


A further advantage of tubes with double anodes is that 
their vacuum can, to some extent, be regenerated by reversing 
the current. If the current be reversed through a Jackson 
tube, the diagonal platinum plate becomes a cathode, and the 
conditions are reproduced of Crookes’ volatilisation experi- 
ment mentioned above. Platinum is rapidly volatilised, and 
the tube is soon spoiled. 

To regenerate a tube whose vacuum has become too high, 
the two anodes are disconnected, and the alwminiwm anode 
connected with the negative end of the induction coil, whilst 
the cup-shaped cathode is now connected with the positive 
end. After passing the spark for some time in this way, the 
resistance of a tube is considerably lowered. 
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The Action of Heat on Tubes.—The earliest workers with 
focus tubes found that the rays emitted from a tube varied in 
quality according to its temperature; but the difficulties in 
the way of making accurate measurements of what goes on 
either inside or outside a tube under varying conditions are so 
ereat that hitherto very little quantitative work has been done 
in this direction. 

Mr. T. C. Porter, of Eton, has carried out experiments on 
the effects of heat and cold, and found that the tube which he 
was using refused to work when cooled down by solid carbon 
dioxide. On allowing it to slowly warm, and examining a 
~ hand by means of the rays emitted, he obtained a maximum 
illumination of the screen at 12° C. (54° F.). At higher tem- 
peratures the illumination fell off, and the bones became less 
distinct. 

To show that the radiation at higher temperatures changed 
in quality rather than quantity, he made two photographs on 
the one plate, exposing half the plate with a hand over it for 
one minute, keeping the tube at 15° C. (59° F.). The other 
half was exposed in the same way for six and a half minutes, 
after being heated for three-quarters of a minute with a good 
spirit lamp, and taking precaution that the tube should not 
cool during exposure. On developing the plate, it was found 
that “whilst the far denser background of the last exposed 
half of the plate showed that it had received by far the greater 
amount of radiant energy from the heated tube during its six 
and a half minutes’ exposure, only the very faintest traces of 
the bone shadow could be made out in the very bold shadow 
of the fingers, whilst on the other half, which had received 
but one minute’s exposure to the cold tube, images of the 
bones are very clearly visible ”. 

Thus, as was to be expected, changes in temperature cause 
much the same alteration as changes in the internal pressure. 
A hot tube will always be softer than the same tube when cold. 
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In practical radiography, where a photograph with good 
contrasts is required, a very hard tube is useless, excepting in 
very skilful hands, and the question arises whether the best 
effects can be produced by using a tube which is soft at the 
ordinary temperature of the air, or to use one which is kept 
soft by heating. This subject was discussed by Mr. Wilson 
Noble in a paper read before the Roentgen Society in March, 
1898. He considers that ‘‘a tube cannot be too highly 
exhausted’”’ if one has the necessary power for working it. 
Further, he states that, ‘‘if you have two tubes working with 
a spark gap of say three inches, one of which has been warmed 
down to this resistance while the other works at it normally, 
you will get a far better result with the former tube than 
with the latter, though the vacuum and resistance in each 
may, I presume, be considered the same”’. He accounts for 
this increase of radiation by considering that the heat energy 
increases the ‘‘activity of the molecules”. 

These facts with regard to the properties of focus tubes 
are set forth here to help an X ray worker in his selection of 
tubes. 

For the radiographer who possesses a costly and powerful 
installation, and who has at his command a large stock of 
tubes, very brilliant results may be accomplished with hard 
tubes. But for a general medical practitioner, or other person 
who is not using the apparatus constantly, and who neither 
cares to face the large outlay of money, nor is able at any 
moment to replenish his stock of tubes, it will be best to 
purchase soft tubes, that is to say, tubes which are easily 
excited by the coil in his possession. Tubes exhausted for a 
4-in. or 6-in. spark will be found the most useful. If heavy 
work be contemplated, such as the exploration of the thicker 
parts of the body, at least one tube will be required exhausted 
for an 8- or 10-in. spark. 

As a rule, however, the tubes will be found to harden 
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quickly enough, so that any worker in a small: way will 
generally replenish his stock with soft tubes. 

Other Circumstances Affecting Resistance.—Although the 
penetrative character of the rays from a focus tube seems to 
depend greatly on the state of the vacuum, it would perhaps 
be more correct to say that it depends on the resistance of the 
tube. A high-resistance tube may be hard even with a some- 
what low vacuum. The chief circumstances affecting  resis- 
tance have been investigated by many workers. Crookes 
found that a tube with a highly fluorescent lining had a lower 
resistance than one which was lined with a non-fluorescent 
substance. Hence it is to be expected that a tube which has 
become black with volatilised platinum, which is less fluorescent 
than the glass, will have a higher resistance than it had’ when 
new, and this quite apart from any alteration in the vacuum 
due to the occlusion of air. But this hardly affects new tubes. 
The chief factors, with the exception of the vacuum, which 
determine the resistance of the tube, are the size of the cathode 
and the distance at which it is placed from the anticathode. 
The first of these factors has been investigated by Mr. A. A. 
Campbell Swinton. ‘To compare the action of various cathodes 
under exactly similar circumstances, he made a tube with four 
different sized cathodes, any one cf which could be used at 
will. All were made of one radius of curvature (? in.), but 
their diameters were respectively 4 in., # in, 1 in. and 14 in. 
With this tube he found that the small cathode caused a high 
resistance, and gave X rays of the penetrative order, whilst 
the largest one gave a low resistance and a soft tube. 

From many experiments in which he used cathodes vary- 
ing in diameter from 24 ins. down to 4 in., Mr. Swinton came 
to the following conclusion :— 

“With the full power of a 10-in. induction coil with mercury 
break, there is no advantage in making the cathodes more than 
1125 in. diameter. For use with a 10-in. coil, they should not 
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be smaller than 0375 in. diameter, as, if less than that, they 
are apt to become overheated, and their surface and form de- 
stroyed. For use with 6-in. and smaller coils, very small 
cathodes, even down to 0°125 in. diameter, will work very well, 
and will not require such high exhaustion as larger ones. 
Small cathodes should, in proportion, have a less focal length 
than large ones for the best results. Probably a good average 
size for ordinary work is about 1125 in. diameter, with 0°75 in. 
radius of curvature. It is important for the best work that 
the surface should be well polished, and of quite even curvature.” ! 

The second factor controlling the resistance of a tube, 
namely, the distance between anode and cathode, is very re- 


Fig. 35.—Hittorf’s Experiment. 


markable. Within certain limits, the current passes more 
easily when the two are wide apart than when close together. 
This was pointed out in 1884 by Hittorf, who demonstrated it 
by means of the tube shown in Fig. 35. When this is highly 
exhausted, and a discharge passed through the electrodes, which, 
it will be noticed, are very close together, the direction taken 
by the discharge is not straight across, but the longer track 
through the spiral tubes, showing thus that the longest way 
round is the path of least resistance. 

In the description of the effects of different vacua on the dis- 
charge given on page 8, attention was called to the dark space 


1 Archives of the Roentgen Ray, ii., 45. 
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which, at a certain stage of exhaustion, immediately surrounded 
the cathode. This space has been shown to have an exceed- 
ingly high resistance, so that a discharge can scarcely be forced 
from the cathode to a positive terminal placed within the space, 
whilst the current passes with comparative ease when the 
anode is removed to a greater distance. 

This knowledge has been made use of in the construction 
of two different tubes, v7z., the Penetrator and Mr. Swinton’s 
adjustable tube. 

The Penetrator Tube.—This, according to Mr. Lewis Wright, 
was originally of German manufacture, but is now made in 
Kngland by Messrs. Newton & Co. It is shown in Fig. 36. 


Fic. 36.—Focus Tube: Penetrator Type. 


The platinum reflector is not the anode, although it can be 
used as such, the positive terminal of the coil being connected 
to a ring-shaped aluminium anode, which is much closer to the 
cathode than the reflector. ‘This increases the resistance and 
penetrating power of a tube which is of comparatively low 
vacuum, whilst at the same time keeping the reflector sufh- 
ciently far from the cathode to allow the molecular stream 
to focus in a fine point on its surface. 

Adjustable Tubes. 


justable anodes, but as these had the disadvantage of altering 


Mr. Swinton designed tubes with ad- 


the position of the actual source of X rays within the tube, he 
abandoned their yse, and designed one with an adjustable 
cathode. It is thus described by its designer: The tube “ de- 
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pends for its action upon the fact that the resistance of the 
tube and the penetrative value of the X rays that it generates 
can be greatly varied by altering the radius of the annular 
space between the edge of the cathode and the glass of the con- 
taining bulb. In this tube the anticathode is fixed, but the 
cathode is mounted upon a steel rod, held in guides, so that by 
gently tapping the tube the cathode can be moved to a small 
extent—say about one half of an inch—in and out of an annex 
blown on one side of the glass bulb. The shape of the walls 
of the annex are such that when the cathode is at one end of its 
travel, and as far as it can get from the anticathode, the edge 
of the cathode is very near the glass all round, while, as the 
cathode is moved nearer to the anticathode, the annular space 
between the cathode edge and the glass becomes larger and 
larger, until at the other end of the travel the cathode 
emerges from the annex into the bulb itself. With a tube of 
this construction, the greater or less proximity of the glass to 
the cathode is found to have a much larger effect in increasing 
or decreasing the resistance of the tube and the penetrative 
value of the X rays than the contrary result that would be 
occasioned by the alteration in the distance between cathode and 
anticathode. A travel of one half of an inch is sufficient to 
alter the X rays from the highest to the lowest penetrative 
value, and between the limits of travel any desired degree of 
penetrative value is immediately obtained.” 

Tubes in which the Vacuum may be Altered.— Mention 
has already been made of the fact that the vacuum of a 
tube which has gone hard by constant use may be lowered 
by reversing the current; and a tube has been described (page 
95) in which a special aluminium anode enables this to be 
done without undue blackening. Other tubes have been 
designed from time to time for effecting this lowering of 
vacuum in various Ways. 

Crookes used a tube to demonstrate ‘hie: effects of varying 
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vacua, in which he obtained slight variations by heating a 
piece of caustic potash. This gives off a minute trace of 
water vapour, thus lowering the vacuum. On cooling, the 
vapour is slowly reabsorbed. 

To use this in a focus tube a small annex containing the 
potash is sealed to the tube so that the tube and annex com- 
municate by a small aperture. When the tube has hardened, 
a slight application of heat will soften it again. This arrange- 
ment is, however, very difficult to manage, as the changes 
caused by the potash are too great for practical purposes. 

Another method is to fill the tube with hydrogen gas before 
exhaustion, and place a piece of metallic palladium in the 
annex. The application of warmth to the palladium liberates 
occluded hydrogen and lowers the vacuum of the tube. This 
has the same defects as the last. 

Messrs. Watson & Co. have designed a complicated form of 
focus tube in which the annex is arranged so as to form a 
parallel electrical circuit with the main tube, excepting for an 
adjusted spark gap. When the resistance of the tube is too 
high, the current, instead of passing through it, leaps across 
the spark gap, and heats the substance within the side tube, 
thus giving off vapour until the vacuum in the focus tube has 
fallen to the desired extent; after this the current resumes its 
natural course, and an occasional spark, which passes auto- 
matically, keeps the tube in a constant condition. 

Such complex tubes are, however, best left alone, at any 
rate by the beginner in X ray work. Many of the ablest 
experts turn out their best work with the simpler forms of 
tube, which may be controlled for all practical purposes by 
judicious heating. 

Tubes for very High Pressure.— When the Wehnelt elec- 
trolytic break was first introduced and used with comparatively 
large currents, many workers found that the increased power 
of their coils had a very destructive action on tubes. The anode 
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of a low-resistance tube becomes white hot very rapidly when 
worked with a powerful coil; and if the anode be thin and 
the rays very accurately focalised, a hole will soon be melted 
through the platinum, thus completely destroying it. In other 
cases the cathode stream bends the anode and impairs its power 
of giving a sharp image on the screen. A_ high-resistance 
tube is not so readily destroyed, but will not long resist the 
discharge from a large coil with a Wehnelt interrupter. 

To overcome this difficulty, and to take iull advantage of 
great penetration obtained with high tension currents, two 
methods have been adopted. One is to conduct the heat away 
from the anode as rapidly as possible, and the other to make 
the anode of some substance having so high a melting-point 
as to be practically infusible. 

Cold Anticathodes.—Two types of tube are in use which 
keep cool during excitement. The first has its anticathode 
made of a large mass of metal (copper faced with platinum), 
so that the heat may be rapidly conducted from the platinum 
face and radiated from the large surface of metal. The second 
has a hollow platinum anode, which can be filled with water. 
When in use the evaporation of the water keeps the tube. 
cool. 

Metals with High Melting-points.—The following table 
gives, side by side, the melting-point in degrees Centigrade, 
and the atomic weights of various metals. The power which 
a metal has of utilising the energy of the cathode stream for 
the eftective production of X rays appears to be a function of 
the atomic weight, those with a high atomic weight working 
most efficiently. Hence, in selecting a metal, both the factors 
given in the table must be taken into consideration. 
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Metal. Melting-point. Atomic Weight. 


Osmium - never fused - - : : 190°3 
7 Ruthenium | a little higher than iridium - 101°4 
} Iridium - | 2,500 (Pictet) - : . : 192:5 

Uranium bright red heat - 2 F : 240 


Thorium - not determined (burns at high tempera- 232 
ture - - - - 
} Platinum 2,000 (Deville) ; 1,500 (Violle) - - | 197 
Palladium 1,700 (Pictet) ; 1,500 (Viole) = Z| 106°3 
Gold - between 1,030 and 1,381— 196 
1,045 (Violle) ; 1,240 (Riesendyck) - 


Osmium has a very high atomic weight, is the most in- 
fusible of known metals, and has a higher specific gravity than 
any other known substance. Although it has never been fused, 
it may be volatilised in the electrical furnace at a temperature 
somewhat beyond the melting-point of iridium. 

It has been used for high-class tubes, but as it is very 
difficult to obtain, it has been customary to set a small piece 
of the metal in an anticathode of platinum, solidly backed 
with aluminium. 

Such tubes are, however, hardly a commercial article on 
account of the rarity of metallic osmium. 

Iridium, with its high melting-point and atomic weight, is 
used considerably, and tubes having a piece of this metal set 
in the anticathode may be readily obtained, though their price 
is high, and varies from time to time. 

Uranium is not a commercial article, but Sir William 
Crookes has used it as an anticathode, and found it to work 
better than platinum. He also used thorvwm, but with what 
effect I have been unable to ascertain. 

Besides the metals mentioned in the lst, chroniwin has 
been used on account of its high melting-point, but its low 
atomic weight (524) makes it very inefficient. 

The most accurate and delicate X ray work is undoubtedly 
the ophthalmic work of Dr. Mackenzie Davidson, who has ex- 
actly located small particles of steel in eyeball and orbit. This 
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was done by means of his stereoscopic system described on 
page 123. In order to get the necessary clearness of definition, 
he used a tube in which the cathode stream was very accurately 
foeused on an anode of iridium. 

Penetration. 


The penetrative quality of the rays given oft 
by a focus tube depends, as has already been stated, on the 
resistance of the tube. There is, however, another factor 
which will give considerable penetration to the rays from a 
soft tube. That is, the power used. Unfortunately, we have 
at present no direct means of measuring the current passing 
through the tube, so that it is customary to register it by 
stating the number of amperes running through the primary 
coil. Thus, one occasionally sees the statement that a radio- 
gram was taken, using, say 10 volts and 4 amperes, whereas 
the actual current used was extremely small, but had an 
enormously high voltage. » 

If a hand be examined with a screen, using a soft tube, 
which shows the bones as very black shadows, and the current. 
be gradually increased, a considerable change will take place 
in the screen shadow. The bones will become much more 
transparent, as though the tube were getting harder. Thus, 
the penetrative power of the rays increases with the amperage 
of current used in the primary coil. 

Photographic Effect.—The penetration of the rays is most 
usually gauged by means of a fluorescent screen. This, how- 
ever, does not give us an accurate clue to the photographic 
effect. Mr. J. H. Gardiner has investigated the effects of tubes 
in different stages of exhaustion on a dry plate. He considers 
the general appearance of the tube to be the best criterion of 
its state, and describes the following five stages :— 


(1) The path of the cathode rays seen in the faint gaseous 
luminosity comes to a focus just in front of the anticathode 
or target which is uniformly red hot. There is considerable 
gaseous luminosity round about and behind the target, the 
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phosphorescence of the glass is faint, and the dark zone in the 
plane of the anticathode is just visible. The resistance at 
this stage is equal to ? in. in air between pointed electrodes. 

(2) The luminous cone from the cathode has become faint 
and contracted, so that it appears almost as a straight line, 
forming when it strikes the anticathode a bright red spot on 
the otherwise dull red surface. There is more phosphorescence 
of the glass and less gas visible. The resistance has increased 
to equal 14 ins. air gap. 

(3) The cone from the cathode is no longer visible; there is 
a faint nebulosity in front of the anticathode; the phosphor- 
escence of the glass is more brilliant, and the resistance has 
increased to 1; ins. air gap. 

(4) The faint nebulous glow that in the last stage was 
seen in front of the anticathode has crept up the front and 
over the back, finally detaching itself from the anticathode 
altogether, and forming a very faint cloud behind it. The 
phosphorescence of the glass is at its maximum, and the 
platinum target is red hot only at its centre. The resistance 
has increased to equal 3 ins. air gap. 

(5) A sudden change has now taken place. All trace of the 
nebulous cloud due to the residual gas has gone, the target is 
no longer red hot, and the phosphorescence of the glass has 
diminished to a quarter of its maximum intensity. The 
resistance has increased to equal 4 ins. air gap. 

By a systematic series of exposures, taken with tubes in 
each of these stages, Mr. Gardiner has shown that although 
the luminosity of a screen increases throughout, the photo- 
graphic action reaches its maximum at stage (4), which it will 
be noted, corresponds with the maximum phosphorescence of 
the glass. Hence the general appearance of a tube is an 
excellent criterion of the energy with which it will attack a 
photographic dry plate. | 

Red Tubes.—Any variation in the composition of the 
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glass will cause a different coloured fluorescence when the 
tube is excited. This has led to various tubes being placed on 
the market whose only peculiarity is the colour of their 
fluorescence. 

The only one of these having any advantage is the red 
tube. As stated later, when describing practical work with 
the fluorescent screen, the hght given out by an excited tube 
in a dark room is often sufficient to dazzle the eyes of the 
operator, especially as its colour is so very nearly the same 
as that of the fluorescing parts of the screen. In a red light, 
the yellow coating of the screen is invisible, appearing black. 
Thus the red tubes may be used for screen work in the dark 
room without any special precautions being necessary to veil 
the fluorescent light which they give out. This is a very real 
advantage, as the small amount of red light present is sufficient 
to enable the operator to see his apparatus without dazzling 
his eyes to anything like the same extent as an ordinary tube. 


Puate III.—Revolver Bullet in Calf of Leg. 


CHAPTER VI. 
AIR-PUMBS, 


AN air-pump is more of a luxury than a necessity to the X ray 
worker. The judicious use of heat brings a variety of effects 
within the powers of a single tube, but the air-pump enables a 
worker to exhaust a tube to exactly suit his requirements. 

Any one who has used an X ray apparatus daily for some 
time finds that he gradually accumulates a number of tubes 
which have “hardened” until their resistance is too great for 
the coil to overcome. These tubes are practically useless unless 
they are re-exhausted. This operation costs from 6s. to 10s., 
and is not always a success. They may be, however, re- 
exhausted at home, provided that a really good air-pump is 
at hand. 

Glass-blowing. — Some knowledge of glass-blowing is 
essential for work with an air-pump. Only the most skilful 
of amateur glass-blowers could undertake the making of the 
focus tubes, but any one who is accustomed to delicate work 
with his fingers will readily acquire sufficient expertness in 
glass work to carry out the operations required in exhausting 
a tube. It would be out of place, in a volume of this size, to 
explain the process of opening and joining up tubes; but those 
who wish to do the very highest class of X ray work, and 
who wish to exhaust their own tubes, should obtain Shentone’s 
Glass-blowing, a little book which gives all the information 
necessary. 
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Varieties of Air-pump.—There are three chief varieties of 
air-pump, (a) the old mechanical form, which is quite useless 
for obtaining high vacua; (b) the various mercury-pumps, 
which are nearly always used; and (c) the Geryk pump, 
which works in oil. Besides these there is a fourth variety, 
which is not intended for high vacuum work, but which is 
very useful as an auxiliary to the mercury-pumps, v7z., the 
water-exhaust-pump. 

Sprengel Pump.—Mercury-pumps work on one of two 
principles, which may be classified as the Sprengel 
and the Geissler. The Sprengel is the oldest 
form. Mercury is poured into a glass cistern at 
the top of a wooden frame, and allowed to run 
down a vertical glass tube, turn round through 
a flexible rubber tube, and ascend through a 
second vertical glass tube until it reaches to 
within 20 ins. or so of the level in the cistern. 

At the top of this second tube is the work- 
ing part of the apparatus, consisting of a sharp 
bend of the tube with an inlet above (see Fig. 
37). The inlet tube, A, is connected with the 
vessel to be exhausted. As the mercury rises 
slowly through B, it runs over the bend and 


Fig. 37.—Head falls down C in drops. Each of these drops 
of Sprengel 


entirely closes the tube, so that a certain quan- 
Dropping Tube. 


tity of air is imprisoned between the drops and 
carried away down the tube, which is 4 or 5 feet long, the 
lower end dipping into a trough of mercury. 

In the figure (37) a joint is shown at the point where the 
inlet meets the bend. The inlet tube has a ground end which 
fits accurately into a hole, whilst the joint so formed is sur- 
rounded by a cup, into which mercury or strong sulphuric 
acid is poured to render it perfectly air-tight. 

The obvious defect of the Sprengel pump in this form is 
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its extreme slowness. To overcome this, pumps have been 

devised with several fall tubes. | 
Geissler’s Pump.—This pump makes use of the torricel- 

lian vacuum of a specially constructed barometer tube. Fried- 


rich’s variety of the Geissler pump is shown in the diagram 
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Fic. 38.—Geissler’s Pump. 


(Fig. 38). The only complicated portion of the apparatus is 
the stop-cock, C. In the position shown in the figure it con- 
nects the vessel, A, with the tube leading to B, and thence to 
the outer air. If it were turned through an angle of 90°, the 
vessel, A, would be completely closed, whilst another 90° turn 
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would connect A with EH, and thence with the gauge, G, and 
through F with the vessel which is to be exhausted. 

To work the apparatus, it 1s placed exactly as in the figure, 
attaching the tube or other vessel to be exhausted to the open 
end of F. Mercury is poured in through D until it rises to 
such a level that A is filled, and a small quantity runs through 
the tap. 

The tap is now turned through a right angle, D is removed 
from its stand, and slowly lowered until it can be placed in 
the lower stand. A will now be the head of a barometer tube, 
and as the tube is more than 30 ins. long, the mercury will 
fall and leave a torricellian vacuum in A. By turning the 
tap, C, so as to make communication with E and F, the air is 
allowed to run out from the X ray tube into the vessel, A. 

By repeating this cycle of operations, the air may be rapidly 
exhausted and a very high vacuum secured. The defect is in 
the number of joints, all of which form possible entrances for 
aly. 

Toepler’s Pump.—This form of mercury air-pump is by 
far the most useful for X ray work, as it works more rapidly 
than the Sprengel, and is free from the joints of the Geissler. 
Fig. 39 shows the simplest variety of pump working on the 
Toepler principle. 

Mercury poured into the glass cistern will run down the 
rubber tube and rise in the upright glass tube until 1t comes to 
the first junction B. As it rises further it will come to the next 
junction, and then rise regularly in the bulb and the two up- 
right tubes. The rise will go on until it reaches the escape tube, 
D, down which it will fall, to be caught in the little vessel 
below. When this little vessel is filled with mercury the 
cistern is lowered, and the whole upper part of the system of 
tubes, including the X ray tube, which has been sealed on the 
open end, E, will become a partial torricellian vacuum. 

When the mercury in the bulb, F, has fallen below the level 
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of the junction, B, the cistern is again slowly raised, and the 
inflowing mercury will first form a valve at C, stopping the 
way into the X ray tube, then wil] rise in the bulb and eject 
what air it contains through the fall tube. By repeating the 
cycle of operations a high vacuum is eventually obtained. 

Very good work may be done with such a pump as this if 
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Fia. 39.—Toepler’s Pump. 


care be taken to work slowly. The system of tubes is rather 
fragile, and when the vacuum is formed a sudden raising of 
the mercury is apt to break it. 

Mr. Wilson Noble, in carrying out a series of researches 
on the effects of vacua, began by using an ordinary Toepler 


pump, but as its defects became more and more apparent to 
8 
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him, added improvements of various kinds until he finally used 
the rather complex apparatus described below. 

With regard to defects, he says :— 

“In the first place air was always getting in through the 
india-rubber tube used for lifting the mercury, so I added an 
air-trap; but this was only a partial success, as the mercury 
still got fouled with the tube, and it is impossible to keep 
mercury clean as long as the tube is adhered to. I therefore 
determined to get rid of the india-rubber tube altogether. This 
I did by forcing the mercury up by means of a bicycle-pump, 
but it was difficult to work the pump slow enough to avoid 
blowing the head of the pump off. I then tried, what ought 
from the first to have been done, to allow the vacuum of the 
pump to raise the mercury and then draw it down by another 
vacuum. In this I thought I had made a valuable discovery, 
when I was fortunate enough to come across the President’s ! 
invaluable monograph on mercurial-pumps, when I found my 
new idea was as old as the hills. Another defect in the or- 
dinary model of pump is that the mercury, after leaving the 
fall tube, is exposed to the air, and thus becomes contaminated 
with dust and moisture, and has to be transferred to the lift- 
ing reservoir, where it is again exposed to the air. I have 
now confined the mercury entirely within the pump, and no 
air whatever gets to it without first passing over calcium 
chloride.” ? 

Noble’s Modification.—Mr. Noble gives the following as 
the chief objects to be aimed at in designing a mercury- 
pump :— 

(a) That it should work automatically. 
(b) That it should have no rubber tubing. 
(c) That it should have no stop-cocks. 


1 Prof. Silvanus P. Thompson, F'.R.S. 
2 Archwes of the Roentgen Ray, i., p. 77. 
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(d) That air should never enter even whilst tubes were 
being fixed for exhaustion. 

(¢) That the mercury should not come in contact with 
damp or dust. 

{(f) That it should be of simple construction, and easily 
repaired by any one with an elementary know- 
ledge of glass-blowing. 

(g) That it should not be liable to break, and that it 
should be capable of maintaining a high vacuum 
for a prolonged period. 

The glass parts of the apparatus designed to fulfil all these 
conditions is shown Fig. 40. At first sight the plexus of tub- 
ing looks terribly complicated, but it is readily understood if 
considered as made up of three parts. 

The actual air-pump is made up of the three vessels, A, B 
and C, and their connecting tubes, The central part consists of 
gauge and barometer tube, whilst the right-hand portion, con- 
sisting of the vessels, D and K, and the tubes, h, 7 and k, is an 
appliance for preventing the admission of air to the pump 
when not working. 

A is the stationary vessel of the Toepler pump in which 
the torricellian vacuum is formed. B is the cistern which in 
the Toepler pump is movable. 

The action of the pump is started by means of a mechanical 
pump, such as the Geryk, or better, a water-pump (Fig. 41). 
This is attached to the stop-cock, c, and the whole of the pump 
is thus exhausted to a fairly high vacuum. Mercury rises in 
the gauges and in 7, but the ultimate action of the pump 
depends on the rise in A. From the bottom of B to the top of 
A is less than 30 ins., hence the mercury completely fills A and 
runs over down the fall tube into G. 

When this happens the tap at C is turned off and is not 
used again. All the other taps are now attached to the water- 
pump, and the whole apparatus works automatically. The 
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mereury runs down the fall tube until the bottom of A is 
stopped. A vacuum then begins to form by the action of the 
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Fic. 40.—Modified Toepler Pump. 


water-pump in B, which draws the mercury back from A, and 
at the same time causes a little to run up @ When sufficient 
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has passed up a, to uncover its end and let in the air, the 
mercury passes up again from B to A and over the fall tube. 
Thus the mercury rises and falls regularly without using a 
movable cistern. The pump otherwise acts exactly like the 
Toepler. 

Supposing that a focus tube be attached to the open end of 
k, no exhaustion will take place whilst the tubes, 7 and &k, are 
choked with mercury. This is therefore drawn off into the 
vessels, D and E, by attaching the stop-cocks, d and e, to the 
water-pump until it falls below the junction. 

Finally to quote Mr. Noble’s description :— 

“When it becomes necessary to open k to attach a fresh 
tube, air is let in by c, and when the mercury has risen as far 
as it will in D, ¢ is closed and air is let in at d. Mercury 
will now stand about two-thirds up 4 and the barometric 
height higher in 7 and k. k& may now be opened, when 
mercury will fall in & and rise in 7, but no air will pass by 
the junction of the tubes.” 

The Management of Mercury. 
tus is used, such as that just described, mercury has very little 


When an elaborate appara- 


chance of becoming soiled, but with the more ordinary forms 
of mercurial air-pump, it requires considerable attention. 

Dust and dirt may be generally removed by running the 
mercury through a filter made by folding a sheet of writing- 
paper into a cone and pricking a small hole in the apex. The 
mercury will run through the hole, leaving most of the dirt 
on the paper. If this is not sufficient it should be squeezed 
through chamois leather. 

Contact with an india-rubber tube, which it should be re- 
membered always contains large quantities of sulphur and 
sometimes various sulphides, has a fouling action by forming 
smal] quantities of mercuric sulphide. It may then be purified 
by shaking up with dilute nitric acid. L. Meyer’s method is 
thus described by Roscoe and Schorlemmer :— 
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“The metal is allowed to flow in a very thin stream from 
a small opening in a glass funnel into a wide glass tube 1:25 
metres high and 5 centimetres in diameter, which contains a 
mixture of water with 100 cubic centimetres of nitric acid. A 
narrow tube is fastened to the bottom of this, from which the 
pure metal flows; it has then only to be washed with water 
and dried, he above operations may have to be repeated 
several times, and the metal if pure must leave no residue 
when dissolved in pure nitric acid and evaporated to dryness 
and ignited.’’! 

The only absolutely sure way of purifying mercury is by 
distilling it. Various stills have been invented for carrying 
out this operation, but my experience is that it is most 
economical in the long run to send it to some chemical manu- 
facturer, who has the necessary apparatus and technical skill, 
and get him to distil it. 

Moisture.— Water is the great enemy of high vacua. At 
the ordinary temperature, about 60° F., it exerts a vapour 
pressure equal to 12:7 millimetres of mercury. Therefore it is 
of the highest importance that both the mercury and the tubes 
of a pump shall be perfectly dry. Precautions must also be 
taken to prevent the introduction of moist air. 

In Noble’s pump each tap is protected by a tube containing 
calcium chloride, so that any air having access to the mercury 
will be quite dry. 

In most pumps a vessel containing phosphorus pentoxide 
is placed between the focus tube and the pump. In some cases 
very elaborate drying apparatus is used, but complications, as a 
rule, introduce more joints, and thus increase the possibility of 
leaking. 

When using desiccating substances, it must be remembered 
that calcium chloride and other substances which absorb water in 


1 Treatise on Chenustry, vol. i1., part i., p. 392. 
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the form of water of crystallisation should never be introduced 
imside a vacuum, as they would then be apt to give off the 
water which they had absorbed. Phosphorus pentoxide com- 
bines directly with water to form phosphoric acid, which is 
pertectly stable in vacuo. 

Water-pumps.—These simple but effective little instru- 
ments are made of either glass or metal, and are largely used 
by chemists to assist filtration. <A glass filter-pump is shown 
in Fig. 41. To set it in action, the upper end is attached 
by stout india-rubber tubing to a high-pressure water-tap and 
the water allowed to run through it. The high speed of the 
water will reduce the pressure inside the bulb and carry air 
away down the lower tube. The side tube is connected with 
the vessel which is to be exhausted. 

Some care is necessary in making the joint between the 
tap and the top of the pump. <A very good method is to make 
the joint first with rubber tubing, bringing the tap and pump 
close together, then to wire the rubber on tightly with fine 
copper wire. Next the joint should be well wrapped up with. 
strong tape, and wired again. 

The chief use of this pump is to start the exhaustion of a 
tube, or to assist such a pump as Noble’s form of Toepler. 

Joining up the Tube.—To join a tube to the mouth of a 
mercury pump of course requires a slight knowledge of glass- 
blowing, and even with this knowledge it is a little puzzling 
at first sight to see how it can be accomplished. The diagram 
(Fig. 42) shows a simple method of overcoming the difficulty. 
P is the tube leading to the pump. Instead of joining the 
side-piece of the focus tube directly to this, it is first joined to 
the side of an extra piece of tubing, J A, and drawn out fine at 
Mand N. The joint is then made at J. 

Before starting the mercury-pump, A is joined to a water- 
pump or a mechanical air-pump, which removes most of the 
air in a minute or so. When the gauge shows that a good 
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vacuum has been formed, A is drawn off, and the tube sealed 
at M. ‘The mercury-pump now comes into action, and the 
focus tube is tested from time to time by passing the current 
through it and observing the appearance of the discharge. When 
the tube begins to fluoresce under electrical excitement, it will 
need heating to help the pump. An Argand burner is very 
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Fic. 42.—Method of attaching 
Focus Tube to Air-pump. 


Fia. 41.—Water-pump. 
useful in the earlier stages, but later on a Bunsen burner should 
be used, applying the flame directly to the tube, but keeping it 
constantly moving so as to avoid cracking or softening the 
class. 

To judge of the resistance of the tube, it must be allowed 


to cool before passing the spark. 


CHAPTER VIL 


TUBE HOLDERS AND STEREOSCOPIC APPARATUS. 


Requirements.—In selecting some form of stand to hold the 
focus tube in position during an operation, the following points 
should be borne in mind :— 

The tube should be held rigidly, so that it cannot move 
during exposure. Any movement, caused either by slipping 
or the vibration of the contact breaker, will blurr the picture. 

The stand must have sufficient joints to allow of the tube 
being held in any position. Usually a radiogram is taken by 
laying the part over a properly enclosed photographie plate, 
and holding the tube over it, but for screen work it is often 
necessary to turn the tube sideways, or even to put it under a 
couch. 

There must be some arrangement for keeping the wires 
well apart during the operation, or the current may spark 
across from one wire to the other, instead of running through 
the tube. 

Stands Resting on the Floor or a Table.—The simplest 
form of stand consists of a stout upright standing on a heavy 
foot, and carrying a long movable arm, at the end of which 
isa chp. The wires are kept apart by being led through eye- 
holes at the ends of a crossbar.. Such a stand is useful in a 
consulting-room, but is very awkward to carry about. 

A somewhat similar stand, constructed on a smaller scale, 
may be placed on a table when in use, and though much more 
portable, is also more limited in its usefulness. 
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Stands Attached to Portable Apparatus.—A stand which 
I have always found to work well consists of three brass tele- 
scopic tubes. supporting a clip, with universal motion. It is 
fixed by a clamp either to the bed or couch on which a patient 
hes, or to the table on which he places his arm or hand; or 
it may be attached to the waggon on which the apparatus is 
carried (see Fig. 47). It is very portable, but when drawn out 
to its fullest extent, is not very rigid. 

On some portable apparatus a wooden stand is fixed by 
means of a screw. This is, as a rule, more rigid, but has less 
freedom of movement. 

Stereoscopic Stands.—Mention has already been made of 
the Davidson system of stereoscopic photography, in which 
two different photographs are taken with the tube in slightly 
different positions. Negatives are thus obtained by means of 
which the position of a foreign body may be localised with 
mathematical accuracy, and from the negatives may be ob- 
tained prints which, when viewed through a stereoscope, show 
the parts standing out in their natural relationship, or as 
nearly so as the distortion of the shadows will allow. 

To place the tube first m one position and then in another 
at a known distance from the first, and yet in the same 
horizontal plane, necessitates the use of graduated apparatus. 

Sometimes the stereoscopic stand is attached to a special 
form of couch (see below), but there are several portable 
forms. The most usual consists of two upright pillars 
placed one on each side of a couch, and a graduated box- 
wood cross-piece fixed across them. On the cross-piece 
runs a sliding clip, which may be fastened firmly in any posi- 
tion. Such a stand is very rigid, and most useful for all 
kinds of X ray photography. For screen work it is not so 
well adapted; but screen work does not, as a rule, necessitate 
such great rigidity in the stand, so that one of the forms 
described above fulfils all requirements. 
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Stereoscopic Gouch.—For accurate stereoscopic work, and 
for Dr. Davidson’s system of localising foreign bodies, some- 
thing more is required than a rigid holder. When two photo- 
graphs are to be taken of the same part of the body, with 
the focus tube in slightly different positions, it is necessary to 
have some means of changing the plates without altering 
the position of the subject. Further, some sort of mark must 
be made on the plate, which will enable the finished photo- 
eraphs to be accurately registered for viewing through the 
Wheatstone stereoscope. 

The most complete apparatus is the couch devised by Dr. 
Mackenzie Davidson. Fixed to the sides of the bed are two 
uprights and a graduated cross-piece, arranged as in the stand 
last described. Sliding along the cross-piece is a clip for 
holding the tube. 

Underneath the centre of the bar is a gap in the cushioning 
of the couch, and flush with the upper surface of the cushions 
is a square frame large enough to hold the largest plate likely 
to be used. Over the frame is a tightly stretched sheet of 
vellum. Below this is an arrangement for sliding in the plate, 
enclosed in a black envelope. 

To ensure accurate registration two thin lead or platinum 
cross-wires are strained across the vellum, one running parallel 
to the cross-bar of the stand and exactly beneath it. 

In working with this apparatus the patient is placed on 
the couch in such a position that the part to be radiographed 
lies on the vellum. ‘The tube is first adjusted by means of a 
plumb-line, so that its anode is perpendicularly above the inter- 
section of the cross-wires. Sliding-pieces are now clamped on 
the graduated bar at equal distances on either side of the clip, 
so that it may be free to slide about 2 ins. in either direc- 
tion. It is run along until stopped by one of these pieces. A 
plate is inserted beneath the vellum, and the exposure made. 
Then, without moving the patient, the plate is removed anda 
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fresh one inserted, the clip is run back until stopped by the 
other sliding-piece, and an exposure made with the tube in the 
new position. 

The distance apart of the two positions of the anode should 
be about 24 ins., with the tube 20 ins. away from the plate. 

Wheatstone’s Stereoscope. 
ing these photographs is the Wheatstone’s stereoscope, consist- 
ing essentially of a stand which holds the two prints facing 
one another, about 18 ins. apart, and two mirrors set perpen- 
dicularly at right angles to one another between the photo- 
graphs. The arrangement is shown diagrammatically in Fig. 


A convenient means of view- 


43. EK and E, are two eyes looking into the plane mirrors, M 
and M,. ‘The eye E sees the print P, whilst E, sees P,, with the 


P P, 


E E| 


Fic. 43.—Diagram of Wheatstone’s Stereoscope. 


usual stereoscopic effect that the parts shown in the prints 
stand out in thei natural positions. 

Davidson’s Localiser..—Beautiful as are the results of 
Davidson’s stereoscopic system, the greatest utility of the 
couch and stand is in the accurate localisation of bullets, 
needles and other foreign bodies, even such minute particles as 
steel filings in the eyeball. 

It is easy to see how by careful measurements of the 
distances of the images of the foreign body from the shadows 
of the cross-wires in each photograph, a mathematical calcula- 
tion can be made showing the exact position and size of the 
body, including its distance beneath the surface." 

‘Mr. Ernest Payne suggests a graphic method, He says (Archives of the 


Roentgen Ray, vol. ii., p. 31) :— 
‘* Let us first consider a theoretical case. Referring to Fig. 44, let AB be a 
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The Davidson localiser does away with any need for 
mathematics. 

Two photographs are taken on one plate from two positions 
of the tube, which are accurately measured by the stereoscopic 
stand. After development a double image of the foreign body 
is shown, but only one image of the lead cross-wires. To 
utilise the negative so obtained, a cross-thread localiser is used, 
which Mr. Davidson describes thus :— 

“A sheet of plate glass is fixed horizontally, having two 
lines marked upon its surface crossing at right angles in the 
centre. A mirror hinged below it allows the light to be 
reflected from below so as to render details of the negative 
placed upon the sheet of glass visible by transmitted light. 
it - § 


E Cc F D 
Fic. 44.—Graphic Method of Localisation. 


hidden object, the size and position of which we wish to know. If we take a 
radiogram with a tube, T, we shall obtain a shadow, CD, on a plate, PQ, placed 
below the object ; if we move the tube to another position, 8, we shall obtain 
another shadow, KF. Then if we draw lines from T to C and JD, the ex- 
tremities of the first shadow, and from S to E and F, the extremities of the 
second shadow, TC and SE will cut one another at A, and TD and SF will 
cut one another at B. Conversely, therefore, if the positions of S and T are 
given, together with the dimensions of the shadows, we can determine the 
position and size of AB. 

“In actual practice graphic methods may be employed, the drawings 
being made full size or to scale, so that no trigonometrical calculations are 
needed, and the dimensions can be taken direct from the drawing.” 

It should be noticed that plane geometry is nsed in this method, so that 
care must be taken to make the line of displacement of the tube lie in the 
same plane as the needle and its shadow, or errors will be introduced. 
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“A scale fastened to a horizontal-bar slides up and down on 
two rods which support its ends. The scale has small notches 
opposite its marks. This is so placed that a perpendicular 
dropped from the 0 or middle point of the scale tells exactly 
where the lines cross on the glass stage. Further, the edge of 
the scale is parallel to the line running right and left on the 
class. 

“The negative is now placed on this glass stage, being 
careful to bring the shadow of the cross-wires into register 
with the cross on the stage, and placed with its marked 
quadrant in correct position. The gelatine surface can be pro- 
tected by a thin transparent sheet of celluloid. 

“The scale is now raised or lowered so as to bring the 0° 
to precisely the same distance above the negative as the anode 
of the Crookes’ tube when the negative was produced. All 
that is now necessary is to place a fine silk thread through the 
notch on one side of 0 of the scale and another thread through 
a notch on the other side, exactly the same distance apart as 
that which measured the displacement of the X ray tube. 

“Small weights are attached to the ends of the two threads 
to keep them taut, while the other ends are threaded into fine 
needles fastened to pieces of lead. Thus the needle with the 
thread can be placed on any point of the negative and remain 
in position. In short, the negative is now relative to the cross- 
lines, the scale and the notches from which the two threads 
come, exactly the same as it was to the cross-wires and Crookes’ 
tube when being produced. 

“A needle with the thread is placed upon any point on one 
of the shadows of the foreign body, and the other needle is 
placed upon a corresponding point in the other shadow, and it 
will be found that the threads cross each other, just touching 
and no more. The point where they cross represents the 
position of the foreign body.” 

To measure off the position of the foreign body thus re- 
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vealed, one or two subsidiary pieces of apparatus are found 
useful. Mr. Davidson uses a brass needle mounted on a solid 
stand in such a way that its point can be fixed at any desired 
height, and an upright millimetre scale. The needle-stand is 
placed on the negative, and moved until the pomt of the 
needle just touches the crossing of the threads. It is then 
turned round bodily so that the height at which the needle 
point stands is measured off on the scale. 

The distance from each cross-wire of the foot of a perpen- 
dicular dropped from the crossing-point to the plate is 
measured with a pair of compasses, and the three measure- 
ments noted thus :— 


DEPTH2-5cm 
Fic. 45.—Davidson’s Localisation Diagram. 


If at the beginning of the operation the lead-wires have 
been inked, they will leave a cross on the skin of the patient, 
from which the position of the foreign body may be found. 

Payne’s Tube-holders.—In all the holders described so far, 
some part of the tube is firmly gripped by some form of spring 
or screw clip. Mr. Payne always suspends his tubes on glass 
hooks. Two of these hooks are bound tightly to a horizontal 
strip of wood by means of rubber bands, and the tube is placed 
in the cradle so formed. The strip of wood may be fixed to 
any convenient form of stand. Another form for a special 
purpose is described. on page 146. 


CHAPTER Vil 
FLUORESCENT SCREENS. 


Fluorescent Substances.—In Roentgen’s original experi- 


ments the fluorescent material used was platino-cyanide of 


barium, whilst in Lenard’s earlier work the substance was 
pentadecylparatolyl ketone. Mr. Herbert Jackson uses a 
hydrated platino-cyanide of potassium, whilst after a long 
series of experiments Edison selected calcium tungstate. An- 
other substance, which has the advantage of being readily 
prepared pure, is ammonium uranium fluoride. In par. 6 of 
Roentgen’s first paper he states :— 

“The fluorescence of barium platino-cyanide is not the 
only recognisable phenomenon due to X rays. It may be 
observed . . . that other bodies fluoresce, for example, phos- 
phorus, calcium compounds, uranium glass, ordinary glass, 
calespar, rock-salt, ete.” 

The substances chiefly used at the present day are the 
platino-cyanides of barium and potassium, tungstate of calcium, 
and uranium ammonium fluoride. 

Barium Platino-cyanide, —This is the substance most com- 
monly used in England. Messrs. Johnson & Matthey now 
prepare it in a state of great purity, and make screens by 
spreading it on cardboard, or better, vellum, which give very 
vreat briluancy, though others, notably those of Kahlbaum 
give rather better definition with a certain loss in brightness. 

The chemical coraposition of the substance is set out in 
the formula BaPt (CN), + 4H,O, and it may be prepared by 


passing hydrocyanic acid gas through a mixture of water, 
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platinous chloride and barium carbonate. The hot mixture 
is filtered, and the clear solution on cooling deposits large 
rhombic crystals. 

Unfortunately, these crystals are too coarse in texture to 
spread nicely over a screen, and if they are ground up they 
lose a great deal of their fluorescing power. 

Finely crystalline powder may be purchased from chemical 
dealers in a fair state of purity at about £2 per oz. 

Sereens of this material are certainly best purchased from 
a manufacturer, and when injured should be repaired by the 
firm that originally made them. Still, amateur-made screens 
often work very well, though they are much more easily made 
of the uranium compound described below. 

Barium platino-cyanide gives a greenish-yellow fluorescence 
under the X rays, almost identical in colour with the fluor- 
escence of the glass of the tube. 

Potassium Platino-cyanide.—This salt is used both by 
itself and mixed with the barium compound. It has the draw- 
back that it ceases to fluoresce when it has lost a portion of 
its water of crystallisation, so that screens which are prepared 


with it are usually covered with some waterproof varnish. 
Its chemical formula is K,Pt (CN), + 12H,O, and it is pre- 
pared by dissolving ammonium platinic chloride with caustic 
potash in a strong hot solution of potassium cyanide; on cool- 
ing, the salt erystallises out. It fluoresces with a bluer light 
than the barium salt, but not quite so brightly. It is claimed 
in its favour that screens prepared either with the potassium 
salt alone, or with a mixture of the potassium and the barium 
salts, can be made to give more accurate definition of an X ray 
shadow than with the barium salt alone. | 

Calcium Tungstate.—When the X rays fall on either of 
the two salts just described they fluoresce, that is to say, they 
transtorm a part of the energy of the rays directly into light. 
Calcium tungstate has the same property in a smaller degree, 


e 
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but it also phosphoresces, that is to say, it stores up a certain 
amount of the energy, and gives it out as ight after the rays 
have ceased their action. This has the peculiar effect of giving 
a slightly persistent image on a screen made of the substance, 
so that the shadow of such an object as a moving joint is 
blurred. 

For coating a screen calcium tungstate must be crystalline. 
When first it was suggested for this work, much disappoint- 
ment was caused to amateurs, who coated screens with preci- 


pitated calcium tungstate, a substance readily prepared in a 


chemical laboratory. 

The crystalline substance is found naturally as the mineral 
scheelite in many parts of the world. In England it occurs at 
Caldbeck Fall, in Cumberland. It is prepared by mixing solu- 
tions of calcium chloride and sodium tungstate, mixing the 
precipitated substance with hme, and heating it strongly in 
a current of hydrochloric acid gas. 

Its formula is CaWO,, and it fluoresces with a bluish 
hight, which is far more actinic than that of the platino- 
cyanides, hence it is used for intensifying screens (page 131). 

Uranyl Ammonium Fluoride. 


This salt, which fluoresces 
well, is very easily prepared in the laboratory. Strong solu- 
tions are made of uranyl nitrate and ammonium fluoride. The 
two solutions are mixed, using 6 parts by weight of ammonium 
fluoride to 1 part of uranyl nitrate, and well shaken. A fine 
crystalline precipitate quickly forms. ‘This is filtered, washed 


with alcohol and dried. It is insoluble in ammonium fluoride 


solution, but soluble in water, and has the chemical formula 
COE -oNELF. 

Supports for Chemicals. 
the fluorescent chemicals were generally made of cardboard. 


The supports originally used for 


Nowadays various substances are used. The most serviceable 
is a piece of vellum stretched on a wooden frame. One side is 
coated with the chemical, whilst the other is blackened. Fre- 
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quent use is apt to soil the back of the screen, and it is as 
well to have it made of some material which may be washed 
without injury. 

Some screens are mounted on waterproof material, such as 
rubber, and are purposely made flexible. It is conceivable that 
circumstances may arise in which a flexible screen may be 
useful. Often, no doubt, such a screen might be closely applied 
to some part of the anatomy, and thus give a clearer image 
than could be obtained on a flat screen; but, as a rule, the 
shadow on a flat screen, which is a simple conical projection, 
will be found quite difficult enough to diagnose without any 
further complications. The distorted shadow on a curved 
screen should not be used if it can be avoided. 

A very flexible screen is, however, useful as an intensifier. 

Intensifying Screen.—Very soon after the introduction of 
X ray work attempts were made to reduce the times of ex- 
posures by placing some fluorescing material on the photo- 
graphic plate. Roentgen thought it quite possible that the 
photographic effect on a plate was “due to the fluorescent 
light which... may be generated in the glass plate, or, 
perhaps, in the gelatine,’ so that it was quite natural to 
use some means for increasing the light. Mixing fluorescent 
materials with the emulsion of plates has had no good eftect, 
and the best results have been obtained by placing a flexible 
screen face to face with the plate. It need hardly be said that 
the screen must be as near as possible, as theoretically per- 
fect results can only be obtained when film and screen are in 
optical contact. 

If the platino-cyanides were used, an isochromatic plate 
would be necessary, as the hght given by them is only slightly 
actinic. I have not come across any detailed statements as to 
the use of different emulsions, but my experience with iso- 
chromatic plates is that they are very much slower for X rays 
than those which have not been isochromatised. 
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A calcium tungstate screen works well, but it seems to be 
very difficult to coat it so evenly as to be free from visible 
grain, This affects the plate and gives a granular photo- 
graph. 

If the object of the radiographer be to obtain an artistic 
picture, or a radiogram showing fine structural details, then an 
intensifying screen would be a mistake. But in most cases a 
surgeon wants a bone shadow which will help him to a rapid 
diagnosis. Here rapidity of exposure may be valuable, and 
seeing that a calcium tungstate screen will reduce the exposure 
to one-fifth of that required by the unaided plate, it is aston- 
ishing that it is not more used than it 1s. 

Fluorescopes,—The fluorescent light given out by a screen, 
even when acted upon by the most powerful X ray apparatus, 
is very small, and can only be seen when all other light is 
excluded. 

The best work is done in a dark-room, but various arrange- 
ments have been invented for excluding the lght from the 
immediate vicinity of the plate. A very convenient form 
consists of a leather camera bellows with the screen fixed 
tightly at one end, whilst at the other is a fur-edged aperture 
against which the eyes may be placed. As a rule, it will be 
found that these instruments are much too long, and it is as 
well to order one either with collapsable bellows, or else made 
so that the eyes come up to the nearest point of distinct vision 
(say 8 ins.) from the screen. 


d 


The name “fluorescope” was given to this piece of ap- 
paratus by Edison, and Salvioni gave the name “ cryptoscope ” 
to a similar arrangement, whilst Seguy calls his form the 
“lorenette humain ”. 

Care of a Screen.—To keep a screen free from dust and 
scratches, a good system is to cover it with a plate of photo- 
graphic glass. ‘This in no way impedes the view, and has the 
extra advantage that outlnes may be drawn upon it with the 
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yellow pencils used in chemical Jaboratories for drawing on 


class. 

Calcium tungstate intensifying screens are very liable to 
become soiled as they are carried into the photographic dark- 
room. Great care should be taken in handling them, as dirty 
finger-marks on the surface will give constant reminders on the 

It is as well to keep them when not in use in a special 


plates. 
dark slide (see page 157). 
Davidson’s success in producing 


Stereoscopic Screens. 
stereoscopic radiograms has led to various attempts at producing 
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Fic. 46.—Formation of Stereoscopic Shadows. 
There seems to be only 


screens to show stereoscopic shadows. 
one method of accomplishing this object, and Mr. Davidson is 


the only one who has applied the method with any approxima- 


tion to success. 
Shadows are thrown on a screen from two tubes placed a 


The tubes are so arranged that they work 


few inches apart. 
in alternate flashes, a momentary current passing first through 
These shadows are 


one, then the other, and then back again. 
viewed through an apparatus which cuts off the view of each 
Thus in 


eye in turn whilst opening up the view of the other. 
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the figure (46), if T'T be the tubes, then when the flash passes 
through the right-hand tube the shadow, a b, is seen. When 
the left-hand tube gives out the rays, the shadow, c, d, will 
appear. But each eye will retain the impression of the shadow 


during the short period of blindness; therefore, the total effect 


is to give a different point of view to each eye, and a stereo- 
scopic shadow. 

The practical difficulties in designing such an apparatus are 
very great. Mr. Davidson uses two coils with mercury con- 
tact breakers. These breaks are both worked by the same 
motor, so that the break comes alternately in the two coils. 
To give the alternating vision, the screen is viewed through 
a pair of eye-holes, behind which a large perforated disc is 
rotating. The perforations are so arranged that when one 
eye-hole is shut the other is always open. 

The results obtained when once the instrument is synchro- 
nised and adjusted are remarkably good, but in its present state 
it is hardly suited to the use of the general practitioner. 
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CHAPTER LIL. 


DNS TAG LATION 8: 


The essential parts of an X ray installation are the battery, 
the coil, the tubes and tube stand, the screen, and supplies of 
wire and photographic materials. In country places, where 
there is a difficulty in obtaining a supply of electricity, a 
Wimshurst or Holtz machine may be used instead of the 
battery and coil. Many instrument makers advertise complete 
sets. Both the composition of the sets and the prices vary 
through wide limits. Probably the cheapest installation which 
will give good results, consisting of a 6-in. spark coil, with two 
tubes, tube holder and accumulator and sereen, will cost about 
£25, though the most famous makers charge this amount for 
the coil alone. A Wimshurst machine which might be sub- 
stituted for this sized coil will cost about £20. 

With a small installation such as this a very large amount 
of work may be done, in fact anything excepting the photo- 
graphy of pelvic region of adults. In some cases, however, a 
rather long exposure will be required. 

Hospital Installations.—Where every kind of work has 
to be done a very complete installation is required. No two 
hospitals have the same arrangements, but it seems to be gener- 
ally agreed that a 10-in. coil is the smallest that will fulfil all 
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requirements, and at the same time the largest that can be 
conveniently moved about. Such a coil with the essential 
accessories will cost from £40 to £60, but when means for 
charging the batteries or working from the mains, localising 
apparatus, spare batteries and tubes, carriages for the coil and 
battery and so forth are added, the cost is considerably 
increased, 
Two distinct types of hospital installation are in use— 
stationary and portable, many hospitals of course using both. 
Stationary Apparatus.— Where patients can be brought to 
the apparatus a great deal of trouble is saved, and more 
efficient work can usually be accomplished. Although a 
portable form of Dr. Mackenzie Davidson’s stereoscopic couch 
is made, the original form is much more rigid, and the best 
work on this system can only be done with stationary appara- 
tus. A heavy coil giving up to 20-in. spark with a mercury 
break may be fixed permanently on a table together with 
rheostats and measuring instruments. Or, if it be preferred 
to have a switch-board fixed to the wall, the coil may be placed 
on a shelf and permanently connected with the electric hghting 
mains. Most makers advertise some special form of stationary 
installation in their catalogues. It is as well, however, when 
setting up a heavy X ray plant to have it designed to meet 
the special conditions under which work is to be performed. 
To develop its full usefulness, the apparatus should be set 
up either in a dark-room or in a room which may readily be 
darkened so that screen work may be carried out at any time. 
Portable Installations. 


Great ingenuity has been ex- 
pended in devising portable apparatus. Even the small. 
apparatus mentioned at the beginning of the chapter is very 
heavy, and a large coil in addition to its weight is a very 
awkward thing to carry about. In an hospital it may be placed 
on some kind of carriage, but for moving from house to house, 
or for military purposes, it must be fixed in a case. 
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_ All the different carriages which I have come across have 
one great objection—their wheels are made too small. Con- 
stant moving about, especially in and out of lifts, always 
causes a certain amount of jolting which is less apparent when 
large wheels are used than with even the most perfectly tyred 
small wheels. 

~When the coil and accessories are fitted into a portable case, 
it is out of the question to increase the weight by the addition 


Pic. 47—Portable Coil. 


of a battery. Hence battery and coil must be carried sepa- 
rately. Fig. 47 shows a 10-in. coil set in an oak case which 
opens at the top and ends and has folding discharge rods. Its 
dimensions are 2 ft. 5 ins. x 10 ins. x 12 ins., and it weighs 


about 60 lb,} 


‘The coil of which this is a photograph was made for me by Mr. Leslie 
Miller, and is similar to one supplied by him to the military hospital at 
Omdurman., 


CHAPTER IL. 
RADIOSCOPY. 


Arranging the Apparatus. —A screen examination is some- 
what simpler than the taking of a radiogram, although the 
arrangement of the apparatus is very much the same in both 
cases. In this chapter a description will be given of he 
methods of working with a screen. 

First of all, the battery must be connected with the coil. 
In some installations it is left connected, and only removed 
when necessary for charging. This is not advisable, as one of 
the sources of leakage in a secondary battery is short-circuit- 
ing across the surface of the wood between the terminals. If 
these terminals be connected by partially insulated wires to 
other terminals (those of the coil), which are very close together, 
there is an additional opportunity for leakage. In installations 
set up on movable waggons these wires often run close to- 
gether over wooden surfaces, across which further leakage may 
take place, especially in damp weather. It is therefore just as 
well to always disconnect the wires when not in use, and the 
disconnection should always be made by releasing the wire 
from the battery terminal. 

Both the battery and the coil terminals are marked, so 
that there is no difficulty as to the connections. Indeed, it 
matters very little how they are made, as the current can 
always be reversed by the commutator. Usually the + of the 
battery is connected with the P of the coil, and the — to the N. 


If measuring instruments be inserted, the connections should 
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be + (battery) to + (ammeter); — (ammeter) to P (coil); N 
(coil) to — (battery). This set of connections must be made 
with stout wire (10 or 12 B.W.G.), or a flexible wire with 
many strands. The wire should not be closely coiled up, as 
this only increases the resistance due to self-induction, but 
should be as stout as convenient, and as far as possible im 
straight lines. | 

The focus tube is connected with the terminals on the dis- 
charge rods of the coil. Here a fine wire is sufficient (30 to 
36 B.W.G.), but it must be well insulated. Self-induction is 
negligible, so the wire may be wound into a coil before at- 
taching. The best method of doing this is to wrap an ample 
length of the wire tightly round the rod, about half an inch in 
diameter. On withdrawing the rod, not only has the wire a 
neater appearance, but it has sufficient elasticity to allow for 
any movements of the tube and stand which may be made 
whilst getting the tube into position. It is always a nuisance 
to find that your wire is too short, and if too long, and un- 
coiled, it is apt to spark across by coming into contact with 
some conducting substance. 

Some operators use heavily insulated cables specially con- 
structed for this work, which cannot be coiled, but a careful 
worker will find a thin wire insulated with gutta-percha all 
that he requires. 

With an Apps’ coil, and with most others, the discharge 
rod nearest to the commutator becomes negative when the 
handle of the commutator is moved over so as to point out- 
wards from the coil—that is, if the connections between battery 
and coil have been made properly. This rod should, therefore, 
be connected with the concave cathode of the focus tube, whilst 
the other one is joined up with the anode. 

The whole apparatus is now in working order, and on 
turning the commutator into the position just described, one of 


three things happens :— 
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(a) No Current Passes.—In this case the contact breaker 


is probably not in working order, and should be regulated by 
the tension screw until the platinum contacts come together, 
and one of the other two results is caused. 

(b) Sparks Leap Across Between the Discharge Rods.—Thus 
showing that the resistance of the air between the points of 
the rods is less than that of the tube. In this case turn off the 
current by means of the commutator, draw the rods a little 
farther apart, and then re-establish the current. This opera- 
tion may have to be repeated several times before the desired 
effect is obtained. If, when the points of the rods are as far 
apart as they will go, the spark still passes through the air, 
the tube is too hard for the coil, and must be heated, or 
changed for another. 

(c) The Tube Fluoresces.—This is the desired state. <A 
certain amount of judgment must now be exercised. With a 
6-in. coil or less, the tension of the contact breaker may be 
adjusted until nearly the full power of the coil is used. With 
a larger one the power required may be best judged by exam1- 
nation with a screen. No object is to be gained by forcing a 
powerful current through a soft tube, as it merely becomes 
overheated without any great gain in penetration. Very low 
tubes should be kept for photographic work or screen exami- 
nations of such thin parts as the hand. For examining thicker 
parts with the screen a hard tube will be necessary. 


Screen Examinations. —The fluorescence of even the best 


screen 18 Invisible in broad daylight. Indeed, the utmost pre- 
caution should be taken to prevent any light from falling on 
either the screen or the eye of the operator whilst making an 
examination. The fluorescope, which was described on p. 132, 
shuts out the light very effectively, but as it is generally used 
in a light room it takes some time for the eyes of the operator 
to get accustomed to the darkness within. When examining 
a deep part, such as the thorax, with a fluorescope, a peculiar 
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effect is produced, especially on a bright day. At first nothing 
is to be seen but the black shadow of the body. As the eyes 
vet more and more accustomed to the darkness, details gradu- 
ally develop like the details of a developing photographic 
plate. First, the shadow of the ribs become visible, then the 
outline of the heart, and so on. 

For examining injuries of the extremities the fluorescope 
is very useful, but for deeper parts a dark-room is necessary. 
Indeed, all screen work, however simple, is best done in a dark- 
room. The fluorescope is rather a clumsy piece of apparatus, 
employing both hands, and even when fixed on a stand it is 
rather awkward to manipulate. On the other hand, a screen 
stretched on a light frame and mounted on a foot so that it 
can stand vertically, is much more handy. | 

The chief use of the fluorescope is to examine parts with 
a view to finding the best position in which to photograph 
them. This subject is discussed later on, so that it need only 
be mentioned here. 

The amount of ordinary light given out by the fluorescing 
olass of an excited focus tube is only realised when seen in 
a dark-room. Some covering is necessary. In Roentgen’s 
original experiment it was wrapped up in black paper, but for 
ordinary purposes a specially made box of thin ebonite, which 
will hold both tube and clip, is most useful. 

Neither of these contrivances is necessary when one of the 
red tubes is used, as the red hght is not only more feeble but 
it is much less dazzling in its quality than that given out by 
an ordinary tube. Another source of light which is sometimes 
annoying in a dark-room is the spark at the platinum contacts 
of the break. 

Some workers keep the coil covered up. Others have a 
cardboard box fitting over the contact breaker. Others again 
have the coil in a separate room or behind a wooden screen. 
A mercury break being separate from the coil is easily covered 
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up, but, as a rule, gives an annoying flicker on the screen. 
The mercury jet break fulfils every condition for use in the 
dark-room. 

Even with a rapid rotating break there is a certain amount 
of flicker, but the intervals of light and darkness are so rapid 
that the eye retains the general impression of a fairly steady 
light. There are, however, circumstances under which the 
intermittent nature of the illumination becomes apparent. If 
a hand be examined in a dark-room, so long as the hand is at 
rest a seemingly steady shadow of the bones will be seen, and 
if the hand be slowly moved no change will be noticed, but if 
it be moved rapidly backwards and forwards behind the screen, 
instead of a moving shadow a series of shadows will show on 
the sereen. The operator, whose eyes retain the impression of 
several of these, will see a most irritating series of overlapping 
shadows. j 

Localising Foreign Bodies with the Screen.—Such foreign 
bodies as needles, shot or bullets in the extremities may be 
readily recognised by a screen examination. This in itself is 
undoubtedly an advantage to the surgeon; but the shadow is 
often very misleading and difficult to mterpret. A little ex- 
perience, however, enables one to make a fair guess as to the 
position of the metallic substance. Take, for instance, one of 
the photographs on Plate IV., which shows two foreign bodies 
in a left forearm. Asa matter of fact, both these radiograms 
were taken from an arm which did not contain any foreign 
body. Two square pieces of sheet lead were cemented to the 
arm, so that, as it lay on the plate, one piece was below the 
arm, touching the plate, and the other as far from the plate as 
the thickness of the arm would allow. The question to be 
answered is: What are the relative positions of the bones and 
the two pieces of lead? Imagine for a moment that the shadow 
seen on the screen was exactly similar to that seen in the 


right-hand photograph. 


PLateE LVY.—A Method of Localisation. 


eo 
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Two things are at once evident: (@) that the piece of lead 
nearest to the carpus throws a larger shadow than the other. 
As they were equal in size, this indicates that the larger 
shadow is that of the piece farther from the screen ; (6) that 
the larger shadow is not quite so well defined as the small one. 
This points to the same conclusion. The shadow of the piece 
farthest from the screen would throw the dimmer shadow. 

Thus, without any further investigation, we gather that the 
piece A les deeper than the piece B. 

Next comes the question whether the pieces of lead are on 
the near or far side of the bone; the expressions near and far 
being used to indicate the side nearer or farther from the 
screen. 

Keeping the tube and the screen stationary, the arm was 
moved through a distance of 7 or 8 ins. to the position 
shown on the left of the figure. The relative positions—the 
shadows of the bones and the two pieces of lead—have now 
entirely changed. The piece of lead, A, has apparently moved 
across from the ulna towards the radius, or in the direction im 
which the arm has been travelling. A moment’s considera- 
tion will show that the shadow of the lead must, therefore, 
have travelled farther than that of the bone. The lead must, 
therefore, be nearer the source of illumination, 7.e., it must be 
on the side of the arm remote from the screen. 

The shadow, B, gives the opposite effect, as the arm moves 
from right to left; the shadow of the lead travels back from 
outside the bones to the centre of the radius, that 1s, its posi- 
tion relative to the shadow of the bone has travelled in a 
different direction from that in which the arm has moved. 
Following the same reasoning as before, we conclude that the 
piece B is on the nearer side of the arm. 

Such a method is not mathematically accurate, but when 
better means are lacking, and a rapid localisation is necessary, 
it is useful. Very little practice will enable any one to make 
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a fair guess at the depth of a foreign body embedded in the 
thinner parts of a human body. 

The Punctograph.—Although the above affords a simple 
method of approximate work, there are means of more exact 
procedure, without resorting to the photographic plate. The 
punctograph is a little instrument consisting essentially of a 
stout ring of brass attached to an ebonite lath. An aniline 
pencil is held by a spring in such a manner that, on the release 
of the spring, it runs through the brass ring and will mark 
anything against which the ring is pressed. For localising a 
foreign body, for instance a shot in the arm, two punctographs 
are used. The screen is set up on a stand so that both hands 
of the operator may be free. The arm is held up so as to cast 
a shadow of the shot on the screen, then one of the puncto- 
graphs is placed between arm and screen so that the shadow 
of the ring has that of the shot in its centre. The other 
punctograph is then placed on the other side of the arm, and 
adjusted until the shadows of the rings overlap, that of the 
shot still forming their centre. On releasing the triggers each 
aniline pencil makes a dot on the arm. The shot will of 
course le on a lne drawn through the arm from one dot to 
the other. <A slight practical difficulty comes in when the arm 
is so thick as to make one ring much closer to the tube than 
the other. The ring nearest the tube throws a much larger 
shadow on the screen than the other, so that the two do not 
overlap but form concentric circles around the shadow of the 
shot. The arm is next turned into a slightly different position, 
but still showing a shadow of the shot, and the operation is 
repeated. 

Four dots will now be found on the arm, and a rough 
measurement and calculation will indicate the position of the 
shot. In the diagram (Fig. 48) a section of the arm is shown 
with the shot x, and four marks, a, b, c and d. On measure- 
ment a, > is found to be 7 millimetres, whilst c,d is 19. On 
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measuring @, @ with a pair of callipers, it is found to be 74 
millimetres, whilst 6, ¢ is 76 millimetres. For practical pur- 
poses «, a, b and «, c, d may be considered similar triangles, so 
that the shot will be found between b and ¢ at a distance of 
be x ab 162x7 
ab + cd? (219 
= 20°4, or say 20 millimetres. 


or in the special case under consideration of 


Very good results may be obtained with these instruments 
if care be taken to keep the poimts of the pencils fairly sharp. 
These require a certain dexterity of manipulation, and may both 
be managed with one hand if necessary, but it is best to have 
the screen on a stand, and get an assistant to hold the patient's 


AB 
Fia, 48.—Punctograph Diagram. 

arm or leg in position, so that both hands may be free for the 

adjustment of the punctographs. 


Payne’s Method.—In the above method of localisation the 
marks are made on the skin of the patient. This is to a 


certain extent an advantage, but it leads to slight inaccuracies 
in measurement from the fact that a, b (see Fig. 48) is not 
necessarily parallel to c, d, nor are a, d nor c, d straight lines. 
Mr. E. Payne’s method is not subject to these drawbacks. The 
apparatus, which is merely a special form of stand for tube and 
screen, will readily be understood from the figure (49). The tube 
is held in a stand of the type suggested by Mr. Payne (see page 
127). The two glass holders are fixed to a sliding block which 
runs in grooves, so that it can only move in a horizontal line 


10 
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parallel to the plane of the screen, 8. In the figure three sets 
of grooves are shown, so that the horizontal line along which 
the tube moves may be adjusted at any one of three distances 
from the screen. A scale is fixed on top of each groove so 
that the block may be displaced accurately through any 
desired distance. 

At the back of the sereen are two leaden cross-wires, which 
may be covered with ink or aniline dye to mark the skin of 
the patient. 

The first adjustment is to place the tube in such a position 
that the point of emission of X rays is directly behind the point 
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Fic. 49,—Payne’s Localiser. 


where the wires cross. This is facilitated by using a strip of 
metal about 3 ins. long by 1 or 2 ins. broad, bent into a 
right angle. This is held behind the screen, so that the angle 
rests on the point where the wires cross, whilst the edges rest 
one along each wire. The screen is raised or lowered until the 
shadow of the horizontal portion becomes as thin as possible; 
then the tube is moved until the perpendicular portion forms a 
like shadow. 

Having thus got the radiant spot of the anode perpendicu- 
larly behind the fixed point of the screen, the hand or arm or 
other part of the patient is placed between screen and tube. 
When the shadow of the foreign body—or, in the case of a 
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needle, the shadow of one end—comes over the crossing of the 
wires, the part 1s brought up close to the screen to take the 
mark of the wires. 

The tube is next moved a definite distance (say 6 ins.) 
along its groove. This will displace the shadow in the opposite 
direction, the shadow of the shot or needle point running along 
the horizontal wire. The distance of displacement is measured 
off with a pair of compasses and noted. 

A simple calculation may now be made to find the distance 
from the surface to the shot or needle end. For the sake of 
rapidity a table may be drawn out, once for all, so that by 
reference to the measured distance on the screen, the depth of 
the foreign body may be read off in an adjacent column. 

With a stand such as the one figured, four columns will be 
required for this table; one for the length, measured on the 
screen, and the other three recording the depth indicated by 
that measurement when the tube-stand is in either one of the 
three grooves. 

Such a table is, of course, calculated out in the same manner 
as the calculation for a single operation. Mr. Payne describes 
the work as follows :— 

“Let SS be the surface of the screen; A the first position 
of the tube, giving a shadow at D. Then, when the tube is at 
C, there is a shadow at F, and when at B, there is a shadow at 
E, O being the shot. Now, A D is known beforehand, as also 
A B and AC, and we measure D Eand DF. The figure to 
show the distance of O from the screen may be prepared before- 
hand. We fill in the points E and F as observed, and by 
drawing lines B EH, F C, obtain the position of O. If we 
employ threads and the apparatus recently devised by Mr. 
Mackenzie Davidson (see page 124), we adjust threads to repre- 
sent the lines, and measure the distance of O from the table. 
A mark should also be made on the hand showing a point in a 
line with the shot when the tube is at A. 
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“For any fixed values of A B, A C and A D, we can work 
out a table giving the distance D O in terms of the observa- 
tions D H, DF or E F. 

“Since the opposite angles of O are equal, we have by similar 
triangles— 

DO’ AO, 40 
DE AC AB 
“1D Ox AC] AO SDE. 
Now, DO 2A D = DO; 
ots DO ROA C = (A D = 2D ©) ai: 
YD Ow AC DO xD = AD DE 
DOC +) B= A Dep a, 
Dro ee 
AC+DH# 
€ A B 


EB Vib a 
Fic. 50.—Diagram. 


From this we can work out values of D O for different values 
Nes BPs Bae 

Dr. Rémy’s Method.—Dr. Rémy, of Paris, has devised an 
apparatus which does away with all calculations as effectually 
as the cross-thread localiser, and has the additional advantage 
that it may be used with the screen or with plates. Its special 
usefulness is in screen work. 

The apparatus, which is a localiser and tube-holder in one, 
is, at first sight, rather complicated. The Diagram L, Fig. 51, 
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which only shows the essential parts, gives a general idea of 
its appearance. The lines A show a section across a table, to 
which the holder is clamped by a clip. D D is an upright 
rod about 3 ft. long, which can turn in the clip-block, C, but 
may be clamped in any position by a little screw. 

The tube is held by a clip which may slide along the 
graduated rod, E. 


Fig. 51.—Rémy Localiser. 


It will be noticed that the tube is thus directly under the 
table, and since the subject les on the table, the examination 
is made from above. This is an instance of the chief differ- 
ence between English and Continental methods. In England 
most screen examinations are made with the screen in a per- 
pendicular plane, and with the rays coming more or less 
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horizontally through the part under examination. On the 
Continent the tube is usually placed underneath the support 
on which the patient lies. With good transparent supports, 
such as a thin deal table, this method has many advantages. 
We shall return to this subject of the position of the patient 
when speaking of radiography. 

The upper part of Rémy’s upright rod D D is bent round, 
as shown in the figure, between the letters D and F, and 
within the curve so formed is fixed rigidly a strong sheet of 
brass, G. This sheet of brass and the graduated rod, E, are in 
one plane, and as the whole is rigidly connected so that the 
brass sheet and graduated rod, will rotate together when twisted 
around the clip-block, B. F will thus always be perpendicu- 
larly above E, 

In the brass sheet, G, are cut two curved slots, H and K, 
which run across one another at their central points. 

These slots are really portions of the circumferences of two 
circles. As the apparatus is arranged in the figure, the slot, H, 
is an arc of a circle whose centre is the anode of the focus 
tube, O. If the tube with its clip were slid along the rod, E, 
a certain fixed distance until it reaches P, the anode would 
become the centre of the are, K. 

For the sake of clearness, the actual localisers, named 
“materialised X rays” by Dr. Rémy, are drawn separately in II. 
and IIL IL is a front and IIL a side view of a steel needle, 
about 18 ins. long, fixed so that it may slide easily through two 
brass blocks, a a, which in their turn are fixed to a brass piece 
sliding in the slots (H and K in L). 

It will be apparent from I. that the needle, K, will always 
point along a radius of the circle, H, 2.¢., towards the anode of 
the focus tube in the position shown, O. It will thus le along 
the course of a ray or pencil of rays. Hence its name. In the 
same way the needle, M, will always point towards the focus 
tube in its second position, P. 
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When Dr. Rémy explained his apparatus to the London 
Roentgen Society, he experimented on a bullet imside a loaf of 
bread, as is roughly shown in the diagram. 

His adjustments were as follows :— 

(1) Turn the apparatus round in the clip-block until the 
focus tube swings out from under the table. Remove one of 
the needles, N, and glance through the holes thus left vacant 
(A A, Fig. 51, IL). Adjust the position of the focus tube, O, 
until the anode can be sighted through the two holes. Note this 
position. Repeat the operation with the holes for needle, N, 
to obtain the correct position, P. 

(2) Swing the apparatus back so as to bring the tube under 
the loaf of bread. Return the needles to their positions; place 
the tube in the position, O. Hold a screen over the bread, 
excite the tube, and look for the shadow of the bullet. Lower. 
N until its point touches this shadow. To do this the ap- 
paratus may require turning round a little in the clip-block. 
When the point of the needle touches the shadow of the bullet, 
clamp the screw, OC, Fig. 51, L., and clip the needle tight by the 
perew, UC, Pig. 51, IL 

(3) Change the position of the tube to P, Fig. 51, L., and 
lower M until it touches the shadow in its new position. This 
will require no rotation of the apparatus. Clamp the needle 
in this position, and remove the screen. Both needles will 
now be pointing directly to the bullet. Lower each needle 
until it touches the loaf, and mark the two points of contact. 

(4) Unscrew C, and swing the whole apparatus round so that 
the needles are no longer over the loaf. Now lower them 
until their points just meet, and screw the little stops, D, Fig. 
51, LI. close up to the eye-holes. 

(5) Swing back over the loaf, drawing out the needles until 
they again touch the marked spots. The stops being fixed to 
the needles will now be at some distance from the upper eye, 
A, Fig. 51, IL, and in each case this distance will represent the 
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depth of the bullet beneath the point touched by the needle in 
the direction of the needle’s axis. 

Dr. Rémy claims that this apparatus may be used in the 
operating theatre, but as operating theatres are not dark, nor 
are operating tables adapted to such apparatus, it will pro- 
bably be found most useful in the radiographer’s dark-room. 
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LATE V.—Stellate Fracture of Patella showing Shadow of “Strapping”. 
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CHAPTER. IIT. 
RADIOGRAPHY. 


Radiography, or the use of photographic methods, is much 
slower and less convenient than radioscopy, or the use of the 
screen. It has, however, certain advantages. The record 
given by a photographic plate is not only permanent but 
clearer, better defined and fuller of minute detail than that 
given by a screen. Further, the effect of the rays on a plate is 
cumulative, so that an image which when thrown on a screen 
is not perceptible can be registered on a plate by merely pro- 
longing exposure. In this way radiograms can be made of 
such parts as the pelvic region of an adult which are beyond 
the reach of the screen. 

Photographic Materials.—There are so many excellent 
text-books on photography that it would be a waste of time to 
enter here into all the details of development, fixing, mtensi- 
fying and printing. There are, however, certain differences 
between radiography and photography, and it is to these 
which attention will be given in the following pages. 

Dry Plates.—I have seen it stated in various places that 
the X rays have no effect on a wet plate. Whether this be so 
or not, wet plates are ill adapted for radiographic purposes. 

In Roentgen’s original paper, it was pointed out that either 
films or plates might be used indiscriminately. In par. 6 
occurs the statement :— 

“It is still open to question whether the chemical effect on 
the silver salts of photographic plates is exercised directly by 
the X rays. It is possible that this effect is due to the fluores- 
cent light which, as mentioned above, may be generated on the 
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elass plate, or perhaps in the layer of gelatine. Films may be 
used just as well as glass plates.” 


Since the time when this paper was published, X ray 


workers have tried well nigh every brand of film and plate on 
the market, whilst makers have experimented with special 
emulsions. 

No very startling improvement has been made in the 
preparation of plates, and the general concensus of opinion 
seems to be that any good brand of very fast plate gives 
excellent results. At one time there were statements abroad 
that a slow plate was as rapid under X rays as a quick one, 
but this is a fallacy. I have used many brands, but have 
always found those which are fast for ordinary light are fast 
for X rays. Isochromatic plates I have always found very 
slow. This statement must be taken as merely relative and 
not quantitative. It may be that the plate speeds of widely 
differing brands are nearer together for X rays than for light, 
but I have come across no exact experiments on the subject. 

Perhaps the favourite plates are the Cadet lightening, the 
Paget xxxxx, and the Lumiere plates. I give personal pre- 
ference to the Imperial flashlight plates. The best advice, 
however, to any one who wishes to take up radiography, and 
who is already a photographer, is to use those plates which he 
understands. 

One of the difficulties in development is to obtain density. 
Radiograms are apt to be thin and lacking in contrast. To 
overcome this difficulty, and at the same time to decrease the 
time of exposure, special plates and films have been made coated 
on both sides. The rays after having done their work on the 
first coat pass on with very slight diminution and produce a 
fresh image in the second one; if the plate be thin there is no 
practical difference between these images which are of course 
in perfect register. Such plates are a little awkward to 
develop but give good results. 
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As it is not often necessary to print a large number of 
copies from any radiogram, some workers prefer to use X ray 
paper, which is a very rapid form of bromide paper. It has 
the advantage that several sheets of the paper may be placed 
one beneath the other, and all exposed to the action of the 
rays at the same time. Each piece offers scarcely any resistance 
to the rays, so that it is quite possible in this manner to expose 
a dozen together without suffering much loss in sharpness and 
detail. On development a negative effect of the shadow is 
shown, the bones appearing white against a dark background, 
but this does not in any way depreciate the value of the picture. 

Large photographic plates and papers are rather costly, so 
that, as a matter of economy, it 1s as well to use the smallest 
plates that will give all the details required. They are made 
in two sets of sizes, Continental and English. 

The table gives the English sizes in inches and Conti- 
nental in centimetres. Those sizes, which are approximately 
the same, are placed in the same line, but in no case are they 
exactly alike. This should be remembered when ordering dark 
slides to fit certain sized plates. An asterisk marks the longer 


plate. 
English. | Continental 
| 

a 44x 34 | Po or oF 
yx, 4 | to.) x 1O* 

b 64x 4}* | 15> & 
64 x 43* oro x 12 
Tx 44" | 1S 3x5 
(eek | 20. & 12" 

Cres VOS” 2h x. 16 
be cae 24 = s<-18* 
10° <= 8 DOr x20", 
1 ee ae al i Xa 
13 <8 8 
TP xe Or 30 x 24 
De dee 40 +x. 30" 


a Quarter plate. 
b Half plate. 
c¢ Whole plate. 
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Larger sizes are not, as a rule, kept in stock, but may 
readily be obtained. They are generally made on much 
stronger glass than the sizés in the list. 

Films have some advantages over plates. ‘They are more 
portable and not liable to fracture ; but, unless spread on a 
rigid, flat surface, they are apt to bend and complicate the dis- 
tortion of shadows. The Austin-Edwards’ snapshot films give 
good results. 

A film which is used a good deal for X ray work is the 
“Cristoid,” made by the Sandell Plate Co. It is simply a 


gelatine film without any mounting substance, and is made 


= 
up of two emulsions, one very rapid and one medium. ‘These 
tilms may be purchased ready packed in dark envelopes. They 
present considerable difficulties in development, and are much 
slower than fast plates. Their great advantage is that they 
may be used in the tropics, where films mounted on celluloid 
are useless. 

Dark Slides.—To obtain a well-defined radiogram it is 
necessary that the subject to be radiographed should be as 
close as possible to the plate. Hence the thinnest covering 
should be used that will keep out the hght. For most pur- 
poses light tight paper envelopes are convenient. These are 
made by Messrs. Tyler, and can be obtained from any photo- 
graphic dealer. Or if desired, films may be purchased ready 
packed in the envelopes. As mentioned in the last paragraph: 
the Sandell Co. pack films in this way, but no doubt other 
makers would do so to order. The plate on its removal 
from the box is placed in an envelope of yellow paper, and 
this in its turn is placed in a stout’ black envelope. Some 
system is necessary in doing this ‘or else the operator will be 
apt to forget which was the sensitive side of the plate. A 
plate exposed on the wrong side is very irritating, for although 
a good result may be obtained, the reversal of the image often 
leads to misunderstanding. The system usually adopted is to 
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place the plate so that the sensitive surface is in contact with 
the seamless side of the yellow envelope. The yellow envelope 
may be then placed in the black one so that the seamless sides 
ot the two envelopes come together. 

It need hardly be said that all operations in which dry 
plates are handled, should be conducted in a dark-room. 

A difficulty in using plates packed in envelopes is that they 
are apt to break when any weight is brought to bear on them, 
unless they are lying on a flat, rigid support. This leads many 
to prefer a special dark slide. It consists of a strong wooden 
back on which the plate les, and a hinged cover. The cover 
is made of black cardboard, which has the various sizes of 
plates marked on its outer side by white lines. When small 
plates are used, wooden carriers are placed inside the slide to 
keep them central. 

When an intensifying screen is used, it 1s very necessary 
that the screen shall be held closely in contact with the plate. 
Under these circumstances the envelopes will be found incon- 
venient, and a dark shde is practically indispensable. 

Before leaving the subject of protecting plates from heht, 
a few words should be said about protection from X rays. Of 
course, unexposed plates in their envelopes should not be 
brought near a working apparatus. In an hospital where several 
radiograms must be made consecutively at some distance from 
the dark-room, it is a decided convenience to have some means 
ot carrying about unexposed plates. for this purpose I use a 
wooden case lined with lead, which will hold a dozen plates of 
any size up to 10 x 12 ins. with their envelopes. When the 
case is closed, the plates within are practically safe from 
fogging. 

In some portable installations a special metal-lined com- 
partment is provided for plates: but most workers will prefer, 
even when their plates are protected by a metallic covering, to 
place them at some little distance from the excited tube. 
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Arrangement of Apparatus. 
part of the apparatus, when taking a radiogram, will vary 


The actual position of each 


according to the size and type of apparatus used, and the 


convenience of the operator. The simplest arrangement is to 
put the plate, in its envelope or dark slide, under the part to 


be examined, and arrange the stand so that the tube is held 
above the subject. This keeps both patient and plate steady, 
and is the position in which most radiograms are made in 
England;! but there are cases in which other -positions are 
necessary, as, for instance, in the fractured patella (Plate V.). 
Here it was undesirable to move the patient, so the plate was 
placed vertically by the side of the knee, and held in position 
by sand bags, the focus tube being placed at the other side of 
the knee. 

Distance from Tube to Plate. 
from the plate at which the tube must be placed, various cir- 


In deciding the distance 


cumstances must be taken into consideration, the chief of these 
being distortion, illumination and nature of subject. 
Distortion. 


If a candle be held at a distance of 18 ins. 
from a piece of white paper, and two halfpennies be held so as 
to cast a shadow on the paper, it will be at once seen that the 
size of the shadow of the one nearest the paper is smaller than 
that of the other. In the same way the radiographic shadow 
of an opaque object which is some distance from the plate will 
be larger than one close up. 

Pursuing the shadow analogy, if one of the halfpennies be 


'Tt has already been pointed out (page 149) that the Continental method 


is to place the tube beneath the support on which the patient lies. This will . 


necessitate some form of holder for the plate and its covering, which is thus 
fixed rigidly to the couch, and less liable to displacement by the patient. 
Another advantage of this system is that a screen examination may be made 
before taking the radiogram, and when the best position for viewing the part 
under consideration is found, the plate may be brought into position and 
exposed without moving the patient in any way. Further, plates are not 
liable to fracture, films are not bent, and either plates or films may be adjusted 
so as to give the least possible distortion. 
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held parallel to the paper so that the rays from the candle fall 
normally on its surface, the outline of the shadow will be a 
circle; but if it be held still parallel with the plane of the 
paper, but so that the rays fall obliquely, the shadow outline will 
become elliptical. This distortion will be less if the source of 
light is far off than if it is near. Thus the distortion will have 
the effect of giving incorrect ideas of sizes, distances and out- 
lines. It will at once be seen that the farther the source of 
illumination is from the objects, the less will be the distor- 
tion. In the limit, when the illuminating point is at a 
practically infinite distance, as, for instance, in a shadow cast 
by the sun on a sheet of paper held perpendicularly to the 
direction of the rays, the shadow is without distortion, the 
rays having become practically parallel. 

When taking a thin part (hand or arm), this limit is very 
soon reached. The distortion over a 10 x 8 plate with the 
tube at a distance of 18 ins. is very small. A glance at the 
two radiograms on Plate IV. will give a definite idea of 
distortion. 

When films are used and get bent, an entirely new class 
of distortion is introduced, which need not be discussed 
here. 

Illumination.—Roentgen found that the X rays whilst 
passing through air obeyed the law of inverse squares. In 
his first paper he states (par. 10) :— 

“JT succeeded with a water photometer—I do not possess a 
better one—in comparing the intensity of the light of my 
fluorescing screen at a distance of about 100 mm, and 200 mm. 
from the discharge apparatus, and found in the case of three 
tests, agreeing well with one another, that it varied very nearly 
inversely as the square of the distance of the screen from the 
discharge apparatus. Hence the air absorbs a much smaller 
fraction of the X rays than of the cathode rays.” 

Thus, although the air absorbs little, the illumination cies 
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out very rapidly as the distance is increased, which considerably 
lessens the possible distance. 

In a catalogue of German apparatus issued in 1896 by a 
high-class firm, amongst the directions for taking radiograms 
occurs the advice: “The distance of 10 ins. should be considered 
as standard (from mirror to screen or photographic plate)”. 
If this distance be increased to 20 ins., using the same appa- 
ratus, the exposure required would be four times as great. 
Improvements in apparatus have, however, reduced exposures 
considerably since the time when the above statement was 
made. 

Production of Secondary Rays. 


A circumstance that 
places a limit on the time during which it is advisable to ex- 
pose a plate, and hence to the distance between tube and plate, 
is that X rays, or perhaps, cathode rays, when passing through 
more or less opaque substances, are apt to produce other 
(secondary) rays, which, seeing that their point of origin is not 
at the anode of the tube, lead to blurring of the image. In 
short exposures they are negligible, but they always make 
themselves evident when exposures are very long. 

Roentgen has investigated this peculiar phenomenon, and in 
his third communication to the Prussian Academy of Sciences, 
describes experiments on the subject as follows :— 

“If we have a discharge apparatus emitting intense rays, 
and place between it and a fluorescent screen, an opaque plate 
in such a way that the screen is entirely in shadow, we shall 
still observe illumination of the barium platino-cyanide. The 
illumination is still visible when the screen is placed directly 
against the opaque plate, and one is at first disposed to think that 
the plate is transparent. If, however, the screen, lying against 
the plate, is covered with a thick sheet of glass, the fluorescent 


1 Catalogue of Louis Miiller-Unkel. This is the firm’s own translation 
of Die Entfernung der photographischen Platter oder des Phosphorescenz- 
Schirms, von dem Platin-reflector, sollte stets ca. 25 cm. betragen. 
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light becomes much weaker, and disappears entirely if, in- 
stead of the glass, we surround the screen with a cylinder of 
lead 1 em. thick, which is closed at one end by the opaque 
plate, and at the other by the head of the observer. 

“The effect just described might be due to the deflection of 
rays of very long wave lengths, or to X rays emitted by bodies 
in the field of the discharge apparatus, such as the air. 

“The latter explanation is the correct one, as may be readily 
shown by the apparatus about to be described. The figure 
(52) represents a thick bell glass, 20 em. high and 10 em. 
wide, closed by a thick zinc plate cemented to it. At 1 and 2 
are fixed segments of sheet lead slightly larger than half the 


Fic. 52.—Roentgen’s Experiment. 


sectional area of the bell; X rays which enter the bell through 
the aperture in the zine plate, covered with celluloid, are pre- 
vented from reaching, in a direct manner, the space above 
segment 2. On the upper side of this lead sheet is fixed a 
barium platino-cyanide screen, which almost fills up the entire 
area of the bell. The screen can neither be struck directly 
nor by rays which have undergone a single diffuse reflection 
from any hard substance (the glass walls, for example). Before 
each experiment the bell is filled with air free from dust. If 
X rays are allowed to enter the bell, and in such a manner 
that they are intercepted by the lead plate 1, no fluorescence 


is observed on 2; only when, after tilting the bell, direct rays 
val 
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reach the space between 1 and 2 does the screen light up on 
the half not covered by the lead plate 2. If the bell is con- 
nected up to an aquatic air-pump, the fluorescence will be 
observed to diminish as the exhaustion proceeds; if air be 
admitted, the fluorescence again increases. 

“Since then, as I found it, the simple contact with air on 
which the rays have just fallen, does not give rise to any 
noticeable fluorescence of the barium platino-cyanide, we con- 
clude, from the experiment just described, that the air, when 
struck by the rays, sends forth rays in all directions. 

“Tf our eyes were as sensitive to X rays as they are to light 
rays, a discharge tube would appear to us like a light burning 
in a room uniformly filled with tobacco smoke ; perhaps the 
colour of the direct rays would difter from those coming from 
the particles of air. 

“The question whether the rays emitted by the objects 
struck by the rays are the same as the direct ones, or, in other 
words, whether a diffuse reflection or an action resembling 
fluorescence is the cause of these rays, I have not as yet been 
able to decide. It can easily be shown that the rays emitted 
by the air are capable of photographic eftects, and their effect 
often shows itself in a manner unwished for by the observer. 
To guard against this, which is often the necessary accom- 
panment of long exposwres, we must protect the photographic 
plate with a suitable lead screen.” 

Nature of Subject.—lIt is evident that when a hand is to 
be radiographed, the tube can be brought fairly near without 
very great distortion; but in radiographing the thorax of an 
adult, there must be room for the depth of the chest between 
plate and tube, and unless the tube be removed to a consider- 
able distance the distortion will be very great. 

From consideration of all these circumstances, it will be 
seen that no fixed distance can be stated as absolutely the 
best. Dr. Chisholm Williams stated in a paper read before the 
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Roentgen Society at the beginning of last year (1900), that 
he considered any radiogram practically useless which was 
made with less distance between plate and screen than 18 ins. 
Most workers seem to prefer from 12 to 24 ins., but each case 
must be decided on its own merits. 

Preparing the Tube for Making an Exposure. — The 
influence of heat on the penetrating power of a tube has 
already been discussed. Whether a tube should be used hot 
or cold is a subject concerning which even the ablest operators 
disagree. Mr, A. W. Isenthal, who generally uses the Volt- 
ohm double bulb tube, never heats it, whilst Mr. Wilson Noble, 
an ex-president of the Roentgen Society of London, considers 
that a hard tube which has been softened by heating is more 
ethcient than a cold one which has been exhausted so as to be 
soft at the ordinary temperature of the air. 

He says: “I believe that the principal benefit derived is 
that the heat promotes activity amongst the molecules, and it 
is this activity which enables a current to pass and form 
cathode rays, the fons et origo of Roentgen rays. 

“I have come to this conclusion from the fact that if you 
have two tubes working with a spark gap of, say, 3 ins., one 
of which has been warmed down to this resistance, while the 
other works at it normally, you will get a far better result 
with the former tube than with the latter, though the vacuum 
and resistance may, I presume, be considered the same. If this 
is correct, it would seem that anything that will produce 
activity among the molecules, other conditions being equal, is 
an advantage to the tube.” ! 

In any case, heating has this advantage: that tubes which 
have gone hard by continual use can be used hot long after 
their resistance has become too great for the coil ordinarily 
used by the worker. 


l Archives of the Roentgen Ray, vol. ii., 74. 
e e ’ 
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The simplest method is to use a spirit lamp. The tube is 
turned backwards and forwards over the flame until it feels 
fairly hot, then attached to the stand connected with the coil, 
and the exposure made. ‘This, however, is somewhat clumsy, 
and usually the tube cools down during the exposure. 

An improvement on this method is to heat the tube con- 
stantly during exposure. Naturally, no heating apparatus can 
be interposed between the tube and the object to be radio- 
graphed, but it is possible to apply heat to that part of the tube 
behind the cathode. Mr. W. Webster advises the use of a 
spirit lamp with an insulating handle. He gives the following 
practical hints on heating tubes :— 

“The tubes I obtain from Messrs. Newton are always in 

good condition, but for my purposes I still further condition 
them by alternate heating and cooling. . . . Heating the tube 
during working saves the platinums of ‘make and break’ of 
the coil. It has happened on several occasions that tubes 
would not condition for days. I therefore put them by for a 
rest of two or three months, and to my surprise they proved to 
be in good condition when tested. By the term ‘condition’ I 
mean that the tube works with an almost straw-coloured 
anode, with a white nucleus at the point of bombardment of 
cathode rays, even to a spheroidal condition, due to electrical 
molecular tension on the surface of the anode, without any 
blue or magenta-violet phosphorescence behind the anode. . 
In heating the tube, care should be taken not to allow the 
flame to play upon the bulb, but behind the cathode. As the 
tube approaches the desired condition, it will be noticed that 
the rapping of the make and break becomes rapidly modified, 
sometimes producing a musical note. This is specially the case 
when using a 10-1n. coil.” 

Instead of the spirit lamp, an Argand burner may be used ; 
but, as a rule, this will not be found so convenient, the gas 
supply-tube bemg rather a nuisance. 
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Exposure.—In radiography, as in photography, the greatest 
dithiculty to be overcome by the beginner is to determine the 
time of exposure which will give the best results. So many 
factors enter into the determination of this exposure time, 
that it 1s quite impossible to give any definite rule. Dr. 
Mackintyre has taken radiograms of a frog’s leg so rapidly as 
to produce cinematograph effects, whilst Prof. Roentgen has 
radiographed the bullets inside a loaded rifle in twelve minutes, 
and exposures of half an hour have often been given in radio- 
graphing a hip. 

The chief factors to be considered are :— 

Nature of the subject. 

Size and efficiency of the coil. 

Current used in the primary coil. 

Distance of the tube. 

Resistance and general character of the tube. 
These, again, are, to a certain extent, interdependent, as the 
operator will select his tube, arrange the distance between 
tube and plate, and determine the electrical conditions accord- 
ing to the subject. 

Nature of the Subject.—The question is often asked: What 
is transparent and what is opaque to the X rays? Of course 
there is no definite answer to this question, any more than 
there is to the same question when asked with regard to light. 
Just as thin sheets of gold, silver or platinum are transparent 
to light, and have had such physical constants as their indices 
of refraction determined, so no known substance is opaque to 
X rays. It is, therefore, merely a question of degree. And 
one of the difficulties of the radiographer is to arrange his 
exposures so as to differentiate between different substances, 
all penetrable, but in varying degrees. 

No doubt some easily ascertainable physical or chemical 
quantity will eventually be discovered which determines the 
transparency of a substance, but at present no connection has 
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been definitely formed between X ray transparency and the 
other properties of a body. 

Roentgen, without describing any accurate measurements 
gave a list of substances with which he had experimented, and 
also stated his first idea as to the property which seemed to be 
most intimately connected with opacity, namely, density. 

In par. 2 of his first paper he said :— 

“ Paper is transparent, the fiuorescent screen still lighted up 
brightly when held behind a bound volume of 1,000 pages; the 
printer’s ink offered no perceptible obstacle. Fluorescence was 
also noted behind two packs of cards; a few cards held between 
tube and screen made no perceptible difference. A single sheet 
of tinfoil 1s scarcely noticeable; only after several layers have 
been laid on top of each other is a shadow clearly visible on 
the sereen. Thick blocks of wood are also transparent; fir 
planks from 2 cm. to 3 em. thick are but slightly opaque. 
A film of aluminum about 15 em. thick weakens the eftect 
considerably, though it does not entirely destroy the fluores- 
cence. Several centimetres of vulcanised rubber let the rays 
through. Glass plates of the same thickness behave in a 
different way, according as they contain lead (flint glass) or 
not; the former are much less transparent than the latter. If 
the hand be held between the tube and the screen, the dark 
shadow of the bones is visible within the slight dark shadow 
of the hand. Water, bisulphide of carbon, and various other 
liquids behave in this respect as though they were transparent. 
I was not able to determine whether water was more trans- 
parent than air. Behind plates of copper, silver, lead, gold, 
platinum, fluorescence is still clearly visible, but only when 
the plates are not too thick. Platinum 0:2 mm. thick is trans- 
parent; silver and copper sheets may be decidedly thicker. 
Lead 1:55 mm. is practically opaque, and was, on_ this 
account, often made use of. A wooden rod of 20 by 20 
mm., cross section, painted with white-lead paint on one 
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side, behaves in a peculiar manner. When it is interposed 
between apparatus and screen, it has almost no effect when 
the X rays go through the rod parallel to the painted side, 
but it throws a dark shadow if the rays have to traverse 
the paint. Very similar to the metals themselves are their 
salts, whether solid or in solution.” 

In par. 3 he continues :— 

“These and other experimental results led to the conclusion 
that the transparency of different substances of the same thick- 
ness 18 mainly conditioned by their density. No other property 
is in the least comparable with this. The following experi- 
ments, however, show that density is not altogether alone in 
its influence. I experimented on the transparency of nearly 
the same thickness of glass, aluminium, calespar and quartz. 
The density of these substances is nearly the same, and yet it 
was quite evident that the spar was decidedly less transparent 
than the other bodies, which were very much like each other 
in their behaviour.” 

Many experimenters have since then made comparative 
trials, both radiographic and radioscopic, with many substances, 
and this relationship between density and opacity has been 
borne out to a certain extent, though exceptions, such as that 
of calespar in the above quotation, have been frequently noted. 

If we turn to the chemical composition, we find that mole- 
cular weight has no relationship with opacity, or else the pro- 
teid matter of flesh would be infinitely more opaque than 
bone; but the atomic weights of the elements contained in each 
substance would seem to be very closely related to opacity. 

Take, for instance, the substances experimented upon by 
Roentgen, omitting for the moment glass, whose composition 
he does not state. We have as atomic weights :— 


Aluminium 27 
Calcespar (CaCO.) Calcium 40 Carbon 12 Oxygen 16 
Quartz (SiO,) Silicon 28 Oxygen 16 
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If the heaviest element should have a_ preponderating 
influence on the opacity of a body, then we should. expect 
aluminium and quartz to have much the same opacity (27 and 
28), whilst calespar (40) would be far more opaque than either, 
which is exactly the case. 

Glass is so variable in composition that it cannot be readily 
included in the list, but it is stated (p. 166) that a little lead 
will make it very opaque, which, seeing that the atomic weight 
of lead is 2064, would bear out the connection.! 

The influence of the atomic weight of the heaviest element 
in a body is further carried out by Roentgen’s statement al- 
ready quoted, that “very similar to the metals themselves are 
their salts, whether solid or in solution ”. | 

Dr. Swain’s experiments on calculi give further evidence 
on this matter. He found that their opacity did not vary 
with their density, as is shown in the following table :— 


Specific gravity. Opacity. 
Oxalate of lime. Oxalate of lime. 
Uric acid. Phosphatic. 
Phosphatic Uric acid. 
Biliary. Biliary. 


The atomic weights of the chief elementary constituents 


may be placed thus :— 


1 This variation in the composition of glass, and its corresponding varia- 
tion in transparency to X rays, is so great that I may note one or two cases 
which have come under my notice. 

Amongst the out-patients of St. George’s Hospital, I have been asked to 
radiograph some seven or eight cases where pieces of broken beer bottles were 
supposed to be in the hand or arm, but in no single case was I successful. 

Some years ago I crushed a test tube in my hand, and left several pieces 
in my thumb. Three of these have worked their way out at intervals, but 
one still remains, and can be distinctly felt. I have never been able to see it 
either on the screen or in a radiogram. 

On the other hand, two cases, which I radiographed for the Out-Patient 
Department at St. George’s Hospital, showed pieces of glass, which were 
afterwards extracted. One was that of a boy who had run a pipette into his 
hand and broken it, and the other was a woman, who had broken a piece of 
plate glass (window). 


Six-weeks’-old Injury to Elbow showing New Growth of Bone. 


PLATE VIL. 


4 
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Oxalate of lime - Calcium, 40; carbon, 12; oxygen, 16. 

Phosphatic - Calcium, 40; phosphorus, 31; oxygen, 16. 

Uric acid - - Oxygen, 16; nitrogen, 14; carbon, 12; hydrogen, 1. 
Biliary - - Oxygen, 16; nitrogen, 14; carbon, 12; hydrogen, 1. 


Whatever relationship may be eventually discovered be- 
tween the opacity and other properties of a body, we may, for 
the present, take the two mentioned above as an approximate 
guide. In surgical work there is not much variety of sub- 
stance to be dealt with, so far as opacity is concerned. 

Bone is the most opaque substance in the human body, and 
the depth of the bone shadow shown on a plate, other condi- 
tions being equal, will depend on the quantity of bone which 
has come between the source of rays and the plate. Thus 
cancellous tissue will not give as deep a shadow as compact 
bone. This is difficult to show by means of process blocks: 
but can readily be seen by examining a good print of the 
skiagram of a shoulder, or, better still, a pair of stereoscopic 
prints, when the difference between the shadows, thrown by 
the shaft and the head of the humerus, will be at once noticed. 
It is also shown in the radiogram of a sarcoma shown in Plate 
yi. 

Next to bone comes callus. Its transparency seems to 
depend on the quantity of salts which it contains. Newly 
formed bone is often so transparent as to be indistinguishable 
from the surrounding tissue. Intermediate stages may be 
seen in Plate VII., showing a six-weeks’-old injury, and 
Plate VIII., which shows an injury some years old. 

The soft parts of the body also vary considerably in opacity, 
which seems to depend on three conditions—density, saline 
contents, blood contents. 

Blood is comparatively opaque. An examination of Plate 
IX. shows a distinct heart shadow. 

The lungs are particularly transparent, because of the small 
amount of tissue compared to thei thickness. The liver and 
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stomach, on the other hand, are very opaque—so opaque, in 
fact, as to render it almost impossible to find such semi-trans- 
parent objects as biliary concretions, gall-stones, or stercoliths 
by means of the X rays. 

The opacity of the abdomen is increased by the contents of 
the intestines, so that skiagrams of the lumbar vertebrze or of 
the bones of the pelvis are always lacking in contrast, though 
sufficiently good results may be obtained to be helpful to the 
surgeon, as In the congenital dislocation shown in the frontis- 
piece. Muscles are more opaque when tense than when 
relaxed. Plethoric patients are more opaque, and_ therefore 
require longer exposures than anzemic ones. In like manner, 
males require longer exposures than females. 

A peculiar effect was mentioned by Major Beevor at a dis- 
cussion on “The Radiography of Soft Tissues,” by the London 
Roentgen Society. The account of his speech is taken from 
the Archives of the Roentgen Ray, vol. 11, p. 99:— 

“Major Beevor, R.A.M.C., said, with reference to some cases 
in the recent Frontier War in India, that when a man had been 
undergoing great exertion, and was brought in wounded and 
perspiring, the penetration of the rays was very much delayed. 
He recollected two cases where men were wounded in the thigh, 
one by a fragment of telegraph wire and the other by a soft 
bullet. The muscles seemed to be so opaque to the rays that it 
was difficult to obtain any radiograph at the time. The man 
wounded by the fragment of telegraph wire had had a hard 
hand-to-hand fight with the enemy, and in this case he was 
not able to localise the piece of wire immediately, even when 
using a 10-in. spark. A day or two afterwards a radiograph 
was obtained, showing a fracture of the femur, and a large 
splinter of bone torn from one side.” 

It need hardly be said that thick parts need longer ex- 
posures as a rule than thin ones. Vandeveyer states that. _ 
the necessary exposures for bodies or limbs vary about as 


~ 
. 


Prats VIII.—Old Fracture of Tibia and Fibula Badly Set. 
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the cube of the thickness, other conditions being equal. Other 
observers have given different formule for calculating the 
exposure, some even going so far as to suggest the making 
of a few trial exposures on some thin part, such as the hand, 
and using the time which gives the best result as a factor 
from which to work out the necessary exposure for any other 
part of the body. 

Formule are, however, of very little use as yet, and no 
English workers seem to employ them. Each case is judged 
on its merits, giving long exposures to muscular or plethoric 
_ patients, and short ones to delicate or aneemic subjects. 

As a radiographer is often called upon to make a radiogram 
of some injury where it is undesirable to remove the dressing 
or splints, a word or two about the different substances and 
tissues used in dressings is necessary. 

The wood of a splint should ofter no difficulties ; its only 
effect is to remove the injured part to a certain extent from 
the plate, and hence to slightly blur the image; but, as a rule, 
it casts no confusing shadow of its own. Plate X., however, 
shows a curious eftect caused by the wood and iron of a hinged 
splint. 

A silicate does not offer great resistance to the rays, so that 
a radiogram may readily be taken of an injury which is put 
up in this manner. 

Ordinary plaster or strapping is very annoying and opaque. 
Plate V., of a fractured patella, shows the effect produced by 
this substance, which, it must be remembered, contains lead. 

Small quantities of boracic acid do not greatly interfere 
with the rays, but iodoform is very opaque. Even iodoform 
gauze has a definite effect on the shadow. Mercurial prepara- 
tions, such as cyanide gauze, are also somewhat opaque. 

Finally, the operator must, of course, expect to find shadows 
of pins on his plate. 

Size and Efficiency of the Coil.—After having purchased 
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an installation, this factor, in determining exposure, will remain 
a fixed quantity, so that the best way of expressing the elec- 
trical conditions is either by the length of spark used or by 
the amperage and voltage of the current passing through the 
primary coil. The latter needs no comment, as it is readily 
measured by suitable instruments—ammeter and voltmeter— 
but the spark needs some little attention. 

Discharge rods of a coil are made in various forms. In 
most cases they terminate with points, whilst in some cases 
one carries a sharp point, whilst the other carries a disc or a 
ball. 

In the Apps and Apps-Newton coils, both rods bear points, 
but the heads of the pillars which support the rods are 
spherical pieces of brass. 

The spark passes most easily when the positive terminal is 
a point and the negative a disc or sphere. An instructive 
experiment may be performed with an Apps coil, bearing out 
this dependence of the length of spark on the shape of the 
terminals between which it passes. 

Slide in the right-hand discharge rod as far as it will go, and 
turn it round so that the rod hes at right angles to the lne 
joining the two pillars. Next, adjust the left-hand rod so that 
the distance between its point and the spherical head of the 
right-hand pillar is about half the nominal spark-length of the 
coil. Turn the commutator handle outwards so as to make 
the point the positive pole, and screw up the tension until a 
spark passes readily. 

On reversing the current by means of the commutator, it 
will be found that no spark will pass, and the tension will 
have to be very greatly increased before any spark is seen. 

Unfortunately, in X ray literature spark lengths are often 
written down without any information as to the shape of the 
terminals between which a spark passes. In a paper read 
before the Roentgen Society in March of this year, on the ab- 
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sorbability of various rays, Mr. Gardner explained that he used 
spherical ends to both his discharge rods when measuring 
the spark. 3 

To make the spark length a reliable measurement, it would 
be necessary not only to state the exact shape and size of the 
terminals, but also the condition of the air through which 
the spark passed, such as temperature, pressure and humi- 
dity. 

Again, sparks vary considerably in appearance. ‘The spark 
from a good coil passes with a sharp snap, which is supposed 
to denote perfect insulation within the coil; such a spark is 
much more effective radiographically than a less snappy one. 
For screen work, a steady discharge is necessary; but for 
radiography full sparks at short intervals are more eftective. 

By full or fat sparks is meant sparks caused by com- 
paratively large quantities of electricity. To illustrate the 
different forms of spark, any good coil may be used. First, 
it should be adjusted so that the maximum length of spark 
is obtained. The current is turned off, and the discharge rods 
arranged so that the spark gap is only half what it was before. 
Without altering the tensions, the current is turned on again. 
It will be seen that the spark is now thick, or rather, the 
spark itself is much as before, but surrounded by a glow 
which gives it the appearance of being one or two millimetres 
in diameter. 

If the current be now turned off, and the rods brought 
so that their points are only $ in. apart, and then, still 
without altering the tensions, the current be re-established, 
the snappy nature of the spark will have vanished, and the 
central spark will be surrounded by a thick glow, which is 
in reality a flame. This may be shown by blowing gently 
down upon it. The flame will then separate itself from the 
spark and form an irregular wavering arch across the ter- 


minals, 
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At the high temperature of the spark, the nitrogen of the 
air combines with oxygen, forming the flame, and producing 
quantities of oxides of nitrogen. This probably accounts 
partly for the smell given off under such conditions, and 
which is often put down entirely to ozone. 

A piece of paper held in this flame will quickly catch fire. 

Sparks thus vary in many ways, so that all tables of 
exposures ,in which the spark length is given without any 
further explanation, must only be accepted tentatively. A 
few failures must be expected at first, but acquaintance with 
a coil will soon enable an operator to use it to the best 
advantage in certain easy cases, and tables of exposures will 
then enable him to form an idea of what may be done in 
other cases. 

Current Used in the Primary Coil.—The two measuring 
instruments usually attached to the circuit (ammeter and 
voltmeter) have already been described (page 39). The volt- 
meter may be practically ignored as a help to judging 
exposures. Its special use is to record the state of the 
batteries. The ammeter is by some used as the principal 
gauge by which to judge. Perhaps it would be more accurate 
to say that it is used to regulate exposures. If the electrical 
conditions under which an exposure is made can be repeated 
at will, then the only cause of variation in time will be the 
nature of the subject, and the ammeter is the best means 
of ensuring this accurate repetition. 

Condition of the Tube.—In the chapter on “Tubes” it was 
stated that there is considerable discrepancy between the action 
of different kinds of rays on a fluorescent screen and their action 
on a photographic plate, a hard tube not acting on the plate so 
rapidly as a softer one. 

The easiest kind of tube to take radiograms with is always 
the softest that will readily penetrate the part under examina- 
tion, as scarcely any rays will penetrate the bones, therefore, 
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a fairly sharp negative may be produced with great latitude 
of exposure. 

Nevertheless, expert workers generally use much harder 
tubes, and yet get very beautiful results. 

If a hand be examined with a soft tube and a screen, a good 
black shadow is seen of the bones, strongly contrasted with 
the faint shadow of the flesh. A hard tube will give a poor, 
faint shadow of the bones, with a very flat appearance, though 
the whole screen will fluoresce more brightly than it did under 
the rays from the soft tube. 

If the plate behaved similarly to the screen, it would be 
unpossible to produce a good black and white negative with 
the hard tube, but, as a matter of fact, an accurate exposure 
with the hard tube gives a picture, not only as sharp as that 
given by the soft tube, but much fuller of detail. Moreover, 
the exposure required will have been much less. 

To explain this action, we must refer to some of Roentgen’s 
later work, in which he found that the more opaque class of 
substances not only stopped a large part of the rays falling on 
them, but also exercised a selective action, stopping the more 
photographically active rays more readily than those which 
have less activity. 

Thus the rays starting from a fairly active tube are of 
various degrees of penetrative power and of photographic 
activity. On striking a hand they all pass through the flesh 
with little diminution, but as the penetrative ones pass through 
the bone the photographic ones are absorbed. 

A screen would show the effect of the great penetration, 
and give a weak, flat shadow. The plate, on the other hand, 
is instantly acted upon by the intensity of the rays passing 
merely through air or flesh, but it will be some time before 
the cumulative action of the rays, which have lost so much of 
their photographic activity in the bone, will act on the plate. 

An ideal exposure with a hard tube will act on all those 
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parts of the plate exposed to direct rays, or rays that have 
merely passed through the flesh, and will just have begun to 
act on those parts which have received the rays filtered through 
bone. In this way both outline and structural details of the 
bone are shown. 

The effect of using a hard tube is then to lessen the time 
of exposure, and at the same time to reduce latitude, so that 
although the best kind of work may be done by their help, 
they are the most difficult to manage. 

When using a soft tube to photograph parts which it is 
able to penetrate, comparative long exposures are necessary, 
but much more latitude is allowable, and fewer plates will 
be spoiled. 

In selecting a tube, it is best to try each one for yourself 
on a coil; as the alternative spark gaps marked on the outside 
of the tube are usually wrong. Indeed, they are so likely to 
vary whilst in stock that it is quite impossible for the dealer 
to say, without a definite trial, what the resistance of a tube 
may be. 

General Suggestions for Exposures.—From all that has 
been said so far concerning the conditions governing exposures, 
it will be seen that no definite rules can be laid down ; but if 
a beginner start with the times suggested below, he will soon 
become sufficiently expert to judge exposures for himself. 

To photograph a hand on a very rapid plate, the following 
exposures have been recorded :— 

With a 20-in. coil and a mercury break, one flash (one 
make and break) will give the outline of the bones; 20 flashes 
will give an excellent radiogram. 

I have taken skiagrams of hands with a small coil only 
giving a 4-in. spark, and although they received 5 minutes 
exposure with the tube at a distance of 14 ins, they were 
distinctly underexposed. 

The hand in Plate I. was taken with an Apps 10-in. coil, 
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working at about 7-in. spark, the tube being at a distance 
of 18 ins. from the plate, and exposure lasted 40 seconds. 

Generally speaking, with the coils mostly in use, that. is, 
_ 6-in. to 10-in., exposures of from 20 seconds to a minute, ac- 
cording to circumstances, may be used. 

An arm requires from 1 minute in a child to 4 minutes in 
an average-sized man, and a leg, below the knee, will require 
about the same. 

The thorax of a child may be taken in 2 minutes, and 
that of an adult in 4 or 5. The thorax shown on Plate IX. was 
of a child three years old, and took 1 minute. 

The upper part of the leg will require from 2 minutes in 
a child to 5 or 6in a man. The head and neck will require 
about the same. The abdomen and pelvis are the most diffi- 
cult of all to radiograph, and all sorts of exposures, varying 
from 4 to 30 minutes, have been recommended. 

Excellent work has been done with a 6-in. coil at a distance 
of 15 ins. in 10 minutes. 

The radiogram of a congenital dislocation (Frontispiece) 
received an exposure of 24 minutes, using a 12-in. spark. 

Dr. Lewis Jones gives the following advice as to exposures 
with a 12-in. coil :— 

“For the hand and wrist, 15 to 30 seconds ; forearm, upper- 
arm and elbow, 1 or 2 minutes; shoulder and thorax, 3 to 
5 minutes; knee and thigh, the same; pelvis and abdomen, 
up to 6 minutes. ... The larger the coil the quicker may 
be the exposure, but, in addition, the sharper would be the 
picture.” 

A beginner will get the best results by using a compara- 
tively soft tube and giving longer exposures, as in this way a 
fairly good result may he relied on, excepting in the case of 
the thicker parts of the body. When the use of soft tubes 
is mastered, harder ones should be tried. Rather more diffi- 


culty will be found in hitting the correct exposure, but facility 
12 
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will come with practice, and more detailed results will be 
obtained than was possible with the tubes of lower penetra- 
tion. 

Expert photographers often say that radiographers over- | 
expose most of their plates. This may be so, but it is better 
to shghtly over- than to under-expose. On development an 
over-exposed plate is apt to be thin and flat, with no contrasts, 
but it is not useless. An under-exposed plate will often give 
good contrasts, but the density is quite in the wrong place. 
Those parts of the plate which have not been covered by the 
subject will gain in density as development proceeds, but the 
bones will not appear at all, and the result will be merely a 
shadow of the limb, such as would be shown by a candle, 
and will be of no value whatsoever. 

Position of the Patient. 
time ago that a committee of the London Roentgen Society 


There was a suggestion some 


should draw up a set of directions as to the best position for 
taking various parts of the human subject. If this were 
done, and the instructions carefully adhered to in all cases, 
skiagrams would be strictly comparable one with the other. 
Surgeons would soon become accustomed to the point of view 
which would enable them readily to diagnose injuries or re- 
cognise a correct position. 

However, as Mr. Davidson has pointed out, special positions 
are quite unnecessary when making stereoscopic skiagrais. 
No matter how great the distortion may be on each single 
print, a glance at the pair, arranged in a Wheatstone’s stereo- 
scope, will at once reveal the relation between the different 
parts. Indeed, injuries to complicated joints, as the elbow, 
shoulder, hip and ankle, can in many cases only be fully 
revealed by stereoscopic radiography. 

In the absence, however, of either a hard and fast universal 
method, or a complete stereoscopic apparatus, the best rule that 
can be given is to always, if possible, make a screen examina- 
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tion ; this will find the best relative positions in which to place 
plate, patient and tube, 

When radiograms of the body are to be taken, the move- 
ments caused by breathing are apt to give confused shadows 
on the plate. A patient lying on his front generally gives 
clearer pictures than one lying on his back. 

A method, which has been used to radiograph patients 
for renal calculi, is to lay the patient on his back, instruct 
him to take a deep breath, then turn on the current. When 
the patient has held his breath as long as possible, he must 
make a signal with his hand, the current is then turned off, 
He breathes once or twice, then inflates his lungs again, and 
a further exposure is made. Thus the whole of the exposure 
is made in the same phase of the respiration. 

An automatic apparatus is sometimes used, which consists 
of a lever, one end of which is fixed to the front of the 
patient’s chest, whilst the other end is connected with a 
mercury switch. Each time the lungs are inflated contact 
is made, and the coil works. At expiration the coil is not 
working. 

Development.—Radiograms taken with a very small coil, 
and a soft tube, present very little difficulty in development, 
but those taken with a hard tube do not readily give good 
density. That is to say, the negatives prepared from plates 
exposed to a powerful apparatus are apt to be thin and lacking 
in contrast. In development, therefore, considerable care must 
be taken to counteract these difficulties as far as possible. 

One of the chief differences between the various brands, 
and even between different batches of the same brand of 
plates, consists in the hardness or softness of the emulsion 
with which they are coated. A soft emulsion, when placed 
in the developer, swells up rapidly, and quickly becomes 
saturated with the developer. A hard emulsion is difficult 


to saturate, as the gelatine is. slow in swelling. The con- 
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sequence is that the developer only acts on the surface of 
a hard emulsion, and brings out the thinnest kind of image. 

In ordinary photography, as is well known, there are 
circumstances under which the tendency is to produce a 
negative of greater density than is desirable, in which case 
hardness in the film is.not so objectionable ; but in the main 
a soft emulsion is best. For X ray work it is a necessity. 

The best method for ensuring density is to soak the plate 
well in water before pouring on the developer. 

Having chosen a dish of suitable size, and mixed the 
requisite quantity of developer, the dish is filled nearly full 
of water, and the plate gently immersed. The dish is then 
rocked rather violently, holding it the while over a sink. 
This will detach all air bubbles from the surface of the plate. 
Some workers prefer to keep a wide soft brush to sweep 
over the surface of the plate while under water. 

When it is seen to be quite free from adhering air bubbles, 
the dish is covered up with a piece of card, and left for one 
or two minutes, by the end of which time the film will have 
begun to soften. 

The water is now poured oft, and the developer poured 
over the plate with an even sweep. Considerable dexterity 
is required to do this with a large plate. Seeing the great 
value of the plate in comparison with that of the developer, 
it is best always to use plenty of the latter. 

The image will now gradually appear, and development 
must be continued until of sufficient density. 

Only experience will enable the radiographer to judge 
when development has proceeded sufhciently; moreover, the 
superficial appearance of the plate will vary according to 
the kind of developer which is used. 

Usually every box of plates contains instructions both 
for making up the developer and for development; and the 
best results with those particular plates will be obtained by 
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using the developer recommended. Often a few words are 
appended to the development formula mentioning its peculi- 
arities. Thus it. 1s said of a developer which is very 
fashionable at present, viz., metol and hydroquinone, that 
“the details will soon appear, and will rapidly gain in 
density”. This hint should be acted upon. The details will 
appear, and the imexperienced operator will be tempted to 
remove the plate. It should be left to gather density which, 
in most plates, can be seen by looking at the back. As soon 
as the details are visible at the back of the plate, the density 
will be sufficient. 

Pyrogallic acid developers do not bring up the details so 
rapidly, but give a full density by the time that the details 
are fully out. There is a considerable prejudice against this 
class of developer on account of the way it stains both fingers 
and plate. The fact nevertheless remains that nothing else 
gives quite such good results. 

Another circumstance which affects density is the relative 
proportions of the different parts of the developer. 

All alkaline developers consist of three parts :—- 

(a) A reducing agent—pyrogallie acid, hydroquinone, metol, 
elycine, etc. This actually does the work of blackening the 
plate, or reducing the silver bromide to finely divided silver. 
Its quantity may be varied almost to any extent so long as 
there is sufficient in the solution. 

(b) A hastener —sodium or potassium carbonate or ammonia. 
The more of this and the more rapid will be the development. 
The quantity given in the instructions enclosed in the box of 
plates should be very closely followed. 

(c) A restrainer —an alkaline bromide, which slows down 
the rate of development. 

Good density may be obtained by using (a) lavishly, and 
developing slowly, either by using smaller quantities of (>) or 
increasing the quantity of (c). 
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Many expert workers object to restrainers, and only use 
them in special cases. 

After a negative has been developed, it is fixed by soaking 
in a strong solution of hyposulphite of soda, or “hypo,” as it is 
commonly called, which dissolves out all the unreduced silver 
bromide. Before fixing, however, it should be soaked for 
about a minute in a solution of alum. This has a tanning 
action on the gelatine of the emulsion, rendering it hard and 
less liable to peel off the plate. Further, a negative which has 
been treated with alum dries more quickly than a soft-filmed 
plate which has not been so treated. 

The negative, after the alum bath and the fixing bath, is 
well washed and allowed to dry. 

Examining a Negative.—Even when the greatest care is 
exercised both in exposure and development, negatives will 
sometimes be obtained in which the contrasts are very slight. 
This is especially the case in radiographing the abdomen. By 
holding the negative up to the light very little is to be seen on 
such negatives. More detail will be found by looking through 
the negative at a well-illuminated white surface; but the best 
method is to spread a piece of white glazed paper on a table, 
and lay the negative film side down on the paper. In a strong 
light many details will now be seen which would escape detec- 
tion when using another method. The same effect may be 
obtained by placing the negative in a printing frame, spreading 
the white glazed paper over it as though it were printing paper, 
and fixing on the back. The whole is now portable, and may 
be examined in a strong light. 

It is as well to remember that in looking at a negative in 
this manner, 2.¢., looking at the film through the glass, all the 
parts will appear as ina print. The effect will be as though we 
looked directly at the part against which the plate was applied. 

When the negative film is viewed directly, the image is 
reversed, and the ettect is as though the part of the body which 
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has been radiographed were viewed from the position in which 
the focus tube was working. 
Printing. 


Here, again, as in the case of development, in- 
structions may be obtained from any manual of photography, 
so that no detailed description is necessary. Some processes 
are, however, better adapted to X ray work than others, 

It often happens that a well-prepared print will reveal 
details which have not been seen in the negative. 

No kind of rough or matt-surfaced paper should be used, as 
the object of printing is not to make an artistic picture, but to 
discover every detail of the negative which is possible. This 
can only be done on a well-glazed paper. 

The gelatino-chloride, or printing-out papers, give the best 
results; and the printing should be done as slowly as possible. 

The negative should be placed in the frame in the usual 
way, the printing-paper placed over it, then one or two thick- 
nesses of blotting-paper, and lastly, the back. The blotting- 
paper acts as a cushion, and presses the printing-paper closely 
against the film. The actual printing should be carried out in 
good diffused ight, and never in sunlight. 
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The so-called “special papers,’ whose object is to soften the 
results obtained from harsh negatives, are to be avoided. 

In many cases it is convenient to have some means of pre- 
paring a print very rapidly. A developing paper must then 
be used. Hither Nikko or Glossy Velox give good results if the 
instructions on the packets be carefully carried out. 

If such prints are to be made frequently, a special set of 
dishes must be kept exclusively for the work, as absolute 
cleanliness is essential. 


Localisation.—In the chapter on “ Radioscopy ” an account 


has been given of various methods by which foreign bodies 
imay be exactly localised. Payne’s method is only adapted for 
screen work, and the same may be said of Remy’s method so 
far as it 1s described on page 149. It can, however, be adapted 
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to radiographic methods by using a special dark slide held in 
position over the patient by means of a clip. 
Davidson’s method, which involves the use of rather heavy 
apparatus, 1s described on page 125. 
Barrell’s Method of Localisation. 
in which a foreign body must be localised in some deep part 


There are often cases 


of the body, and in which the screen methods are useless. 
Here Davidson’s apparatus gives good results, but those who 
do not possess a special localiser will find that they can obtain 
results just as accurate by using a simple but scholarly method 
invented by Prof. Barrell. 

His original idea was to find some workmanlike way of 
adjusting the focal point of the tube over a given point on 
the plate. He says: “In all existing methods of localising, the 
position of those points (the points on the plate perpendicularly 
beneath the focus) is ascertained by the use of a plumb-line, 
and in order to secure any accuracy in the results, the plate 
must be levelled before the skiagrams are taken; the use of 
plumb-lines is at all times ‘fiddling’ and annoying, and is 
specially so when the point from which the plumb-line ought 
to be suspended is an invisible ‘focus’ situated somewhere 
on the anode plate in the middle of a glass bulb”! 

The only apparatus used by Barrell is a pair of metal 
cylinders 4 ins. long by 1 in. in diameter. 

These are placed upright on the plate in such a position 
as not to interfere with the patient. When patient, plate and 
cylinders are in position the tube is adjusted, preferably over 
a part of the plate some distance from the cylinders, the 
distance from focus to plate measured with a tape and an 
exposure made. 

The tube is next moved horizontally to some position 8 
or 10 ins. from its original one, and a fresh exposure given. 


' Arehives of the Roentgen Ray, iv., p. 99. 
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On development and printing, the radiogram will have some 
such appearance as is shown in Plate XI. <A and B are the 
shadows of the cylinders thrown by the first exposure. 

If lines be ruled down the sides of these shadows, they 
all meet at M, which is the poimt on the plate which was 
directly beneath the tube-focus in its first position. 

In the same way C and D are the shadows cast by the 
cylinders when the tube was in its second position. By re- 
peating the process of ruling lines, we find M! the poimt on 
the plate which came perpendicularly below the focus, after 
the tube had been moved to its second position. 

Turning our attention now to the shadows of the pin, S 
and $', we have only to rule lines from 5 to M' and from 3! 
to M!, and the point N where these two lines cross will be 
the point on the plate which was perpendicularly beneath the 
actual head of the pin when the radiogram was being taken. 

The next step is to calculate the distance between the 
point thus revealed on the plate and the shot. This is cal- 
culated by the formula already given (page 145), viz. :— 
aE 

d+ 

Where & is the distance between the shot and the plate 
d is the displacement of the shadow of the shot S to S!'; / is 
the displacement of the tube M to M'; / is the distance between 


a 


the plate and the focus of the tube which was measured with 
a tape before exposure was made. 


CHAPTER IV. 
X RAYS IN- DENTISTRY. 


THE usefulness of X rays to the dental surgeon depends on 
the fact that the teeth are very much more opaque to the 
rays than the osseous tissue in which they are embedded. A 
certain amount of information may be obtained by taking a 
radiogram right through the jaw, laying the patient with one 
side of his face on the plate. In this case, however, the faint 
shadows of the teeth on the opposite side will somewhat con- 
fuse the general appearance of the resulting picture. 

The method always used nowadays for radiographing 
teeth is to place a film, suitably protected, inside the patient’s 
mouth. Only one or two teeth can be shown at a time, but 
many details may be obtained which are impossible with larger 
plates. One of the first to take radiogYams with a film in the 
mouth was Mr. Frank Harrison.' 

In two papers read before the Odontological Society in 
April of this year (1900), by Mr. George J. Goldie and Mr. 
William 8. Haughton respectively, a very complete account 
was given of a long series of experiments on the subject of 
dental radiography, ‘‘ Nature of the Problems which may be 
Solved by X Rays”. Mr. Goldie gives the following list of 
conditions in which he has used the X rays :— 

(1) Fracture of the jaw. 
(2) Fracture and dislocation of teeth in the jaw. 


1 Journal of the British Dental Association, Sept., 1896. 
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(3) The diagnosis of inflammation round the roots of teeth 
—alveolar abscess—circumscribed and diffuse. 

(4) The diagnosis of inflammation giving rise to symptoms 
remote from the seat of lesion, as neuralgia, ete. 

(5) The diagnosis of impacted and incoming wisdom 
teeth. | 

(6) The normal eruption of the permanent teeth. 

(7) Abnormal eruption of the same. 

(8) The absence or presence of any given tooth in the body 
of the jaw when its eruption has been abnormally 
delayed. 

(9) The progress of regulation of the teeth. 

(10) Exostosis. 

(11) Many purely clinical uses of X rays. 

(12) Foreign bodies in the antrum of Highmore. 

Films, —It is obvious that a film presents many advantages 
in the peculiar kind of radiography. Being thinner than a 
plate, it may be wrapped up in its envelope so as to form a 
very small parcel; moreover, its flexibility is a decided ad- 
vantage. The amount of distortion obtained in ordinary work 
on a bent film is very considerable ; but when an observation 
has to be made of so small an object as a single tooth, a certain 
amount of care in arranging the position of patient and tube 
will readily overcome this difficulty. 

Any rapid film will give good results. I have been in the 
habit of using Austin-Edwards’ snapshot films, but it is said 
that the cristoid films made by the Sandell Co. offer great 
advantages, especially in latitude of exposure. They are 
doubly coated with emulsion, one coat being rapid and the 
other slow, the object of this being to obtain a more complete 
absorption of the radiant energy of the tube. 

A special film is also made in which both sides are coated 
with emulsion. This absorbs more of the radiant energy than 
a single film, and, seeing that both films are in the developer 
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at the same time, the total density of the resulting negative is 
much greater than with a single film, however thick. 

In dental work, however, there is no difficulty in getting 
good density. The depth of tissue to be penetrated is so 
small that very little diffusion takes place, and hence definition 
is usually good, and there is little tendency on the part of 
the film towards fog. 

Small films are very cheap, so that it is best to buy them 
of the ordinary quarter plate size, 3} x44 ins., and cut them 
up with a pair of scissors. A quarter plate cut up into 
eight pieces makes a fairly convenient size, but a piece not 
quite so long (14 ins.), is rather more manageable, and will 
in most cases be found large enough. 

Envelopes. 


The small films must be packed in light-tight 
envelopes similar to those used for the larger sizes of plates 
and films. These are best home-made, using paper cut from 
large yellow and black envelopes. Next comes the difficulty 
of protecting film and envelopes from the moisture of the 
saliva. Dr. Haughton’s experiments on this subject are very 
interesting. He says :— 

“The next difficulty was to render the film enclosed in 
its light-proof bags safe from the moisture of the saliva. 
This was easily done by using some form of india-rubber 
tissue. But here we were met by a new obstacle, because 
almost all samples of rubber are more or less opaque to the 
X rays owing to the sulphur used in its manufacture. 

“The first material used was ordinary white mackintosh 
tissue ; this proved very opaque. Next india-rubber thumb- 
stalls; the first lot used were satisfactory, but not so later 
batches. I next tried that fine sample of rubber used by 
dentists as a rubber-dam for the mouth. But this proved 
more opaque than anything previously used. Celluloid was 
also suggested, but the difficulties of ensuring waterproof 
sealing along the edges of the bag was very great. So finally 
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a long correspondence with rubber manufacturers ended in 
getting a special bag made of almost pure rubber, which does 
not present very great opacity.” 

In the absence of these envelopes, the advice of Dr. Walsh ! 
may be taken, viz., to wrap up the film and paper envelopes 
in thin sheet rubber, and secure it by a few turns of sewing 
cotton. It must be remembered that sheet india-rubber often 
contains many substances besides caoutchouc and sulphur. 
The white varieties often contain china clay and sulphide of 
zine, and the brown varieties, sulphide of antimony. I have 
used the semi-transparent dark-coloured sheet which is generally 
used for making the cases of pocket batteries, which contains 
nothing but vulcanised rubber, U,6-5 rubber and sulphur. 

In some cases this protective covermg will be found un- 
necessary, as, for instance, in radiographing maxilliary incisors 
and canines, when the film can be held in position during the 
exposure without the envelope getting wet enough to have 
any effect on the emulsion. 


Position of Film and Tube.—T’o quote again from Dr. 


Haughton’s paper :— 

“The anatomy of the mouth, more particularly in the 
relations of the roots of every individual tooth to the inner 
surface of maxilla or mandible, require a good deal of attention 
in order to be able so to place the film as to catch the shadow 
of the roots under examination without superposing on their 
shadow that of a neighbouring root. The curvature of the 
palatine surface of the maxilla, where the alveolus rounds ott 
into the hard palate, is very difficult to negotiate, and usually 
results in a compromise: namely, if the general curvature of 
the film when moulded to the alveolus curve be roughly 
estimated as making an angle of 45° with the axis of the root, 
then to maintain perpendicular incidence of the rays on the 
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film they must be passed through the cheek at an angle 
of 45°. 

“A clamp to hold the film steady was very desirable. But 
amongst all the forms of mechanical clamps suggested I have 
found none answer so well as the finger of a skilled and steady 
assistant holding the film against maxilla or mandible, and the 
other hand making counter pressure outside. 

“The head is best controlled at rest in the ordinary head- 
rest of a dental chair. The eyes being fixed on a suitable point 
in the line of vision helps towards the same end, while the 
assistant’s outer hand completes the fixation of the head as 
far as possible. 

“The distance from tube to film 1s given as from 8 to 10 ins.” 

An alternative method, which has been found satisfactory 
is to let the patient lie on an ordinary couch with his head 
thrown well back on a soft pillow. The film and tube are 
then placed in the positions recommended by Dr. Haughton, 
and it will be found fairly easy to hold the patient steady 
during exposure. 

Exposure.—A somewhat hard tube may be used so that 
the bone of the jaw may be easily penetrated. Dr. Haughton 


gives exposures from 90 seconds to 2 minutes with an 8-in. 
Apps coil. If, however, a 10 or 12-in. coil be used, the ex- 
posure will be considerably shortened. I have been accustomed 
to use a 10-in. coil with a tube which gave an alternative 
spark of 4 ins. My exposures have varied from 20 to 40 
seconds. . 

Screen Work.—Teeth are not at all easy objects to see 
with the fluorescent screen, though it is possible that by using 
hard tubes and Davidson’s stereoscopic screen something might 
be done. 

At present there are two methods adopted for making 
screen examinations of the teeth. Kolle’s “dentiaskiascope 
is an aluminium tube, at the end of which is a mirror in- 
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clined at an angle of 45° with the axis of the tube. On the 
side of the tube facing the mirror is a fluorescent screen. Any 
shadows shown on this screen may be seen, after reflection, in 
the mirror. 

The other method is to use a small screen made with a 
handle like a dentist’s mirror. The sereen is backed with 
ebonite, and the fluorescent surface covered with transparent 
celluloid. The screen is held inside the mouth with the fluores- 
cent material facing the teeth. The work is carried out in a 
dark-room, and the shadows of the teeth may be seen with fair 
distinctness. 


Neither of these methods gives such satisfactory results as 
the photographic film, 


CHAPTER V. 
X RAYS-IN CHEMISTRY. 


UNDER this heading it is intended to group together several 
uses for the X rays which have been employed in scientific 
work, and which will probably become more widespread as 
they are better understood. 

Metallurgy.—Perhaps the most important metallurgical 
work which has been carried out by means of the X rays has 
been in the investigation of the structure of alloys. 

In October, 1898, Messrs. C. T. Hayeock and F. H. Neville 
read a paper before the Chemical Society describing the struc- 
ture of the alloys formed by gold, silver and copper with 
sodium and aluminium. ‘Their object was to show that when 
alloys were allowed to solidity slowly, they went through a 
series of changes very similar to those which took place when 
aqueous solutions of various concentrations were slowly cooled 
down below the freezing-point. 

In this place we are only concerned with the practical 
details of their X ray work. Those who may be interested in 
their results are referred to the original paper in the Journal 
of the Chemical Socrety (October, 1898, p. 714), where some 
beautifully reproduced radiograms will be found. 

Their method of procedure is described as follows: “The 
alloys were usually allowed to cool and solidify in cylin- 
drical crucibles, the solid cylinders thus obtained being nearly 
| in. in diameter, and from 2 to 4 ins. long. Vertical and 
horizontal sections of these cylinders were cut, and, when 
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possible, turned down to a thickness of less than a millimetre 
and polished. These sections were laid on an Ilford plate 
enclosed in a light-tight envelope, and exposed to the Roentgen 
rays for periods varying from five minutes to an hour.” 

The easily oxidisable alloys, such as those containing 
sodium, were treated in a slightly different manner. After 
ceiving details as to the preparation of the alloy and the cutting 
of the sections, the authors continue: “ Hach section was 1m- 
mediately placed between thin sheets of very thin aluminium 
foil, and the edges sealed with melted paraffin. Thus each 
section was in an air-tight cell, and could usually be preserved 
for some weeks without serious oxidation.” 

All the sodium gold alloys were photographed by means of 
a Crookes’ tube excited by a Ruhmkorff coil giving a 6-in. 
spark, the exposure varying from 5 to 30 minutes, according 
to the amount of gold present. 

Defective Castings and Weldings.—Various attempts have 
been made to press the X rays into the service of engineers 
who wish to test castings and weldings for flaws. Attention 
has already been called to Roentgen’s radiogram of a gun 
barrel. Other experimenters have radiographed the tubes 
used in the construction of bicycles, but, so far, only the 
thinnest of metallic structure can be easily penetrated, so that 
very little practical success has been attained in this line. 

Adulteration.—In the earlier days of the X rays many 
suggestions were made for using their penetrative powers in 
the detection of certain kinds of fraud. The method has never 
become general, though it may prove of some service in dis- 
criminating between real and imitation jewellery. 

In any case where the X rays could conceivably be of ser- 
vice in the discovery of adulteration, chemical methods would 
be more certain. One instance will suffice. A substance 
which frequently passes through the hands of an analyst is the 
eround bone used as a manure. The value of this substance 
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depends on the quantity of phosphorus and of nitrogen 
which it contains. Useless substances such as_ vegetable 
ivory have been sold in its stead or used as an adulterant. 
The ditterence between the transparency of the bone and the 
organic matter renders it easy to distinguish between the two 
substances; but chemical methods are so obvious and _ so 
accurate that there is nothing to be gained by using X rays. 
Another case in which X ray work has been suggested is the 
detection of mineral colours in tea and sweetmeats. 

Jewellery.—Plate I. in this book shows the radiogram of 
a lady’s hand, with a diamond ring on one of her fingers. It 
will be noticed that although the rays were stopped by the 
gold, they have readily passed through the stones. As lead 
is used in nearly all the pastes from which artificial stones 
are made, it is easy to distinguish between a real and an 
artificial diamond. 

The same is true for most precious stones, such as the 
ruby, the emerald, the sapphire, and so on, which are much 
more transparent than their imitations. The pearl, on the 
other hand, which is imitated by a bulb of thin opalescent 
glass, coated internally with a preparation made from fish 
scales and filled with wax, is less transparent than its 
imitation. 

Another and more subtle way of imitating gems, so that 
the fraud cannot be detected by a file, is to make a “ doublet ” 
or “triplet”. The paste is faced above (doublet), or both 
above and below, with a thin sheet of the true gem cemented 
to the composition, so that the joint is invisible. An X ray 
photograph will easily show up this fraud. 

Mr. Foljambe Streeter has carried out experiments on 
this subject, but has, I believe, abandoned the method as 
less convenient than the optical and mechanical tests used by 


expert jewellers. 


CHAPTER VI. 
X RAYS IN WAR. 


Since November, 1895, there has been ample opportunity for 
testing the efficacy of the X rays as a help to surgeons in war. 
Turkey and Greece have been at war, so have America and 
Spain, whilst England has had three campaigns on a large scale — 
in North-Western India, Egypt and South Africa. 

The Greeco-Turkish war was the first in which the X rays 
were given a thorough trial. The Daily Chronicle organised 
and sent out a medical expedition to help the Greeks. This was 
placed under the charge of Mr. F. C. Abbott. A complete set 
of X ray apparatus went with the expedition, and was worked 
by Mr. Le Couteur. On his return Mr. Abbott published a 
full account of his work in the Lancet. Most of the report 
is taken up, of course, with descriptions of his surgical work, 
but sufficient is said concerning X ray work to give an idea of 
its value. The general result being that a portable apparatus 
taken on to the field is useless, whilst its greatest value is in 
the nearest hospital to the front. 

The summary at the end of the report contains the following 
paragraphs :— 

“The Roentgen rays should always, if possible, be available 
at that hospital nearest the front in which the wounds can be 
first properly examined and dealt with. 

“The electricity should be derived from a secondary battery, 
consisting of separate covered cells, charged from the nearest 
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man-of-war or other steamer, or by means of a cycle motor, as 
has been done in the Soudan by Major Battersby, R.A.M.C. 

“Skiagrams should be taken on Eastman’s positive paper, 
which is sufficiently satisfactory for the detection of foreign 
bodies. 

“The apparatus is of no use in the field where the detection 
of bullets can only be an incentive to premature exploration.” 

In the Spanish-American war X ray apparatus was very 
generally used, though, instead of relying on the paper 
skiagrams which Mr. Abbott had found so useful, the 
American surgeons, wherever possible, used a _ fluorescent 
screen, making accurate measurements of the position of 
bullets by means of an apparatus similar to the one described 
on page 145, but instead of measuring by means of compasses 
and a scale, the screen was mapped out into squares by lead 
wires. 

In English campaigns X rays have been used successfully 
under very varying conditions. Major Beevor, R.A.M.C., used 
the apparatus in the Indian Frontier war, and Major Battersby, 
R.A.M.C., used it in the Soudan. The latter, on his return, 
read a paper before the Roentgen Society recounting his ex- 
periences, and Major Beevor at the same time mentioned a 
few of his successes and difficuities. A sentence from Major 
Beevor's speech gives an idea of conditions under which 
surgical work has to be carried out in the British army. He 
is reported thus :— 

“The results obtained by Major Battersby showed that 
X ray apparatus could be worked successfully in hot climates. 
In the Indian Frontier war most of the work was done during 
very cold weather among the mountains. They had one 
accident with the induction coil at starting, when the paraffin 
wax was melted during transit in the railway train, and wet 
blankets were resorted to to keep the coil cool.” 

Major Battersby’s account is the most complete which has 
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yet been published of actual experiences in warfare. He seems 
to have had time to obtain special apparatus before leaving Eng- 
land, and thus made many ingenious arrangements. As some of 
these may be of use to X ray workers in hot climates, I quote 
the following descriptions of special apparatus from his paper :— 

“ Before leaving Cairo I took the precaution of having very 
thick felt covers made to surround the outer boxes containing 
the coils and storage batteries, and by keeping these constantly 
wet the internal temperature was considerably reduced, as eva- 
poration in the Soudan is very rapid. Between Wady Halfa and 
Abadieh all my apparatus had to travel for two days and a night 
in an open truck, exposed during the daytime to the fierce heat 
of a blazing sun. By keeping the felt wet every two hours we 
reached our journey’ end without mishap; thermometric ob- 
servations later on proved that when the felt coverings were 
kept damp the temperature in the centre of the coil did not 
exceed 30. 4. 

“The Roentgen ray outfit which was sent out to the Soudan 
consisted of a 10-in. coil, made by Mr. Dean of Hatton Garden. 
This coil was specially insulated, and, with condenser, commu- 
tator, interruptor, volt-meter, small electric lamp, fluorescent 
screen, and two focus tubes, was enclosed in a strong oak box. 
It was most complete and satisfactory, but for the requirements 
of field service too heavy for camel or mule transport. Con- 
sequently I had a special arrangement made, by which means 
and by the aid of a long pole it could be carried on the shoulders 
aft four men, like an Indian dhoolie. 

“Another 10-in. coil, designed by Mr. Apps, also accompanied 
me. At my suggestion, this coil consisted of two separate parts, 
the coil proper being enclosed in a teak case, and the condenser, 
commutator, contact breaker, etc., in another. By this method 
the weight was evenly divided, and the two boxes could be 
readily carried on either side of a mule or camel, or by coolies, 


over very mountainous districts. . 
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“In addition, a small 6-in. Dean’s coil accompanied me to 
Omdurman from Abadieh.” 

Major Battersby’s method of generating electricity by means 
of a tandem bicycle has become quite classic, and is described 
on page 36. 

To give an idea of Major Battersby’s success, the following 
details may be quoted from the same paper :— 

“ After the battle of Omdurman 121 British wounded were 
conveyed to the surgical hospital at Abadieh. Of this number 
there were twenty-one cases in which we could not find the 
bullet or prove its absence by ordinary methods. In twenty 
out of these twenty-one cases, an accurate diagnosis was arrived 
at with the help of the rays, the odd case, a severe bullet wound 
in the lung, being too ill at the time to examine.” 

Of X rays in the Transvaal war we shall doubtless hear 
more when the war is over. Many sets of apparatus were taken 
out, the hospital ships being especially well installed. At first 
the apparatus, with very few exceptions, was in the hands of 
surgeons, but later on a number of gentlemen were sent out, 
having a special knowledge of the X rays and X ray apparatus, 
to devote themselves entirely to this class of work. 

The war in the Transvaal has been one in which engineering 
equipment has been supplied on a very large scale. Electrical 
engineers, with their apparatus for generating electricity, have 
been always at work. Thus the radiographers have been free 
from the greatest difficulty encountered by those who have to 
use X rays in war time, 

Throughout the war, accounts have been sent home telling 
of the surgical work in South Africa. All agree in giving 
high praise to the help which X rays have given both in the 
localisation of bullets and in the exploration of bone injuries. 
The apparatus used is invariably a 10-in. coil, though no 
standard pattern has been decided upon. 

The difficulties of transporting X ray apparatus and 
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keeping batteries in order at a distance from sources of power 
have by no means been overcome. The experience of the Boer 
war has helped us very little in this direction. Indeed the 
expeditionary force in East Africa has had to fall back on the 
clumsy device of carrying a large bichromate battery. This, 
with the materials for charging, has to be carried by the men. 

We may, however, look forward to a time in the near future 
when engineers will take this question in hand seriously. So 
long as the use of large coils was confined more or less to the 
medical profession, electricians were apt to neglect its develop- 
ment. Now, however, that wireless telegraphy, with its need 
for sparking coils, has become a practical success, the attention 
of practical men is being called to the fact, that not only war 
surgery but also war signalling make it imperative that we 
shall have some easily movable source of electricity. 

No doubt the demand thus caused will create the necessary 
supply. 
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Practical work, 135. 

Primary batteries, 43. 

== CiIrewit, 20: 

— coil, 62. 

— — current in, 174. 

Printing, 183. 

— out paper, 183. 

Problems in dentistry, 186. 

Punctograph, 144. 

Pyrogallic acid, 181. 


We 


Q. 


Quantities, electrical, 28. 
Quantity of electricity, 25. 


R. 


Radiant matter, 9. 

— state, 9. 

Radiation, 2. 

Radiograms, development of, 179. 

Radiography, 153. 

Radioscopy, 138. 

Rate of charging accumulators, 
57. 

Rays heat, 2. 

— light, 1. 

Red tubes, 107. 

Reducing agents, 181. 

Rémy’s localiser, 20, 148. 

Resistance, 24. 

— for charging accumulators, 57. 

— of tubes, 93. 

Restrainers, 181. 

Rheostats, 37. 
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Roentgen on illumination, 159. 
— — photographic plates, 153. 
— — secondary rays, 160. 

— — transparency, L5. 
Roentgen’s original paper, 2. 
Rubber envelopes, 188. 
Ruhmkorfl’s coil, 60. 
Ruthenium, 1065. 


S. 


Salvioni’s screen, 17. 

Sandell’s films, 156. 

Scheelite, 130. 

Screen examinations, 138. 

— fluorescent, 17, 128. 

— supports, 130. 

Screens, care of, 132. 

— flexible, 131. 

— intensifying, 131, 157. 

— stereoscopic, 133. 

Second anode, 95. 

Secondary battery, 26. 

— eircuit, 29: 

— coil, 64. 

— X rays, 160. 

Sectional winding, 64. 

Self-exciting machines, 84. 

Self-induction, 63. 

Self-regulating tube, 103. 

Separate mechanical brakes, 66, 
12. 

Series-wound dynamo, 34. 

Shadow pictures, 4. 

Shadows, stereoscopic, 1853. 


|Shenstone’s glass-blowing, 109. 


Shunt-wound dynamo, 33. 

Siemens and Halske’s secondary 
coils, 64. 

Sizes of plates, 155. 

Softening emulsions, 180. 

Soft tubes, 93. 

— — radiography with, 174. 

Soudan campaign, 197. 

Sources of electricity, 32. 

South African war, 198. 

Spanish-American war, 196. 

Spark from Wehnelt break, 78. 

— lengths, 172. 

— under varying pressures, 8. 

— Variations of, 172. 

Spectroscopic work, 16. 

Spirit lamps, 164. 

Sprengel’s air-pump, 110. 
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THE PRACTICAL COMPOUNDING OF OILS, TAL- 


LOW AND GREASE FOR LUBRICATION, ETC. 
By AN ExPerT OIL REFINER. 100 pp. 1898. Price 7s. 6d.; India and 
Colonies, 8s.; Other Countries, 8s. 6d.; strictly net, post free. 


Contents. 

Chapters I., Introductory Remarks on the General Nomenclature of Oils, Tallow and 
Greases suitable for Lubrication.—II., Hyrocaroon Oils.—III., Animal and Fish Oils.— 
IV., Compound Oils.—V., Vegetable Oils.—VI.. Lamp Oils.—VII., Engine Tallow, 
Solidified Oils and Petroleum Jelly.—VIII., Machinery Greases: Loco and Anti= 
friction.—IX., Clarifying and Utilisation of Waste Fats, Oils, Tank Bottoms, 
Drainings of Barrels and Drums, Pickings Up, Dregs, etc.—X., The Fixing and 
Cleaning of Oil Tanks, etc.—Appendix and General Information. 


Press Opinions. 

“This work is written from the standpoint of the oil trade, but its perusal will be found very 
useful by users of machinery and all who have to do with lubricants in any way.”’—Colliery 
Guardian. 

“The properties of the different grades of mineral oil and of the animal and vegetable non- 
drying oils are carefully described, and the author justly insists that the peculiarities of the 
machinery on which the lubricants are to be employed must be considered almost before every- 
thing else. . . . The chapters on grease and solidified oils, etc., are excellent.”—The Ivonmonger. 

“In its ninety-six pages this little work contains a wealth of information; it is written without 
waste of words on theoretical matters, and contains numerous formulas for a great variety of 
compounds for the most varied lubricants. In addition there are many practical hints of use 
in the factory in general, such as of tanks, etc., and altogether the book is worth several times 
its price in any factory of these compounds.”—A merican Soap Journal. 


SOAPS. A Practical Manual of the Manufacture of Domestic, 
Toilet and other Soaps. By GreorGE H. Hurst, F.C.S. Illustrated 
with Sixty-six Engravings. 390 pp. 1898. Price 12s. 6d.; India and 
Colonies, 13s. 6d. ; - Other. Countries, 15s.; strictly net, post free. 


Contents. 

Chapters I., Introductory.—II., Soap=maker’s Alkalies.—III., Soap Fats and Oils.— 
IV., Perfumes.—V., Water as a Soap Material.—VI., Soap Machinery.—VII., Tech= 
nology of Soap-making.—VIII., Glycerine in Soap Lyes.—IX., Laying out a Soap 
Factory.—X., Soap Analysis.—Appendices. 


Press Opinions. 
“We think it is the most practical book on these subjects that has come to us from England 
so far.”—A merican Soap Journal. 
“Much useful information is conveyed in a convenient and trustworthy manner which will 
appeal to practical soap-makers.”—Chemical Trade Journal, 
“Works that deal with manufacturing processes, and applied chemistry in particular, are 


always welcome. Especially is this the case when the material presented is so up-to-date as 
we find it here.’—Bradford Observer. 


“The best and most reliable methods of analysis are fully discussed, and form a valuable 


source of reference to any works’ chemist. ... Our verdict is a capitally produced book, and 
one that is badly needed.”—Birmingham Post. 

“This is a better book on soap-manufacture than any of the same size which have been 
published for some time. It reads like the ‘real thing,’ and gives a very complete account of 
the technique of soap-making, especially of the machinery employed, the different methods and 


even the arrangement of soap factories. ... The book is produced well, and is splendidly 
illustrated.”—Chemist and Drug gist. 


ANIMAL FATS AND OILS: Their Practical Production, 


Purification and Uses for a great Variety of Purposes. Their Pro- 
perties, Falsification and Examination. A Handbook for Manufacturers 
of Oil and Fat Products, Soap and Candle Makers, Agriculturists, 
Tanners, Margarine Manufacturers, etc., etc. By Louis EpGAR ANDES 
With Sixty-two Illustrations. 240 pp. 1898. Price 10s. 6d.; India 
and Colonies, lls.; Other Countries, 12s.; strictly net, post free. 
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Contents. 


Introduction. Occurrence, Origin, Properties and Chemical Constitution of Animal Fats 
Preparation of Animal Fats and Oils. Machinery. Tallow-melting Plant. Extraction Plant. 
Presses. Filtering Apparatus. Butter: Raw Material and Preparation, Properties, Adul- 
terations, Beef Lard or Remelted Butter, Testing. Candle-fish Oil. Mutton-Tallow. Hare 
Fat. Goose Fat. Neatsfoot Oil. Bone Fat: Bone Boiling, Steaming Bones, Extraction, 
Refining. Bone Oil. Artificial Butter: Oleomargarine, Margarine Manufacture in France, 
Grasso’s Process, ‘“‘ Kaiser’s Butter,’ Jahr & Miinzberg’s Method, Filbert’s Process, Winter’s 
Method. Human Fat. Horse Fat. Beef Marrow. Turtle Oil. Hog’s Lard: Raw Material, 
Preparation, Properties, Adulterations, Examination. Lard Oil. Fish Oils. Liver Oils, 
Artificial Train Oil. Wool Fat: Properties, Purified Wool Fat. Spermaceti: Examination 
of Fats and Oils in General. 

Press Opinions. 

“The descriptions of technical processes are clear, and the book is well illustrated and 
should prove useful.”—Manchester Guardian. 

“It is a valuable work, not only for the student, but also for the practical manufacturer of 
oil and fat products.”—Journal of the American Chemical Soctety. 

“The work is very fully illustrated, and the style throughout is in strong contrast to that 
employed in many such treatises, being simple and clear.” —Shoe and Leather Record. 

“An important handbook for the ‘fat industry,’ now a large one. The explanation of the 
most scientific processes of production lose nothing of their clearness in the translation.”— 
Newcastle Chronicle. 

“The latest and most improved forms of machinery are in all cases indicated, and the many 
advances which have been made during the past years in the methods of producing the more 
common anima! fats—lard, tallow and butter—receive due attention.”—Glasgow Herald. 


VEGETABLE FATS AND OILS: Their Practical Prepara- 


tion, Purification and Employment for Various Purposes, their Proper- 
ties, Adulteration and Examination. A Handbook for Oil Manufacturers 
and Refiners, Candle, Soap and Lubricating Oil Makers, and the Oil 
and Fat Industry in General. Translated from the German of Louis 
EpGAR ANDES. With Ninety-four Illustrations. 320 pp. 1897. Price 
10s. 6d.; India and Colonies, l1s.; Other Countries, 12s.; strictly net, 
post free. 
Contents. 

Statistical Data. General Properties of the Vegetable Fats and Oils. Estimation of tie 
Amount of Oil in Seeds. Table of Vegetable Fats and Oils, with French and German 
Nomenclature, Source and Origin and Percentage of Fat in the Plants from which they are 
Derived. The Preparation of Vegetable Fats and Oils: Storing Oil Seeds; Cleaning the Seed. 
Apparatus for Grinding Oil Seeds and Fruits. Installation of Oil and Fat Works. Ex- 
traction Method of Obtaining Oils and Fats. Oil Extraction Installations. Press Moulds. 
Non-drying Vegetable Oils. Vegetable drying Oils. Solid Vegetable Fats. Fruits Yielding 
Oils and Fats. Wool-softening Oils. Soluble Oils. Treatment of the Oil after Leaving the 
Press Improved Methods of Refining with Sulphuric Acid and Zine Oxide or Lead Oxide. 
Refining with Caustic Alkalies, Ammonia, Carbonates of the Alkalies, Lime. Bleaching Fats 
and Oils. Practical Experiments on the Treatment of Oils with regard to Refining and 
Bleaching. Testing Oils and Fats. 


Press Opinions. 

‘Concerning that and all else within the wide and comprehensive connection involved 
this book must be invaluable to every one directly or indirectly interested in the matters it 
treats of.”—Commverce. 

“The proprietors of the O21 and Colourman’s Journal have not only placed a valuable and 
highly interesting book of reference in the hands of the fats and oils industry in general, but 
cee rendered no slight service to experimental and manufacturing chemists.”—Marz ufacturing 
Chenust. 


IRON -CORROSION, ANTI- FOULING AND ANTI- 


CORROSIVE PAINTS. By Louis Epcar Anpés.  Sixty- 


two Illustrations. 275 pp. Translated from the German. 1900. 
Price 10s. 6d. ; India and Colonies, 11s.; Other Countries, 12s. ; strictly 
net, post. ince: 

Contents. 

Ironrust and its Formation—Protection trom Rusting by Paint—Grounding the Iron with 
Linseed Oil, ete.—Testing Paints—Use of Tar for Painting on Iron—Anti-corrosive Paints— 
Linseed Varnish—Chinese Wood Oil—Lead Pigments—Iron Pigments—Artificial Iron Oxides 
—Carbon—Preparation of Anti-corrosive Paints—Results of Examination of Several Anti- 
corrosive Paints—Paints for Ship’s Bottoms—Anti-fouling Compositions—Various Anti-cor : 
rosive and Ship’s Paints—Official Standard Specifications for Ironwork Paints—Index. 
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Press Opinions. 


“This is a very valuable book, translated from the German, discussing in detail anti-fouling 
and anti-corrosive paints.”—British Mercury. 

“Will be of great service to paint manufacturers, engineering contractors, ironfounders, 
shipbuilders and others.”—Engineer and Ivon Trades Advertiser. 

“The book before us deals with the subject in a manner at once practical and scientific, and 
is well worthy of the attention of all builders, architects and engineers.”’—The Builder. 

“The book is very readable and full of valuable information, and bearing in mind the 
importance of the subject treated, it is one which engineers will be well advised to procure at 
an early date.”—Railway Engineer. 

“The author goes fully into his subject, and the translator has been successful in repro- 
ducing in another language what he has to say. There are given in the text numerous 
illustrations of the rusting of iron, prepared in the course of a series of personal experiments 
on the formation of rust.”—Journal of Gas Lighting. 

“This work is a very elaborate and useful record of the various phenomena in connection 
with the corrosion of iron and its protection against corrosion. ... The book is an exceed- 
ingly useful record of what has been done in connection with iron preservation, and will 
undoubtedly prove to be of much value to railway engineers, shipowners, etc.”—F airplay. 

“Herr Andés’ book, written purely from a scientific standpoint, will be particularly useful 
to iron manufacturers, shipbuilders and shipowners. ... The book is beautifully printed on 
good paper, and its appearance does credit to the publishers; the work of translation has been 
remarkably well done, the language bearing none of those irritating traces of Teutonism which 
disfigure so many English versions of German technical works.”—The Ivonmonger. 

“This knowledge is conveyed with characteristic German thoroughness in this useful work 
of Herr Andés, which loses nothing of clearness in Mr. Salter’s excellent translation. The 
causes of rust formation are examined, the proper methods of cleansing the ironwork detailed, 
and the constitution and application of suitable preventative coverings explained. . .. The 
book is a welcome contribution to technological literature, and will be found worthy of the 
careful study of all who are professionally engaged in the arrangement or superintendence of 
the class of work dealt with.”’—Western Daily Mercury. 

“The author explains the nature of rust and its formation, and the text is illustrated from 
about fifty photographs. An immense amount of carefully arranged information follows as to 
the best methods of applying anti-corrosive substances and the various pigments most effi- 
cacious for use under all circumstances. The author has evidently thoroughly investigated and 
mastered the subject of iron corrosion, its cause and its prevention; and we regard his book as 
of the greatest importance to bridge-builders and makers and users of structural iron and 
steel. The book is illustrated throughout and is admirably indexed and arranged.’—Ivon and 
Steel Tvades Journal. 

“Tt is of the utmost importance to have reliable information on the various so-called infal- 
lible anti-corrosive paints which flood the market, and the large experience which evidently had 
been gained by the author in relation to the subject enables him to present in the work under 
notice an important contribution towards the solution of the problem involved, which is bound 
to prove extremely serviceable not only to paint manufacturers, but to engineers, contractors, 
ironfounders, shipbuilders and others. The subject is thoroughly dealt with in all its various 
phases, and the vast fund of information afforded not only regarding rust formation and its 
prevention, but in reference to paints, varnishes, oils and pigments generally, should prove very 
valuable to the large class interested, while additional importance is given to the book by the 
numerous illustrations which were prepared by the author in the course of a series of personal 
experiments on the formation of rust.’-~Builders’ Reporter. 


THE MANUFACTURE OF ALUM AND THE SUL- 
PHATES AND OTHER SALTS OF ALUMINA AND 


IRON. Their Uses and Applications as Mordants in Dyeing 
and Calico Printing, and their other Applications in the Arts, Manufac- 
tures, Sanitary Engineering, Agriculture and Horticulture. 


Contents, 


Part I., Theoretical Study of Aluminium, Iron, and Compounds of these Metals. 
—Chapters I., Aluminium and its Compounds.—II., Iron and Iron Compounds. 

Part IJ., Manufacture of Aluminium Sulphates and Sulphates of Iron.—Chapters III., 
Manufacture of Aluminium Sulphate and the Alums.—lV., Manufacture of Sulphates of Iron. 

Part III., Uses of the Sulphates of Aluminium and Iron.—Chapters V., Uses of 
Aluminium Sulphate and Alums—Application to Wool and Silk—Preparing and using Aluminium 
Acetates—Employment of Aluminium Sulphate in Carbonising Wool—The Manufacture of 
Lake Pigments—Manufacture of Prussian Blue—Hide and Leather Industry—Paper Making— 
Hardening Plaster—Lime Washes—Preparation of Non-inflammable Wood, etc.—Purifica- 
tion of Waste ‘Naters.—VI., Uses and Applications of Ferrous Sulphate and Ferric 
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Sulphates.—Dyeing—Manufacture of Pigments—Writing Inks—Purification’ of Lighting Gas 
—Agriculture — Cotton Dyeing — Disinfectant — Purifying Waste Liquors — Manufacture of 
Nordhausen Sulphuric Acid—Fertilising. 

Part IV., Chemical Characteristics of Iron and Aluminium.—Analysis of Various 
Aluminous or Ferruginous Products.—Chapter VII., Aluminium. 


LUBRICATING OILS, FATS AND GREASES: Their 


Origin, Preparation, Properties, Uses and Analyses. A Handbook for 
Oil Manufacturers, Refiners and Merchants, and the Oil and Fat 
Industry in General. By Georce H. Hurst, F.C.S. Sixty-five 
Illustrations. 313 pp. 1896. Price 10s. 6d.; India and Colonies, 11s. ; 
Other Countries, 12s.; strictly net, post free. 


Contents. 


Chapters I., Introductory. Oils and Fats, Fatty Oils and Fats, Hydrocarbon Oils, Uses 
of Oils.—II., Hydrocarbon Oils. Distillation, Simple Distillation, Destructive Distillation, 
Products of Distillation, Hydrocarbons, Paraffins, Olefins, Napthenes.—lIII., Scotch Shale 
Oils. Scotch Shales, Distillation of Scotch Oils, Shale Retorts, Products of Distilling Shales, 
Separating Products, Treating Crude Shale Oil, Refining Shale Oil, Shale Oil Stills, Shale 
Naphtha Burning Oils, Lubricating Oils, Wax.—IV., Petroleum. Occurrence, Geology, Origin, 
Composition, Extraction, Refining, Petroleum Stills, Petroleum Products, Cylinder Oils, 
Russian Petroleum, Deblooming Mineral Oils—V., Vegetable and Animal Oils.  Intro- 
duction, Chemical Composition of Oils and Fats, Fatty Acids, Glycerine, Extraction of Animal 
and Vegetable Fats and Oils, Animal Oils, Vegetable Oils, Rendering, Pressing, Refining, 
Bleaching, Tallow, Tallow Oil, Lard Oil, Neatsfoot Oil, Palm Oil, Palm Nut Oil, Cocoanut 
Oil, Castor Oil, Olive Oil, Rape and Colza Oils, Arachis Oil, Niger Seed Oil, Sperm Oils, 
Whale Oil, Seal Oil, Brown Oils, Lardine, Thickened Rape Oil._VI., Testing and Adultera= 
tion of Oils. Specific Gravity, Alkali Tests, Sulphuric Acid Tests, Free Acids in Oils, Vis- 
cosity Tests, Flash and Fire Tests, Evaporation Tests, Iodine and Bromide Tests, Elaidin 
Test, Melting Point of Fat, Testing Machines.—VII., Lubricating Greases. Rosin Oil, 
Anthracene Oil, Making Greases, Testing and Analysis of Greases.—VIII., Lubrication. 
Friction and Lubrication, Lubricant, Lubrication of Ordinary Machinery, Spontaneous Com- 
bustion of Oils, Stainless Oils, Lubrication of Engine Cylinders, Cylinder Oils —Appendices. 
A. Table of Baume’s Hydrometer—B. Table of Thermometric Degrees—C. Table of Specific 
Gravities of Oils—Index. 


Press Opinions. 


“The book is well printed, and is a credit alike to author, printer and publisher.”—Textile 
Mercury. 

“Tt will be a valuable addition to the technical library of every steam user’s establishment.” 
—Machinery Market. 

“Mr. Hurst has in this work supplied a practical treatise which should prove of especial 
value to oil dealers, and also, though in a less degree, to oil users.”—Textile Manufacturer. 

“This is a clear and concise treatment of the method of manufacturing and refining lubri- 
cating oils. . . . The book is one which is well worthy the attention of readers who are users 
of oil.” —Textile Recorder. 

“We have no hesitation in saying that in our opinion this book ought to be very useful to 
all those who are interested in oils, whether as manufacturers or users of lubricants, or to 
those chemists or engineers whose duty it may be to report upon the suitability of the same 
for any particular class of work.’—Engineer. 

“The author is widely known and highly respected as an authority on the chemistry of oils 
and the technics of lubrication, and it is safe to say that no work of similar interest or equal 
value to the general oil-selling and consuming public has heretofore appeared in the English 
language.”—Drugs, Oils and Paints, U.S.A. 

“This valuable and useful work, which is both scientific and practical, has been written 
with a view of supplying those who deal in and use oils, etc., for the purpose of lubrication, 
with some information respecting the special properties of the various products which cause 
these various oils to be of value as lubricants.”—Industries and Iron. 

“ A mere glance at the table of contents is sufficient to show how various are the conditions 
to which these materials have to be applied, how much knowledge is required for the selection 
of the right kind for each particular purpose, and how by processes of mixture or manufacture 
the requisite qualities are obtained in each case.”—Manchester Guardian. 
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THE MANUFACTURE OF VARNISHES, OIL RE- 
FINING AND BOILING, AND KINDRED INDUS. 
TRIES. Describing the Manufacture of Spirit Varnishes 


and Oi] Varnishes; Raw Materials: Resins, Solvents and Colouring 
Principles; Drying Oils: their Properties, Applications and Prepara- 
tion by both Hot and Cold Processes; Manufacture, Employment and 
Testing of Different Varnishes. Translated from the French of Acu. 
LIVACHE, Ingénieur Civil des Mines. Greatly Extended and Adapted 
to English Practice, with numerous Original Recipes. By JOHN 
GEDDES McInTosu, Lecturer on Oils, Colours and Varnishes, Regent 
Street Polytechnic. | Twenty-seven Illustrations. 400 pp. 1899. 
Price 12s. 6d.; India and Colonies, 13s. 6d.; Other Countries, 15s. ; 
strictly net, post free. 


Contents. 


1. cesins: Gum Resins, Oleo Resins and Balsams, Commercial Varieties, Source, Collec 
tion, Characteristics, Chemical Properties, Physical Properties, Hardness, Adulterations. 
Appropriate Solvents, Special Treatment, Special Use.—II. Solvents: Natural, Artificial, 
Manufacture, Storage, Special Use.—III. Colouring: Principles, (1) Vegetable, (2) Coal Tar, 
(8) Coloured Resinates, (4) Coloured Oleates and Linoleates—Gum Running: Furnaces, 
Bridges, Flues, Chimney Shafts, Melting Pots, Condensers, Boiling or Mixing Pans, Copper 
Vessels, Iron Vessels (Cast), Iron Vessels (Wrought), Iron Vessels (Silvered), Iron Vessels 
(Enamelled), Steam Superheated Plant, Hot-air Plant.—Spirit Varnish Manufacture: Cold 
Solution Plant, Mechanical Agitators, Hot Solution Plant, Jacketted Pans, Mechanical 
\gitators, Clarification and Filtration, Bleaching Plant, Storage Plant—Manufacture, Char- 
acteristics and Uses of the Spirit Varnishes yielded by: Amber, Copal, Dammar, Shellac, 
Mastic, Sandarac, Rosin, Asphalt, India Rubber, Gutta Percha, Collodion, Celluloid, Resin- 
ates, Oleates.—Manufacture of Varnish Stains.—Manufacture of Lacquers.—Manufacture of 
Spirit Enamels.—Analysis of Spirit Varnishes.—Physical and Chemical Constants of Resins. 
—Table of Solubility of Resins in different Menstrua.—Systematic qualitative Analysis of 
Resins, Hirschop’s tables.—Drying Oils: Oil Crushing Plant, Oil Extraction Plant, Individual 
Oils, Special Treatment of Linseed Oil, Poppyseed Oil, Walnut Oil, Hempseed Oil, Llamantia 
Oil, Japanese Wood Oil, Gurjun Balsam, Climatic Influence on Seed and Oil.—Oil Refining 
Processes, Thenard’s, Liebig’s, Filtration, Storage, Old Tanked Oil.—Oil Boiling: Fire Boil- 
ng Plant, Steam Boiling Plant, Hot-Air Plant, Air Pumps, Mechanical Agitators, Vincent’s 
Process, Hadfield’s Patent, Storer’s Patent, Walton’s Processes, Continental Processes, Pale 
Boiled Oil, Double Boiled Oil, Hartley and Blenkinsop’s Process.—Driers: Manufacture. 
Special Individual Use of (1) Litharge, (2) Sugar of Lead, (3) Red Lead, (4) Lead Borate, 
(5) Lead Linoleate, (6) Lead Resinate, (7) Black Oxide of Manganese, (8) Manganese Acetate, 
(9) Manganese Borate, (10) Manganese Resinate, (11) Manganese Linoleate, Mixed Resinates 
and Linoleates, Manganese and Lead, Zinc Sulphate, Terebine, Liquid Driers.—Solidified 
Boiled Oil—Manutacture of Linoleum.—Manufacture of India Rubber Substitutes.—Printing 
Ink Manufacture — Lithographic Ink Manufacture.—Manufacture of Oil Varnishes.—Running 
and Special Treatment of Amber, Copal, Kauri, Manilla.—Addition of Oil to Resin.—Addition 
of Resin to Oil_—Mixed Processes.—Solution in Cold of previously Fused Resin.— Dissolving 
Resins in Oil, etc., under pressure.—Filtration.—Clarification.—Storage.—Ageing.—Coach- 
makers’ Varnishes and Japans.—Oak Varnishes.—Japanners’ Stoving Varnishes.—Japanners’ 
Gold Size.—Brunswick Black.—Various Oil Varnishes.—Oil-Varnish Stains.—Varnishes for 
“Enamels ”’.—-India Rubber Varnishes.—Varnishes Analysis: Processes, Matching.—Faults in 
Varnishes: Cause, Prevention.—Experiments and Exercises. 


Press Opinions. 

“There is no question that this is a useful book.” —Chemist and Druggist. 

“The different formulz which are quoted appear to be far more ‘practical’ than such as 
are usually to be found in text-books ; and assuming that the original was published two or 
three years ago, and was only slightly behindhand in its information, the present volume gives 
a fair insight into the position of the varnish industry.’”’—The Ivonmonger. 


Letter from the Teacher of a Technical Class. 


‘““As a teacher I have often been consulted as to the best work on Varnish Manufacture 
and kindred industries, and have been at a loss in recommending a really practical one. It is 
therefore with pleasure that I can now testify as to the merits of the book on these subjects. 
by A. Livache and J. G. McIntosh recently published by Messrs. Scott, Greenwood & Co. In 
my opinion no varnish maker ought to be without it; moreover, it is the best text-book that 
could be put into the hands of trade students or beginners. It has also the merits of being 
thoroughly up-to-date and of possessing a remarkably comprehensive index. I can conscien- 
tiously recommend. it to my students and trade friends.”—CHARLES HARRISON, Lecturer on 
the Manufacture of Painters’ Oils, Colours and Varnishes, Borough Polytechnic, Borough 
Road, S.E. 

“23rd May, 1899 ” 
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THE MANUFACTURE OF LAKE PIGMENTS FROM 


ARTIFICIAL COLOURS. By Francis H. JENNison, 
F.1.C., F.C.S. Sixteen Coloured Plates, showing Specimens of Eighty- 
nine Colours, specially prepared from the Recipes given in the Book. 
136 pp. 1900. Price 7s. 6d.; India and Colonies, 8s.; Other Countries, 


8s. 6d.; strictly net, post free. 


Contents. 


Chapters I., Introduction.—IJ., The Groups of the Artificial Colouring Matters.—III., The 
Nature and Manipulation of Artificial Colours.—IV., Lake-forming Bodies for Acid Colours.— 
V., Lake-forming Bodies’ Basic Colours.—VI., Lake Bases.—VII., The Principles of Lake 
Formation.—VIII., Red Lakes.—IX., Orange, Yellow, Green, Blue, Violet and Black Lakes.— 
X., The Production of Insoluble Azo Colours in the Form of Pigments.—XI., The General 
Properties of Lakes Produced from Artificial Colours.—XII., Washing, Filtering and Fin- 
ishing.—XIII., Matching and Testing Lake Pigments.—Index. 


Press Opinions. 


“It is evidently the result of prolonged research, and cannot but prove a valuable con- 
sulting work to those engaged in the industry.”—Derby Mercury. 

“The book is well written and full of just such information as will enable a young man to 
put ‘brains’ into his work. The various classes of colouring matters are carefully described 
and the process by which the lakes are produced fully discussed.”—Northern Daily Telegraph. 

“This work just issued is a very valuable treatise on the manufacture of lake pigments of 
the coal-tar series principally. The plan adopted by the author in writing up the subject 
enables the manufacture to be very readily understood. . .. The general properties of lakes 
produced from artificial colours, washing, filtering and finishing, and matching and testing 
lake pigments are well and exhaustively described, so that no manufacturer or user of lake 
pigments can well afford to be without this work.”—Chemical Trade Journal. 

“This is undoubtedly a book which will occupy a very high place amongst technical works, 
and will prove of exceptional value to all whom it immediately concerns. We have no 
hesitation in recommending it as one of the best works of its class we have ever read. Mr. 
Jennison has set about his task with a lucid style, and with a complete mastery of his subject. 
... We do not think students of the technical side of the paint and colour industry can 
possibly spend 7s. 6d. in a more profitable way than by buying this publication.”—Eastern 


Morning News. 


THE TESTING AND VALUATION OF RAW? MATE. 
RIALS USED IN PAINT AND COLOUR; MANU- 


FACTURE. By M. W. Joness, F.C.S. A Book for the 
Laboratories of Colour Works. 88 pp. 1900. Price 5s.; India and 
Colonies, 5s. 6d.; Other Countries, 6s.; strictly net, post free. 


Contents. 


Aluminium Compounds. China Clay. Iron Compounds. Potassium Compounds. Sodium 
Compounds. Ammonium Hydrate. Acids. Chromium Compounds. Tin Compounds. Cop- 
per Compounds. Lead Compounds. Zinc Compounds. Manganese Compounds. Arsenic 
Compounds. Antimony Compounds. Calcium Compounds. Barium Compounds. Cadmium 
Compounds. Mercury Compounds. Ultramarine. Cobalt and Carbon Compounds. Oils 


Index. 
Press Opinions. 


‘Though this excellent little work can appeal only to a limited class, the chemists in colour 
works, yet it will appeal to them very strongly indeed, for it will put them on the track of 
short, rapid, and yet approximately, accurate methods of testing the comparative value of 
competing samples of raw material used in paint and colour manufacture.”—North British 
Daily Maul. 

“This little text-book is intended to supplement the larger and more comprehensive works 
on the subject, and it embodies the result of Mr. Jones’ experiments and experiences, extend- 
ng over a long period. It gives, under separate headings, the principal ingredients and im- 
purities found in the raw materials, and is a handy work of reference for ascertaining what is 
valuable or detrimental in the sample under examination.”—Blackburn Times. 

“There is no attempt at literary adornment nor straining after literary effect, but the 
lessons are imparted in simple and concise language. This is just what a text-book should 
be. ... The treatise is certainly most useful, and bears internal evidence of being the results 
of actual work in a busy manufactory and not of ephemeral cramming in a technical school. 
The chapter arrangement is good, the index satisfactory, and the book is altogether one which 
the practical chemist should keep as accessible as his crucibles and filter paper.”—Manchester 


Courier. 
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THE CHEMISTRY OF ESSENTIAL OILS AND ARTI. 
FICIAL PERFUMES. By Ernest J. Parry, B.Sc. 
(Lond.), F.I.C., F.C.S. Illustrated with Twenty Engravings. 400 pp. 


1899. Price 12s. 6d.; India and Colonies, 13s. 6d.; Other Countries, 
15s.; strictly net, post free. 


Contents. 


Chapters I., The General Properties of Essential Oils.—II., Compounds occurring 
in Essential Oils.—III., The Preparation of Essential Oils.—IV., The Analysis of 
Essential Oils.—V., Systematic Study of the Essential Oils.—VI., Terpeneless Oils.— 
VII., The Chemistry of Artificial Perfumes.—Appendix : Table of Constants. 


Press Opinions. 

“There can be no doubt that the publication will take a high place in the list of scientific 
text-books.”—London Argus. 

““We can heartily recommend this volume to all interested in the subject of essential oils 
from the scientific or the commercial standpoint.”—British and Colonial Druggist. 

‘““Mr. Parry has done good service in carefully collecting and marshalling the results of the 
numerous researches published in various parts of the world.”—Pharmaceutical Journal. 

‘A most useful appendix is inserted, giving a table of constants for the more important 
essential oils. . . . This, in itself, is of sufficient importance and use to warrant the publication 
of the book, and, added tothe very complete classification and consideration of the essential oils. 
which precedes it, the volume becomes of great value to all interested.”—Glasgow Herald. 

“ At various times monographs have been printed by individual workers, but it may safely 
be said that Mr. Parry is the first in these latter days to deal with the subject in an adequate 
manner. His book is well conceived and well written. . . . He is known to have sound practi- 
cal experience in analytical methods, and he has apparently taken pains to make himself au fait 
with the commercial aspects of the subject.” —Chemuist and Druggist. 

“Mr. Parry’s reputation as a scientist is fully established, and we can therefore accept any 
work emanating from his pen as being of the greatest practical value. We have perused the 
work before us with much care, and are convinced that the contents will be found most service- 
able and its publication most opportune. ... He avoids unnecessary details, but includes 
everything that is essential to systematic treatment, while he attempts no more ‘than to give 
an outline of the principles involved’. .. . We congratulate Mr. Parry on the scientific value 
of his work, and hope that if the progress of the colonies in the manufacture of essential oils 
and perfumes equals what we are justified in expecting, it will become an Australian hand-book, 
everywhere appreciated.”—The Australian Brewers’ Journal. 


DRYING OILS, BOILED OIL AND SOLID AND 
LIQUID DRIERS. By L. E. Anpés. A Practical Work 


for Manufacturers of Oils, Varnishes, Printing Inks, Oilcloth and Lino- 
leum, Oilcakes, Paints, etc. Expressly Written for this Series of Special 
Technical Books, and the Publishers hold the Copyright for English and 
Foreign Editions. Forty-two Illustrations. 360 pp. 1901. Demy 8vo. 
Price 12s. 6d.; India and Colonies, 13s. 6d.; Other Countries, 15s. 


Contents. 


Chapters I., General Chemical and Physical Properties of the Drying Oils; Cause of the 
Drying Property; Absorption of Oxygen; Behaviour towards Metallic Oxides, etc.—II., The 
Properties of and Methods for obtaining the Drying Oils.—III., Production of the Drying Oils. 
by Expression and Extraction; Refining and Bleaching; Oil Cakes and Meal; The Refining 
and Bleaching of the Drying Oils; The Bleaching of Linseed Oil.—IV., The Manufacture of 
Boiled Oil; The Preparation of Drying Oils for Use in the Grinding of Paints and Artists’ 
Colours and in the Manufacture of Varnishes by Heating over a Fire or by Steam, by the Cold 
Process, by the Action of Air, and by Means of the Electric Current; The Driers used in 
Boiling Linseed Oil; The Manufacture of Boiled Oil and the Apparatus therefor; Livache’s. 
Process for Preparing a Good Drying Oil and its Practical Application._V., The Preparation 
of Varnishes for Letterpress, Lithographic and Copperplate Printing, for Oilcloth and Water- 
proof Fabrics; The Manufacture of Thickened Linseed Oil, Burnt Oil, Stand Oil by Fire Heat, 
Superheated Steam, and by a Current of Air.—VI., Behaviour of the Drying Oils and Boiled 
Oils towards Atmospheric Influences, Water, Acids and Alkalies.—VII., Boiled Oil Substitutes. 
—VIII., The Manufacture of Solid and Liquid Driers from Linseed Oil and Rosin; Linolic 
Acid Compounds of the Driers.—IX., The Adulteration and Examination of the Drying Oils. 
and Boiled Oil. 


GLUE AND GLUE TESTING. By Samuer Ripeat, D.Sc. 
Lond., F.I.C. Fourteen Engravings. 144 pp. 1900. Price 10s. 6d. ; 
India and Colonies, 1ls.; Other Countries, 12s.; strictly net, post free. 
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Contents. 


Chapters I., Constitution and Properties: Definitions and Sources, Gelatine, Chondrin 
and Allied Bodies, Physical and Chemical Properties, Classification, Grades and Commercial 
Varieties.—II., Raw Materials and Manufacture: Glue Stock, Lining, Extraction, Washing 
and Clarifying, Filter Presses, Water Supply, Use of Alkalies, Action of Bacteria and of 
Antiseptics, Various Processes, Cleansing, Forming, Drying, Crushing, etc., Secondary Pro- 
ducts.—III., Uses of Glue: Selection and Preparation for Use, Carpentry, Veneering, 
Paper-Making, Bookbinding, Printing Rollers, Hectographs, Match Manufacture, Sandpaper, 
etc., Substitutes for other Materials, Artificial Leather and Caoutchouc.—lV., Gelatine : 
General Characters, Liquid Gelatine, Photographic Uses, Size, Tanno-, Chrome and Formo- 
Gelatine, Artificial Silk, Cements, Pneumatic Tyres, Culinary, Meat Extracts, Isinglass, Medi- 
cinal and other Uses, Bacteriology.—V., Glue Testing: Review of Processes, Chemical 
Examination, Adulteration, Physical Tests, Valuation of Raw Materials.—VI., Commercial 
Aspects. 

Press Opinions. 


“This work is of the highest technical character, and gives not.only a full and practica! ac- 
count of the raw materials and manufacture of glues, gelatines and similar substances, but 
gives many hints and information on the use of such substances in veneering, carpentry and 
many other purposes. Many tests are given for glue in different stages of the progress of its 
manufacture, and the commercial value of a commodity so much in general use is exemplified 
by statistics and figures. It is certainly a valuable treatise upon an article for which very 
little literature in any form has previously been obtainable.”—Carpenter and Builder. 

‘“‘ Books on the art of glue making are more than usually scarce, and users of that article, 
as well as those who may be tempted to embark in the industry, should therefore welcome 
this boo« by Dr. Samuel Rideal, a Fellow of the Institute of Chemistry, and a leading authority. 
In this book he has collected the more important facts connected with the manufacture of glue 
and allied products, and stated the experience he has gained in examining various commercial 
samples during the past ten years. ... Dr. Rideal’s book must be regarded as a valuable con- 
tribution to other technical literature, which manufacturers, merchants and users may study 
with profit.”—British Trade Journal. 

“This volume is the latest addition to the excellent series of special technical works for 
manufacturers and professional and commercial men issued by the well-known publishers of 
The Owl and Colourman’s Journal. The volume in every way fully maintains the high standard 
of excellence of the whole series, and deals with the subject of glue making and glue testing in 
a thoroughly exhaustive manner. Chapters are given on the constitution and properties, and 
raw material and manufacture, and of the uses of glue, and in this latter respect it will doubtless 
be information to many readers to learn to what extent glue enters into the manufacture of 
many commercial products not apparently associated with glue. Exhaustive chapters on the 
processes and methods of glue testing, and on its commercial aspects, complete this useful and 
most carefully prepared volume.’—Carricge Builders’ Journal. 


TECHNOLOGY OF PETROLEUM: Oil Fields of the 


World—Their History, Geography and Geology—Annual Production 
and Development—Oil-well Drilling—Transport. By HENry NEv- 
BERGER and HENRY Noauat. Translated from the French by J. G. 
McIntrosH. 540 pp. Illustrations, Maps and Plates. (In the Press. 


Contents. 

Part I., Study of the Petroliferous Strata—Chapters J., Petroleum—Definition.—I1., 
The Genesis or Origin of Petroleum.—III., The Oil Fields of Galicia, their History.—IV., 
Physical Geography and Geology of the Galician Oil Fields.—V., Practical Notes on Galician 
Land Law—Economic Hints on Working, etc.—VI., Roumania—History, Geography, Geology. 
—VII., Petroleum in Russia—History.—VIII., Russian Petroleum (continued)—Geography and 
Geology of the Caucasian Oil Fields.—IX., Russian Petroleum (continued).—X., The Secondary 
Oil Fields of Europe, Northern Germany, Alsace, Italy, etc.—XI., Petroleum in France.—XI1I., 
Petroleum in Asia—Transcaspian and Turkestan Territory—Turkestan—Persia—British 
India and Burmah—British Burmah or Lower Burmah—China—Chinese Thibet—Japan, 
Formosa and Saghalien.—XIII., Petroleum in Oceania—Sumatra, Java, Borneo—Isle of 
Timor—Philippine Isles—New Zealand.—XIV., The United States of America—History.— 
XV., Physical Geology and Geography of the United States Oil Fields.—XVI., Canadian and 
other North American Oil Fields—XVII., Economic Data of Work in North America.— 
XVIII., Petroleum in the West Indies and South America.—XIX., Petroleum in the French 
Colonies. 

Part II., Excavations.—Chapter XX., Hand Excavation or Hand Digging of Oil Wells. 

Part III., Methods of Boring.—Chapters XXI., Methods of Oil-well Drilling or Boring. 
—XXII., Boring Oil Wells with the Rope.—XXIII., Drilling with Rigid Rods and a Free-fall— 
Fabian System.—XXIV., Free-fall Drilling by Steam Power.—XXV., Oil-well Drilling by the 
Canadian System.—XXVI., Drilling Oil Wells on the Combined System.—XXVII., Com- 
parison between the Combined Fauck System and the Canadian.—XXVIII., The American 
System of Drilling with the Rope—XXIX., Hydraulic Boring with the Drill by Hand and 
Steam Power.—XXX., Rotary Drilling of Oil Wells, Bits, Steel-crowned Tools, Diamond 
Tools—Hand Power and Steam Power—Hydraulic Sand-pumping.—XXXI., Improvements 
in and different Systems of Drilling Oil Wells. 
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Part IV., Accidents.—Chapters XXXII., Boring Accidents—Methods of preventing them 
—Methods of remedying them.—XXXIII., Explosives and the use of the “Torpedo” Leviga- 
tion. —XXXIV., Storing and Transport of Petroleum.—XXXV., General Advice—Prospecting, 
Management and carrying on of Petroleum Boring Operations. 

Part V., General Data.—Customary Formulz.—Memento. Practical Part. General 
Data bearing on Petroleum.—Glossary of Technical Terms used in the Petroleum Industry.— 


Index. 


A DICTIONARY OF CHEMICALS AND RAW PRO- 
DUCTS USED IN THE MANUFACTURE OF 
PAINTS, COLOURS, VARNISHES AND ALLIED 


PREPARATIONS. By Georce H. Hurst, F.C.S. Demy 
Svo. 380 pp. 1901. Price 7s. 6d.; India and Colonies, 8s.; Other 
Countries, 8s. 6d.; strictly net, post free. 


Contents. 

The names of the Chemicals and Raw Products are arranged in alphabetical order, and 
the description of each varies in length from half to eight pages. The following are some of 
the articles described and explained: Acetates—Acetic Acid—Acidimetry—Alcohol—-Alum— 
Ammonia—Amber—Animi—Arsenic—Beeswax—Benzol—Bichromates of Potash and Soda— 
Bleaching Powder—Bone Black—Boric Acid—Brunswick Green—Cadmium Yellow—Car- 
bonates—Carmine—Carnauba Wax—Caustic Potash and Soda—Chrome Colours—Clay—Coal 
Tar Colours—Copal—Dammar—Drying Oils—Emerald Green—Gamboge—Glue—Glycerine— 
Gums—Gypsum—Indian Red—Japanese Lacquer—Lac—Lakes—Lamp Black—Lead Com- 
pounds—Linseed Oil—Magnesia—Manganese Compounds—Mica—Nitric Acid—Ochres— 
Orange Lead—Orr’s White—Paraffin—Prussian Blue—Rosin Oil—Sepia—Sienna—Smalts— 
Sodium Carbonate—Sublimed White Lead—Sulphuric Acid—Terra Verte—Testing Pigments 
—Turpentine—Ultramarine—Umbers—Vermilionettes—White Lead—Whiting—Zince Com- 
pounds.—Appendix: Comparison of Baumé Hydrometer and Specific Gravity for Liquids 
Lighter than Water—Hydrometer Table for Liquids Heavier than Water—Comparison of 
Temperature Degrees—Tables for Converting French Metric Weights and Measures into 
English—Table of the Elements—etc., etc.—Copious Index. 


PURE AIR, OZONE AND WATER. A Practical Treatise 
of their Utilisation and Value in Oil, Grease, Soap, Paint, Glue and 
other Industries. By W. B. CowELL. Twelve Illustrations. 1900. 
Price 5s.; India and Colonies, 5s. 6d.; Other Countries, 6s.; strictly 
net, post ire. 

Contents. 

Chapters I., Atmospheric Air; Lifting of Liquids; Suction Process; Preparing Blown Oils : 
Preparing Siccative Drying Oils—II., Compressed Air; Whitewash.—III1., Liquid Air; Retro- 
cession.—lV., Purification of Water; Water Hardness.—V., Fleshings and Bones.—VI., Ozon- 
ised Air in the Bleaching and Deodorising of Fats, Glues, etc.; Bleaching Textile Fibres.— 
Appendix: Air and Gases; Pressure of Air at Various Temperatures; Fuel; Table of Com- 
bustibles; Saving of Fuel by Heating Feed Water; Table of Solubilities of Scale Making 
Minerals; British Thermal Units Tables; Volume of the Flow of Steam into the Atmosphere ; 


Temperature of Steam.—Index. 
Ped _ Press Opinions. 
“This is a valuable work in little space.... In arrangement it is a commendable work, 


and its value is increased by the index which brings the little volume to a close.” —Newcastle 


Daly Journal. 

“The book is written solely for manufacturers, who, without doubt, will find it exceedingly 
practical and useful. The volume contains an appendix wherein is given a great many tables, 
etc., which manufacturers in the trades referred to will find of inestimable value.”—Blackburn 


Times, 


THE MANUFACTURE OF MINERAL AND LAKE 
PIGMENTS. Containing Directions for the Manufacture 


of all Artificial, Artists and Painters’ Colours, Enamel, Soot and Me- 
tallic Pigments. A Text-book for Manufacturers, Merchants, Artists 
and Painters. By Dr. JosEF BerscH. Translated from the Second 
Revised Edition by ARTHUR C. WricuHT, M.A. (Oxon.), B.Sc. (Lond.), 
formerly Assistant Lecturer and Demonstrator in Chemistry at the 
Yorkshire College, Leeds. Forty-three Illustrations. 476 pp., demy 
8vo. 1901. Price 12s. 6d.; India and Colonies, 13s. 6d.; Other 
Countries, 15s.; strictly net, post free. 
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Contents. 

Chapters I., Introduction.—II., Physico-chemical Behaviour of Pigments.—III., Raw 
Materials Employed in the Manufacture of Pigments.—IV., Assistant Materials.—V., Metallic 
Compounds.—VI., The Manufacture of Mineral Pigments.—VII., The Manufacture of White 
Lead.—VIII., Enamel White.—IX., Washing Apparatus.—X., Zinc White.—XI., Yellow 
Mineral Pigments.—XII., Chrome Yellow.—XIII., Lead Oxide Pigments.—XIV., Other 
Yellow Pigments.—XV., Mosaiz Gold.—XVI., Red Mineral Pigments.—XVII., The Manu- 
facture of Vermilion.—XVIII., Antimony Vermilion.—XIX., Ferric Oxide Pigments.—XX., 
Other Red Mineral Pigments.—XXI., Purple of Cassius.—XXII., Blue Mineral Pigments.— 
XXIII, Ultramarine.—XXIV., Manufacture of Ultramarine.—XXV., Blue Copper Pigments. 
—XXVI., Blue Cobalt Pigments.—XXVII., Smalts.—XXVIIIL., Green Mineral Pigments.— 
XXIX., Emerald Green.—XXX., Verdigris—XXXI., Chromium Oxide.—XXXII., Other 
Green Chromium Pigments.—XXXIII., Green Cobalt. Pigments.—XXXIV., Green Man- 
ganese Pigments.—XXXV., Compounded Green Pigments.—XXXVI., Violet Mineral Pig- 
ments.—XXXVII., Brown Mineral Pigments.—XXXVIII., Brown Decomposition Products.— 
XXXIX., Black Pigments.—XL., Manufacture of Soot Pigments.—XLI., Manufacture of 
Lamp Black.—XLII., The Manufacture of Soot Black without Chambers.—XLIII., Indian 
Ink.— XLIV., Enamel Colours.— XLV., Metallic Pigments. —XLVI., Bronze Pigments — 
XLVII., Vegetable Bronze Pigments. : 

PIGMENTS OF ORGANIC ORIGIN.—Chapters XLVIII., Lakes.—XLIX., Yellow Lakes.—L., 
Red Lakes.—LI., Manufacture of Carmine.—LII., The Colouring Matter of Lac.—LIII., Saf- 
flower or Carthamine Red.—LIV., Madder and its Colouring Matters.—LV., Madder Lakes.— 
LVI., Manjit (Indian Madder).—LVII., Lichen Colouring Matters.—LVIII., Red Wood Lakes. 
—LIX., The Colouring Matters of Sandal Wood and Other Dye Woods.—LX., Blue Lakes.— 
LXI., Indigo Carmine.—LXII., The Colouring Matter of Log Wood.—LXIII., Green Lakes.— 
LXIV., Brown Organic Pigments.—LXV., Sap Colours.—LXVI., Water Colours.—LXVIL., 
Crayons.—LXVIII., Confectionery Colours.—LXIX., The Preparation of Pigments for 
Painting.—_LXX., The Examination of Pigments.—LXXI., Examination of Lakes.—LXXII., 
The Testing of Dye-Woods.—LXXIII., The Design of a Colour Works.—LXXIV.—Commercial 
Names of Pigments.—Appendix: Conversion of Metric to English Weights and Measures.— 
Centigrade and Fahrenheit Thermometer Scales.-—Index. 


BONE PRODUCTS AND MANURES: An Account of the 


most recent Improvements in the Manufacture of Fat, Glue, Animal 
Charcoal, Size, Gelatine and Manures. By THomMAS LAMBERT, Techni- 
cal and Consulting Chemist. Illustrated by Twenty Plans and Diagrams. 
Demy Svo. “1901. ‘Price«7s. ‘6d. ; India and’ Colonies, 8s..; Other 
Countries, 8s. 6d. 

Contents. 


Chapters I., Chemical Composition cf Bones—Arrangement of Factory—Crushing of Bones 
—Treatment with Benzene—Benzene in Crude Fat—Analyses of Clarified Fats—Mechanical 
Cleansing of Bones—Animal Charcoal—Tar and Ammoniacal Liquor, Char and Gases, from 
good quality Bones—Method of Retorting the Bones—Analyses of Chars—‘‘ Spent”? Chars— 
Cooling of Tar and Ammoniacal Vapours—Value of Nitrogen for Cyanide of Potash—Bone 
Oil—Marrow Bones—Composition of Marrow Fat—Premier Juice—Buttons.—lII., Properties 
of Glue—Glutin and Chondrin—Skin Glue—Liming of Skins—Washing—Boiling of Skins— 
Clarification of Glue Liquors—Acid Steeping of Bones—Water System of Boiling Bones— 
Steam Method of Treating Bones—Nitrogen in the Treated Bones—Glue-Boiling and Clarify- 
ing-House—Plan showing Arrangement of Clarifying Vats—Plan showing Position of Evapora- 
tors—Description of Evaporators—Sulphurous Acid Generator—Clarification of Liquors— 
Section of Drying-House—Specification of a Glue—Size—Uses and Preparation and Composi- 
tion of Size—Concentrated Size.—III., Properties of Gelatine—Preparation of Skin Gelatine 
—Washing — Bleaching—Boiling—Clarification—Evaporation—Drying—Bone Gelatine — Se- 
lecting Bones—Crushing—Dissolving—Bleaching—Boiling—Properties of Glutin and Chondrin 
—Testing of Glues and Gelatines._IV., The Uses of Glue, Gelatine and Size in Various 
Trades—Soluble and Liquid Glues—Steam and Waterproof Glues.—V., Manures—Importation 
of Food Stuffs—Soils--Germination—Plant Life.—VI., Natural Manures—Water and Nitrogen 
in Farmyard Manure—Full Analysis of Farmyard Manure—Action on Crops—Water-Closet 
System—Sewage Manure—Green Manures.—VII., Artificial Manures—Bones—Boiled and 
Steamed Bones—Mineral Phosphates—English Coprolites—French and Spanish Phosphorites 
—German and Belgian Phosphates—Basic Slag—Guanos Proper—Guano Phosphates.—VIIL., 
Mineral Manures—Common Salt—Potash Salts—Calcareous Manures—Prepared Nitrogenous 
Manures—Ammoniacal Compounds—Sodium Nitrate—Potassium Nitrate—Organic Nitro- 
genous Matters—Shoddy—Hoofs and Horns—Leather Waste—Dried Meat—Dried Blood— 
Superphosphates —-Composition—Manufacture—Section of Manure-Shed—First and Ground 
Floor Plans of Manure-Shed—Quality of Acid Used—Mixings—Special Manures—Potato 
Manure—Dissolved Bones—Dissolved Bone Compound—Enriched Peruvian Guano—Special 
Manure for Garden Stuffs, etc.—Special Manure for Grass Lands—Special Tobacco Manures 
—Sugar-Cane Manure—Compounding of Manures—Valuation of Manures.—IX., Analyses of 
Raw and Finished Products—Common Raw Bones—Degreased Bones—Crude Fat—Refined 
Fat—Degelatinised Bones—Animal Charcoal—Bone Superphosphates—Guanos—Dried Animal 
Products—Potash Compounds—Sulphate of Ammonia.—Index. 
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MANUFACTURE OF PAINT. By J. CruicksHANK Situ, 


B.Sc. With numerous Illustrations. {In the Press. 


Contents. 

Part I.—Chapters I., Preparation of Raw Material.—II., Storing of Raw Material.—III., 
Testing and Valuation of Raw Material—Paint Plant and Machinery. 

Part IJ.—Chapters V., The Grinding of White Lead.—VI., Grinding of White Zinc.—VIL., 
Grinding of other White Pigments.—VIII., Grinding of Oxide Paints.—_IX., Grinding of Stain- 
ing Colours.—X., Grinding of Black Paints.—XI., Grinding of Chemical Colours—Yellows.— 
XII., Grinding of Chemical Colours—Blues.—XIII., Grinding Greens.—XIV., Grinding Reds. 
—XV., Grinding Lakes.—XVI., Grinding Colours in Water.—XVII., Grinding Colours in 
Turpentine. 

Part I[].—Chapters XVIII., The Uses of Paint.—XIX., Testing and Matching Paints.— 
XX., Economic Considerations.—Index. 


THE RISKS AND DANGERS OF VARIOUS OCCUPA- 


TIONS AND THEIR PREVENTION. By Leonarp 
A. Parry, M.D., B.S. (Lond.). 196 pp.,demy 8vo. 1900. Price 7s. 6d. ; 
India and Colonies, 8s.; Other Countries, 8s. 6d.; strictly net, post free. 


Contents. 

Chapters I., Occupations which are Accompanied by the Generation and Scattering of 
Abnormal Quantities of Dust.—II., Trades in which there is Danger of Metallic Poisoning.— 
III., Certain Chemical Trades.—IV., Some Miscellaneous Occupations.—V., Trades in which 
Various Poisonous Vapours are Inhaled.—VI., General Hygienic Considerations.—Index. 


This book contains valuable information for the following trades—Aérated Water Manu- 
facture, Alkali Manufacture, Aniline Manufacture, Barometer Making, Brass Founders, Bromine 
Manufacture, Bronze Moulders, Brush Making, Builders, Cabinet Makers, Calico Printing, 
Chloride of Lime Manufacture, Coal Miners, Cocoa-nut Fibre Making, Colour Grinders, 
Copper Miners, Cotton Goods Manufacture, Cotton Yarn Dyeing, Cutlery Trades, Dry Clean- 
ing, Electricity Generating, Electroplaters, Explosives Manufacture, File Making, Flint 
Milling, Floor Cloth Makers, Furriers, Fustian Clothing Making, Galvanised Iron Manufacture, 
Gassing Process, Gilders, Glass Making, Glass Paper Making, Glass Polishing and Cutting, 
Grinding Processes, Gunpowder Manufacturing, Gutta-percha Manufacture, Hat Makers, 
Hemp Manufacture, Horn Goods Making, Horse-hair Making, Hydrochloric Acid Manufacture, 
India-rubber Manufacture, Iodine Manufacture, Ivory Goods Making, Jewellers, Jute Manu- 
facture, Knife Grinders, Knife Handle Makers, Lace Makers, Lacquering, Lead Melters, Lead 
Miners, Leather Making, Linen Manufacture, Linoleum Making, Lithographic Printing and 
Bronzing, Lithographing, Masons, Match Manufacture, Melanite Making, Mirror Making, 
Needle Grinders, Needle Making, Nitro-benzole Making, Nitro-glycerine Making, Paint 
Makers, Paper Making, Philosophical Instrument Makers, Photographers, Picric Acid Making, 
Portland Cement Making, Pottery Manufacture, Printers, Quicksilver Mining, Rag Pickers, 
Razor Grinders, Red Lead Making, Rope Making, Sand Paper Making, Saw Grinders, Scissors 
Grinders, Shoddy Manufacture, Shot Making, Silk Making, Silver Mining, Skinners, Slag, Wood 
Manufacture, Steel Makers, Steel Pen Making, Stereotypers, Stone Masons, Straw Hat Makers, 
Sulphuric Acid Manufacture, Sweeps, Table-knife Grinders, Tanners, Telegraphists, Textile 
Industries, Tin Miners, Turners, Type Founders, Umbrella Makers, Wall Paper Making, 
White Lead Making, Wood Working, Woollen Manufacture, Wool Sorters, Zinc Qxide 
Manufacture, Zinc Working, etc., etc. 


Press Opinions. 

“The language used is quite simple, and can be understood by any intelligent person en- 
gaged in the trades dealt with.’”—The Clarion. 

“This is an appalling book. It shows that there is scarcely a trade or occupation that has 
not a risk or a danger attached to it.”—Local Government Journal. 

“Dr. Parry has not only pointed out the ‘risks and dangers of various occupations’; he has 
suggested means for their prevention. The work is primarily a practical one.’’—Colliery 
Manager. 

“This is a most useful book which should be in the hands of all employers of labour, 
foremen, and intelligent workmen, and is one ‘of great utility to sanitary inspectors, and even 
on occasion to medical men.”—Health. 

“The writer has succeeded in collecting a large amount of information, and though one 
could wish he had presented it in a rather more attractive style, he has certainly condensed it 
into a very small space.” —Physician and Surgeon. 

“The little book before us is one which will be found exceedingly useful to manufacturers 
and even factory inspectors. ... No attempt is made to show how diseases when originated 
are to be cured, but, acting on the sound principle that prevention is better than cure, means 
are stated how to avoid the harm.”—Bristol Mercury. 

“The author has endeavoured to treat the question in simple rather than in technical lan- 
guage, and he has lucidly catalogued the most dangerous trades and their symptoms, and in 
each case specified the best methods of dealing with them. . . . To those for whom the volume 
is-specially designed, Dr. Parry’s treatise should be a useful handbook.” —Sheffield Independent. 
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“A very useful manual for employers of labour, foremen, intelligent workmen, and, in spite 
of the author’s modesty, for medical men. We have the peculiar risks and dangers of all the 
dangerous trades carefully described; the mode of action of various chemicals, etc., used in 
ries industries given, with full directions how to minimise unavoidable risks.”—Leeds 
Mercury. 

““Most of the trades in the country are alluded to, and upon those that are dangerous the 
necessary attention is bestowed, and means are recommended whereby danger may be pre- 
vented or lessened. The author has evidently studied his subject with care, and has made full 
use of the experience of others who have had a larger insight into the industries of the country,” 
—British Medical Journal, 

“The work is well written and printed, and its verbiage such as to be comprehensible to the 
workman no less than to the master. The careful and general perusal of a work of this nature 
cannot but be attended by beneficial results of a far-reaching nature, and we therefore heartily 
recommend the book to our readers. Medical Officers of Health and Sanitary Inspectors 
especially should find the work of great interest.”—Sanitary Record. 

“It is written in simple language, and its instructions can be easily followed. ... There 
are some employers, at any rate, who are more ignorant of, than indifferent to, the slow murder 
of their workpeople, and if the facts so succinctly set forth in this book were brought to their 
notice, and if the Trade Unions made it their business to insist on the observance of the better 
conditions Dr. Parry described, much might be done to lessen the workman’s peril.”—Weekly 
Times and Echo. 


PRACTICAL X RAY WORK. By Frank T. Appymay, 
B.Sc. (Lond.), F.1.C., Member of the Roentgen Society of London; 
Radiographer to St. George’s Hospital; Demonstrator of Physics an — 
Chemistry, and Teacher of Radiography in St. George’s Hospital 
Medical School. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. {In the Press. 


Contents. 

Part I., Historical—Chapters I., Introduction.—II., Work leading up to the Discovery of 
the X Rays.—III., The Discovery. 

Part II., Apparatus and its Management—Chapters I., Electrical Terms.—II., Sources 
of Electricity.—III., Induction Coils.—IV., Electrostatic Machines.—V., Tubes.—VI., Air 
Pumps.—VII., Tube Holders and Stereoscopic Apparatus.—VIII., Fluorescent Screens, 

Part III., Practical X Ray Work—Chapters I., Installations.—II., Radioscopy.—III., 
Radiography.—IV., X Rays in Dentistry.—V., X Rays in Chemistry.—VI., X Rays in War.— 
Index. 


DRYING BY MEANS OF AIR AND STEAM.  Explana- 


tions, Formulz, and Tables for Use in Practice. Translated from the 
German of E. HAuSBRAND. Two Diagrams and Thirteen Tables. 


Contents. (In the Press. 


Preface.—Chapters I., Introduction.—II., Estimation of th© Maximum Weight of Saturated 
Aqueous Vapour which can be contained in 1 kilo. of Air 4t Different Pressure and Tem- 
peratures.—III., Calculation of the Necessary Weight and Volume of Air, and of the Least 
Expenditure of Heat, per Drying Apparatus with Heated Air, at the Atmospheric Pressure: 
A, With the Assumption that the Air is Completely Saturated with Vapour both before Entry 
and after Exit from the Apparatus.—B, When the Atmospheric Air is Completely Saturated 
before entry, but at its exit is only 3,4 or + Saturated.—C, When the Atmospheric Air is not 
Saturated with Moisture before Entering the Drying Apparatus.—lV., Drying Apparatus, in 
which, in the Drying Chamber, a Pressure is Artificially Created, Higher or Lower than that 
of the Atmosphere.—V., Drying by Means of Superheated Steam, without Air.—VI., Heating 
Surface, Velocity of the Air Current, Dimensions of the Drying Room, Surface of the Drying 
Material, Losses of Heat. 


Leather Trades. 


THE LEATHER WORKER'S MANUAL. Being a Com- 


pendium of Practical Recipes and Working Formule for Curriers, 

Bootmakers, Leather Dressers, Blacking Manufacturers, Saddlers, 

Fancy Leather Workers, and all Persons engaged in the Manipulation 

of Weather: By HM. ©. STANDAGE. 165 pp. . 1900. Price. 7s. 6d; 

India and Colonies, 8s.; Other Countries, 8s. 6d. ; strictly net, post free. 
Contents. 

Chapters I., Blackings, Polishes, Glosses, Dressings, Renovators, etc., for Boot and Shoe 
Leather.—II., Harness Blackings, Dressings, Greases, Compositions, Soaps, and Boot-top 
Powders and Liquids, etc., etc.—III., Leather Grinders’ Sundries.—IV., Currier’s Seasonings, 
Blacking Compounds, Dressings, Finishes, Glosses, etc.—V., Dyes and Stains for Leather.— 
VI., Miscellaneous Information.—VII., Chrome Tannage.—Index. 
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ress Opinions. 

“The book being absolutely unique, is likely to be of exceptional value to all whom it con- 
cerns, as it meets a long-felt want.”—Birmingham Gazette. 

“This is a valuable collection of practical receipts and working formulze for the use of those 
engaged in the manipulation of leather. We have no hesitation in recommending it as one of 
the best books of its kind, an opinion which will be endorsed by those to whom it appeals.”— 
Liverpool Mercury. 

“We think we may venture to state, so far as the opinion of the leather trade under the 
Southern Cross is concerned, that it will be one of approval. As practical men, having a long 
and wide experience of the leather trade in Australia, we are certain that there are many 
tanners and curriers carrying on business in remote townships of the colonies to whom such a 
manual of practical recipes will be invaluable. . . . This manual is not a mere collection of re- 
cipes for the various purposes to which they may be applied, but it is also replete with instruc- 
tions concerning the nature of the materials recommended to be used in making up the recipes. 
... We think every intelligent leather man should avail himself of the manual. It is un- 
doubtedly a valuable contribution to the technology of the leather trade.”—A ustralian Leather 
Journal and Boot and Shoe Recorder. 


PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE LEATHER IN- 
DUSTRY. By A. M. Vitton. A Translation of Villon’s 


‘“Traite Pratique de la Fabrication des cuirs et du Travail des Peaux”’. 
By Frank T. ADDYMAN, B.Sc. (Lond.), F.I.C., F.C.S.; and Corrected 
by an Eminent Member of the Trade. 500 pp., royal 8vo. 1901. 123 
Illustrations. Price 21s.; India and Colonies, 22s.; Other Countries, 
23s. 6d.; strictly net, post free. 


Contents. 

Preface—Translator’s Preface—List of Illustrations. 

Part I., Materials used in Tanning—Chapter I., Skins: I., Skin and its Structure; II., 
Skins used in Tanning; IJI., Various Skins and their Uses—Chapter IJ., Tannin and Tanning 
Substances: I., Tannin; IJ., Barks (Oak); IJI., Barks other than Oak; IV., Tanning 
Woods; V., Tannin-bearing Leaves; VI., Excrescences; VII., Tan-bearing Fruits; VIII., 
Tan-bearing Roots and Bulbs; IX., Tanning Juices; X., Tanning Substances used in Various 
Countries; XI., Tannin Extracts; XII., Estimation of Tannin and Tannin Principles. 

Part II., Tanning—Chapter I., The Installation of a Tannary: I., Tan Furnaces; II., 
Chimneys, Boilers, etc.; III., Steam Engines—Chapter II., Grinding and Trituration of 
Tanning Substances: I., Cutting up Bark; Il., Grinding Bark; IIJ., The Grinding of Tan 
Woods; IV., Powdering Fruit, Galls and Grains; V., Notes-on the Grinding of Bark—Chap- 
ter III., Manufacture of Sole Leather: I., Soaking; II., Sweating and Unhairing; IIL., 
Plumping and Colouring; IV., Handling; V., Tanning; VI., Tanning Elephants’ Hides; 
VII., Drying; VIII., Striking or Pinning—Chapter IV., Manufacture of Dressing Leather: 
I., Soaking; II., Depilation; I1I., New Processes for the Depilation of Skins; IV., Tanning; 
V., Cow Hides; V1I., Horse Hides; VII., Goat Skins; Manufacture of Split Hides—Chap- 
ter V., On Various Methods of Tanning: I., Mechanical Methods; II., Physical Methods; 
III., Chemical Methods; IV., Tanning with Extracts—Chapter VI., Quantity and Quality: 
I., Quantity; I1., Net Cost; III., Quality of Leather—Chapter VII., Various Manipulations 
of Tanned Leather: I., Second Tanning; II., Grease Stains; III., Bleaching Leather; IV., 
Waterproofing Leather; V., Weighting Tanned Leather; VI., Preservation of Leather— 
Chapter VIII., Tanning Various Skins. 

Part III., Currying—Chapter I., Waxed Calf: I., Preparation; II., Shaving; II1., 
Stretching or Slicking; IV., Oiling the Grain; V., Oiling the Flesh Side; VI., Whitening and 
Graining; VII., Waxing; VIIJ., Finishing; IX., Dry Finishing; X., Finishing in Colour; 
XI., Cost—Chapter II., White Calf: I., Finishing in White—Chapter III., Cow Hide for 
Upper Leathers: I., Black Cow Hide; IJ., White Cow Hide; III., Coloured Cow Hide.— 
Chapter IV., Smooth Cow Hide—Chapter V., Black Leather—Chapter VI., Miscellaneous 
Hides: I., Horse; IJ., Goat; IIJ., Waxed Goat Skin; IV., Matt Goat Skin—Chapter VII., 
Russia Leather: I., Russia Leather; II. Artificial Russia Leather. 

Part IV., Enamelled, Hungary and Chamoy Leather, Morocco, Parchment, Furs 
and Artificial Leather—Chapter I., Enamelled Leather: I., Varnish Manufacture; II, 
Application of the Enamel; IIJ., Enamelling in Colour—Chapter II., Hungary Leather: L., 
Preliminary; II., Wet Work or Preparation; III., Aluming; IV., Dressing or Loft Work; 
V., Tallowing; VI., Hungary Leather from Various Hides—Chapter IIJ., Tawing: I., Pre- 
paratory Operaticns; IJ., Dressing; III., Dyeing Tawed Skins; IV., Rugs—Chapter IV., 
Chamoy Leather—Chapter V., Morocco: I., Preliminary Operations; II., Morocco Tanning ; 
III., Mordants used in Morocco Manufacture; IV., Natural Colours used in Morocco 
Dyeing; V., Artificial Colours; VI. Different Methods of Dyeing; VIJ., Dyeing with Natural 
Colours; VIII., Dyeing with Aniline Colours; IX., Dyeing with Metallic Salts; X., Leather 
Printing; XI., Finishing Morocco; XII., Shagreen; XIII., Bronzed Leather—Chapter VI., 
Gilding and Silvering: I., Gilding; IJ., Silvering; III., Nickel and Cobalt—Chapter VIL., 
Parchment—Chapter VIIJ., Furs and Furriery: I., Preliminary Remarks; IJ., Indigenous 
Furs; IIJ., Foreign Furs from Hot Countries; 1V. Foreign Furs from Cold Countries; V., 
Furs from Birds’ Skins; VI., Preparation of Furs; VII., Dressing; VIII., Colouring; IX., 
Preparation of Birds’ Skins; X., Preservation of Furs—Chapter IX., Artificial Leather: I., 
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Leather made from Scraps; II., Compressed Leather; III., American Cloth; IV., Papier 
Mache; V., Linoleum; VI., Artificial Leather. 

Part V., Leather Testing and the Theory of Tanning —Chapter I., Testing and Analysis 
of Leather: I., Physical Testing of Tanned Leather; , Chemical Analysis—Chapter LOG. 
The Theory of Tanning and the other Operations of a Leather and Skin Industry: is 
Theory of Soaking; I1., Theory of Unhairing; III., Theory of Swelling; IV., Theory of 
Handling; V. Theory of Tanning; VI., Theory of the Action of Tannin on the Skin; VIL, 
Theory of Hungary Leather Making; VIII., Theory of Tawing; IX., Theory of Chamoy 
Leather Making; X., Theory of Mineral Tanning. 

Part VI., Uses of Leather—Chapter L., Machine Belts: I., Manufacture of Belting; II., 
Leather Chain Belts; III., Various Belts, IV., Use of Belts—Chapter II., Boot and Shoe- 
making: I., Boots and Shoes; II., Laces—Chapter III., Saddlery: J., Composition of a 
Saddle; IJ., Construction of a Saddle—Chapter IV., Harness: I., The Pack Saddle; II., 
Harness—Chapter V., Military Equipment—Chapter VI., Glove Making—Chapter VIL., 
Carriage Building—Chapter VIII., Mechanical Uses. 

Appendix, The World’s Commerce in Leather—I., Europe; II., America; III., Asia; 
IV., Africa; Australasia—Index. 


Press Opinions. 

“The book is well and lucidly written. The writer is evidently a practical man, w ho also 
has taken the trouble to make himself acquainted with the scientific and technical side of his 
trade. ... French methods differ largely from our own; sometimes we think our ways the 
best, but not always. The practical man may pick up many useful hints which may help him 
to improve his methods.’—Shoe Manufacturers’ Monthly Journal. 

“This book cannot fail to be of great value to all engaged in the leather trades. ... The 
British may believe that the French can teach them nothing in the work of leather tanning 
generally, but a comparison of the methods of the two countries will certainly yield a few 
wrinkles which may lead to advantageous results. Only a man understanding the science and 
technique of the trade could have written the book, and it is well done.’—Midland Free Press. 

“Gives much useful and interesting information concerning the various processes by which 
the skins of animals are converted into leather. Written by a French Chemist after five 
years of constant study and application; it shows all that detail of analysis which we are 
accustomed to find in scientists, and which the practical tanner is too much in the habit of 
ignoring, sometimes to his own loss.’”—Leeds Mercury. © 

“Nor can there be much doubt that this expectation will be fully justified by the result. 
Thanks to the conspicuous painstaking with which Mr. Addyman has discharged his duty, and 
the 123 illustrations by which the text is elucidated, the volume can hardly fail to prove a very 
valuable standard work of its class. It can thus be confidently recommended to all who are 
more or less practically interested in the technology of a very important subject.’’—L eicester 
Post. 

““M. Villon writes as one having a very full knowledge of all branches of the subject, and in 
days when foreign competition has enforced on English manufacturers the importance of no 
longer being content with rule-of-thumb methods which have come down to them from their 
forefathers it certainly should be worth the while of English tanners to see what lessons they 
can learn from French practice, and French practice, we should imagine, could hardly have a 
better exponent than the author of this large volume.”—Western Daily Press and Bristol Times. 

“At a time when all or nearly all our British industries are to a greater or less extent 
hampered by the pressure of continental and American competition, any hints that can be 
obtained as to the methods pursued by competitors must necessarily be of value. ... That it 
will be of interest and value, not merely to English tanners, but to those associated with many 
kindred industrial branches, goes without saying. .. . As a work of reference the volume will 
be extremely useful in the trade, and where leisure affords sufficient opportunity a careful 
perusal and study of it would afford ample reward.’—Kettering Guardian. 

“This is a very handsomely Be up and elaborate work just issued by this well-known 
technical book-publishing firm. . When we say that the work consists of over 500 large 
pages with about 120 illustrations, ‘and almost innumerable tables, it will be seen at once that 
we cannot attempt anything like an exhaustive résumé of its contents, and even if we did the 
details would be of little interest to our general readers, while those who are engaged in the 
leather industry will probably obtain the book for themselves—at least they would do well to 
doso. ... Altogether the ‘Treatise’ has evidently been very carefully prepared, and by a man 
who thoroughly knows the subject, and hence it will be a very valuable technical book for 
English firms and workers.’ —Walsall Observer. 


Books on Pottery, Glass, etc. 


THE MANUAL OF PRACTICAL POTTING. Second 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 200 pp. 1897. Price 17s. 6d.; India 
and Colonies, 18s. 6d.; Other Countries, 20s. ; strictly net, post free. 


Contents. 
Introduction. The Rise and Progress of the Potter’s Art.—Chapters I., Bodies. China 
and Porcelain Bodies, Parian Bodies, Semi-porcelain and oe Bodies, Mortar Bodies, 
Earthenwares Granite and C.C. Bodies, Miscellaneous Bodies, Sagger and Crucible Clays, 
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Coloured Bodies, Jasper Bodies, Coloured Bodies for Mosaic Painting, Encaustic Tile Bodies, 
Body Stains, Coloured Dips.—IJ., Glazes. China Glazes, Ironstone Glazes, Earthenware 
Glazes, Glazes without Lead, Miscellaneous Glazes, Coloured Glazes, Majolica Colours.—III., 
Gold and Cold Colours. Gold, Purple of Cassius, Marone and Ruby, Enamel Coloured 
Bases, Enamel Colour Fluxes, Enamel Colours, Mixed Enamel Colours, Antique and Vellum 
Enamel Colours, Underglaze Colours, Underglaze Colour Fluxes, Mixed Underglaze Colours, 
Flow Powders, Oils and Varnishes._IV., Means and Methods. Reclamation of Waste 
Gold, The Use of Cobalt, Notes on Enamel Colours, Liquid or Bright Gold.—V., Classification 
and Analysis. Classification of Clay Ware, Lord Playtair’s Analysis of Clays, The Markets 
of the World, Time and Scale of Firing, Weights of Potter’s Material, Decorated Goods 
Count.—VI., Comparative Loss of Weight of Clays.—VII., Ground Felspar Calculations.— 
VIII., The Conversion of Slop Body Recipes into Dry Weight.—IX., The Cost of Prepared 
Earthenware Clay.—X., Forms and Tables. Articles of Apprenticeship, Manufacturer’s 
Guide to Stocktaking, Table of Relative Values of Potter’s Materials, Hourly Wages Table, 
Workman’s Settling Table, Comparative Guide for Earthenware and China Manufacturers in 
the use of Slop Flint and Slop Stone, Foreign Terms applied to Earthenware and China 
Goods, Table for the Conversion of Metrical Weights and Measures on the Continent of South 
America. Index. ; 


CERAMIC TECHNOLOGY: Being some Aspects of Tech- 
nical Science as Applied to Pottery Manufacture. Edited by CHARLES 
F. Binns. 100 pp. 1897. Price 12s. 6d.; India and Colonies, 13s. 6d. ; 
Other Countries, 15s. ; strictly net, post free. 


Contents. 


Preface.—Introduction.—Chapters I., The Chemistry of Pottery.—II., Analysis and Syn- 
thesis.—II]., Clays and their Components.—IV., The Biscuit Oven.—V., Pyrometry.—VI., 
Glazes and their Composition.—VII., Colours and Colour-making.—Index. 


RECIPES FOR FLINT GLASS MAKING. By a British 


Glass Master and Mixer. Sixty Recipes. Being Leaves from the 
Mixing Book of several experts in the Flint Glass Trade, containing 
up-to-date recipes and valuable information as to Crystal, Demi-crystal 
and Coloured Glass in its many varieties. It contains the recipes for 
cheap metal suited to pressing, blowing, etc., as well as the most costly 
crystal and ruby. British manufacturers have kept up the quality of 
this glass from the arrivals of the Venetians to Hungry Hill, Stour- 
bridge, up to the present time. The book also contains remarks as 
to the result of the metal as it left the pots by the respective metal 
mixers, taken from their own memoranda upon the originals. 1900. 
Price for United Kingdom, 10s. 6d.; Abroad, 15s.; United States, $4; 
strictly net, post free. 


Contents. 


Ruby—Ruby from Copper—Flint for using with the Ruby for Coating—A German Metal— 
Cornelian, or Alabaster—Sapphire Blue—Crysophis—Opal—Turquoise Blue—Gold Colour— 
Dark Green—Green (common)—Green for Malachite—Blue for Malachite—Black for Mela- 
chite—Black—Common Canary Batch—Canary—White Opaque Glass—Sealing-wax Red— 
Flint—Flint Glass (Crystal and Demi)—Achromatic Glass—Paste Glass—White Enamel— 
Firestone—Dead White (for moons)—White Agate—Canary—Canary Enamel—Index. 


COLOURING AND DECORATION OF CERAMIC 


WARE. By Atex. Broneoniart. With Notes and Additions 


by ALPHONSE SALVETAT. Translated from the French. 200 pp. 1898. 
Price 7s. 6d.; Abroad, 8s.; strictly net, post free. 


Contents. 


The Pastes, Bodies or Ceramic Articles Capable of being Decorated by Vitrifiable Colours 
—The Chemical Preparation of Vitrifiable Colours—Composition and Preparation of Vitrifiable 
Colours—The Oxides—Preparation of Oxides—Preparation of Chromates—Preparation of 
other Colours—Compcsition and Preparation of Fluxes—Muffle Colours—Recipes for Colours 
—Use of Métals—Lustres—Preparation and Application of Colours—Composition of Coloured 
Pastes—Underglaze Colours—Colours in the Glaze—Overglaze Colours—Painting in Vitri- 
fiable Colours—Gilding—Burnishing—Printing—Enlarging and Reducing Gelatine Prints— 
Muffle Kilns for Vitrifiable Colours—Influence of the Material on the Colour—Changes Re- 
sulting from the Actions of the Fire—Alterations Resulting from the Colours—Alterations in 
Firing. 
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HOW TO ANALYSE CLAY. Practical Methods for Prac- 


tical Men. By HoLpeNn M. Asuey, Professor of Organic Chemistry, 
Harvey Medical College, U.S.A. Twenty Illustrations. 1898. Price 
2s. 6d.; strictly net, post free, home or abroad. 


Contentss 


List of Apparatus—List of Atomic Weights—Use of Balance, and Burette, Sand Bath, and 
Water Bath—Dessicator—Drying Oven—Filtering—Fusion—Determination of Water, Organic 
Matter, Iron, Calcium, Alkalies, Limestone, Silica, Alumina. Magnesium, etc.—Mechanical 
Analysis—Rational Analysis—Standard Solutions—Volumetric Analysis—Standards for Clay 
Analysis—Sampling. 


Architectural Pottery. 


ARCHITECTURAL POTTERY. Bricks, Tiles, Pipes, Ena- 


melled Terra-cottas, Ordinary and Incrusted Quarries, Stoneware 
Mosaics, Faiences and Architectural Stoneware. By LEON LEFEVRE. 
With Five Plates. 950 Illustrations in the Text, and numerous estimates. 
500 pp., royal 8vo. 1900. Translated from the French by K. H. Birp, 
M.A., and W. Moore BInns. Price 15s.; India and Colonies, 16s. ; 
Other Countries, 17s. 6d.; strictly net, post free. 


Contents. 


Part I. Plain Undecorated Pottery.—Chapter I., Clays: § 1, Classification, General Geo- 
logical Remarks.—Classification, Origin, Locality; § 2, General Properties and Composition: 
Physical Properties, Contraction, Analysis, Influence of Various Substances on the Properties. 
of Clays; § 3, Working of Clay-Pits—I. Open Pits: Extraction, Transport, Cost—II. Under- 
ground Pits—Mining Laws. Chapter II., Preparation of the Clay: Weathering, Mixing, 
Cleaning, Crushing and Pulverising—Crushing Cylinders and Mills, Pounding Machines— 
Damping: Damping Machines—Soaking, Shortening, Pugging: Horse and Steam Pug-Mills, 
Rolling Cylinders—Particulars of the Above Machines. Chapter III., Bricks: § 1, Manufacture 
—(1) Hand and Machine Moulding.—l. Machines Working by Compression : on Soft Clay, on 
Semi-Firm Clay, on Firm Clay, on Dry Clay.—II. Expression Machines: with Cylindrical Pro- 
pellers, with Screw Propellers—Dies—Cutting-tables—Particulars of the Above Machines— 
General Remarks. on the Choice of Machines—Types of Installations—Estimates—Plenishing, 
Hand and Steam Presses, Particulars—(2) Drying, by Exposure to Air, Without Shelter, and 
Under Sheds—Drying-rooms in Tiers, Closed Drying-rooms, in Tunnels, tn Galleries—De- 
tailed Estimates of the Various Drying-rooms, Comparison of Prices—Transport from 
the Machines to the Drying-rooms, Barrows, Trucks, Plain or with Shelves, Lifts—(3) Firing 
—I. In Clamps—II. In Intermittent Kilns. A, Open: a, using Wood; b Coal; 0’, in Clamps; 
b/’, Flame—B, Closed: c, Direct Flame; c’, Rectangular; c’’, Round; d, Reverberatory—III. 
Continuous Kilns: C, with Solid Fuel: Round Kiln, Rectangular Kiln, Chimneys (Plans and 
Estimates)—D, With Gas Fuel, Fillard Kiln (Plans and Estimates), Schneider Kiln (Plans and 
Estimates), Water-gas Kiln—Heat Production of the Kilns; § 2, Dimensions, Shapes, Colours, 
Decoration, and Quality of Bricks—Hollow Bricks, Dimensions and Prices of Bricks, Various 
Shapes, Qualities—Various Hollow Bricks, Dimensions, Resistance, Qualities; § 3, Applications 
—History—Asia, Africa, America, Europe: Greek, Roman, Byzantine, Turkish, Romanesque, 
Gothic, Renaissance, Architecture—Architecture of the Nineteenth Century: in Germany, 
England, Belgium, Spain, Holland, France, America—Use of Bricks—Walls, Arches, Pavements, 
Flues, Cornices—Facing with Coloured Bricks—Balustrades. Chapter IV., Tiles: § 1, His- 
tory; § 2, Manufacture—(1) Moulding, by Hand, by Machinery: Preparation of the Clay, Soft 
Paste, Firm Paste, Hard Paste—Preparation of the Slabs, Transformation into Flat Tiles, into 
Jointed Tiles—Screw, Cam and Revolver Presses—Particulars of Tile-presses—(2) Drying— 
Planchettes, Shelves, Drying-barrows and Trucks—(3) Firing—Divided Kilns—Installation of 
Mechanical Tileworks—Estimates; § 3, Shapes, Dimensions and Uses of the Principal Types 
of Tile—Ancient Tiles: Flat, Round, Roman, Flemish—Modern Tiles—With Vertical Inter- 
rupted Join: Gilardoni’s, Martin’s; Hooked, Boulet’s Villa; with Vertical Continuous Join: 
Muller’s, Alsace, Pantile—Foreign Tiles—Special Tiles—Ridge Tiles, Coping Tiles, Border 
Tiles, Frontons, Gutters, Antefixes, Membron, Angular—Roofing Accessories: Chimney-pots, 
Mitrons, Lanterns, Chimneys—Qualities of Tiles—Black Tiles—Stoneware Tiles—Particulars 
of Tiles. Chapter V., Pipes: I. Conduit Pipes— Manufacture — Moulding : Horizontas 
Machines, Vertical Machines, Worked by Hand and Steam—Particulars of these Machines 
—Drying—Firing—lII. Chimney Flues—Ventiducts and “ Boisseaux,” ‘“‘ Waggons ”’—Particulars 
of these Products. Chapter VI., Quarries: 1, Plain Quarries of Ordinary Clay; 2, of Cleaned 
Clay—Machines, Cutting, Mixing, Polishing—Drying and Firing—Applications—Particulars of 
Quarries. Chapter VII., Terra-cotta: History—Manufacture—Application : Balustrades, 
Columns, Pilasters, Capitals, Friezes, Frontons, Medallions, Panels, Rose-windows, Ceilings 
—Appendix: Official Methods of Testing Terra-cottas, 

Part Il. Made=-up or Decorated Pottery.—Chapter I., General Remarks on the Deco- 
ration of Pottery: Dips—Glazes: Composition, Colouring, Preparation, Harmony with 
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Pastes—Special Processes of Decoration—Enamels, Opaque, Transparent, Colours, Under- 
glaze, Over-glaze—Other Processes : Crackling, Mottled, Flashing, Metallic Iridescence, 
Lustres. Chapter II., Glazed and Enamelled Bricks—History: Glazing—Enamelling—Appli- 
cations: Ordinary Enamelled Bricks, Glazed Stoneware, Enamelled Stoneware—Enamelled 
Tiles. Chapter III., Decorated Quarries: I. Paving Quarries—l, Decorated with Dips—2, 
Stoneware: A, Fired to Stoneware; a, of Slag Base—Applications; b, of Melting Clay— 
Applications—B, Plain or Incrusted Stoneware; a, of Special Clay (Stoke-on-Trent)—Manu- 
facture—Application—b, of Felspar Base—Colouring, Manufacture, Moulding, Drying, Firing 
—Applications.—II. Facing Quarries—1, in Faience—A, of Limestone Paste—B, of Silicious 
Paste—C, of Felspar Paste—Manufacture, Firing—2, of Glazed Stoneware—3, of Porcelain— 
Applications of Facing Quarries.—III. Stove Quarries—Preparation of the Pastes, Moulding, 
Firing, Enamelling, Decoration—Applications—Faiences for Fireplaces. Chapter IV., Archi- 
tectural Decorated Pottery: § 1, Faiences; § 2, Stoneware; § 3, Porcelain. Chapter V., 
Sanitary Pottery: Stoneware Pipes: Manufacture, Firing—Applications—Sinks—Applications 
—Urinals, Seats and Pans—Applications—Drinking-fountains, Washstands. Index. 


Press Opinions. 


“The work is profusely illustrated, and contains a large amount of useful information, and 
should be of great value to manufacturers.”—Burton Chronicle. 

“Should have a huge sale amongst those interested in enamelled terra cottas, ordinary and 
incrusted quarries, stoneware mosaics, faiences, and architectural stoneware.’—Newark 
Advertiser. 

“The fame of M. Lefevre’s monumental work has already reached this country, and the 
capable translation now produced will be cordially welcomed. Apart from its technical 
value, the incitement which the work will give to architectural pottery is a factor that should 
not be ignored. ... The chief value of the work is that all modern processes advocated are 
not only clearly explained, but are shown to have justified themselves. In other words, they 
represent the survival of the fittest.”’—Manchester Courter. 


THE ART OF RIVETING GLASS, CHINA AND 


EARTHENWARE. By J. Howartru. Second Edition. 
1900. Price 1s. net; by-post, home or abroad, 1s. 2d. 


‘Contents.’ 3 
Tools and Materials Required—Wire Used for Rivets—Soldering Solution—Preparation 
for Drilling—Commencement of Drilling —Cementing—Preliminaries to Riveting—Rivets to 
Make—To Fix the Rivets —Through-and-through Rivets —Soldering—Tinning a Soldering-Iron 
—Perforated Plates, Handles, etc.—Handles of Ewers, etc.—Vases and Comports—Marble 
and Alabaster Ware —Decorating —How to Loosen Fast Decanter Stoppers—China Cements. 


PAINTING ON GLASS AND PORCELAIN AND 
ENAMEL PAINTING. A Complete Introduction to the 


Preparation of all the Colours and Fiuxes used for Painting on Porce- 
lain, Enamel, Faience and Stoneware, the Coloured Pastes and Col- 
oured Glasses, together with a Minute Description of the Firing of 
Colours and Enamels. On the Basis of Personal Practical Experience 
of the Condition of the Art upto Date. By FELIX HERMANN, Technical 
Chemist. With Eighteen Illustrations. 300 pp. Translated from the 
German. Second and Enlarged Edition. 1897. Price 10s. 6d.; India 
and Colonies, 1ls.; Other Countries, 12s.; strictly net, post free. 


‘Contents. 


History of Glass Painting.—Chapters I., The Articles to be Painted: Glass, Porcelain, 
Enamel, Stoneware, Faience.—II., Pigments: 1, Metallic Pigments: Antimony Oxide, Naples 
Yellow, Barium Chromate, Lead Chromate, Silver Chloride, Chromic Oxide.—III., Fluxes: 
Fluxes, Felspar, Quartz, Purifying Quartz, Sedimentation, Quenching, Borax, Boracic Acid, 
Potassium and Sodium Carbonates, Rocaille Flux.—IV., Preparation of the Colours for Glass 
Painting.—V., The Colour Pastes.—VI., The Coloured Glasses.—VII., Composition of the 
Porcelain Colours.—VIII., The Enamel Colours: Enamels for Artistic Work.—IX., Metallic 
Ornamentation: Porcelain Gilding, Glass Gilding.—X., Firing the Colours: 1, Remarks on 
Firing: Firing Colours on Glass, Firing Colours on Porcelain; 2, The Muffle.—XI., Accidents 
occasionally Supervening during the Process of Firing.—XII., Remarks on the Different 
Methods of Painting 9n Glass, Porcelain, etc.—Appendix: Cleaning Old Glass Paintings. 


Press Opinions. 

“Mr. Hermann, by a careful division of his subject, avoids much repetition, yet makes 
zufficiently clear what is necessary to be known in each art. He gives very many formulz; 
and his hints on the various applications of metals and metallic lustres to glass and porcelains 

Ibe found of much interest to the amateur.’’—A vt Amateur, New York. 
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“For the unskilled and amateurs the name of the publishers will be sufficient guarantee tor 
the utility and excellence of Mr. Hermann’s work, even if they are already unacquainted with 
the author. . . . The whole cannot fail to be both of service and interest to glass workers and 
to potters generally, especially those employed upon high-class work.” —Sta/ffordshire Sentinel. 

“In Patnting on Glass and Porcelain the author has dealt very exhaustively with the 
technical as distinguished from the artistic side of his subject, the work being entirely devoted 
to the preparation of the colours, their application and firing. For manufacturers and students 
it will be a valuable work, and the recipes which appear on almost every page form a very 
valuable feature. The author has gained much of his experience in the celebrated Sevres 
manufactory, a fact which adds a good deal of authority to the work.’—Builders Journal. 

“The compiler displays that painstaking research characteristic of his nation, and goes at 
length into the question of the chemical constitution of the pigments and fluxes to be used in 
glass-painting, proceeding afterwards to a description of the methods of producing coloured 
glass of all tints and shades. ... Very careful instructions are given for the chemical and 
mechanical preparation of the colours used in glass-staining and porcelain-painting; indeed, 
to the china painter such a book as this should be of permanent value, as the author claims to 
have tested and verified every recipe he includes, and the volume also comprises a section de- 
voted to enamels both opaque and translucent, and another treating of the firing of porcelain, 
and the accidents that occasionally supervene in the furnace.”—Daztly Chronicle. 

“In Dr. Hermann’s hand-book—if such a term is fitting for so erudite and masterly a treatise 
—the student is first delighted by an interesting historical introduction, after which an ex- 
haustive description follows of the metallic oxides and salts, the earths and earthy bodies and 
the free metals used in the composition of the pigments. All who take an interest in the 
colouring properties of matter will not fail to be instructed in this section of the work... . 
Exhaustive recipes are given in separate chapters for the composition of the colours and 
fluxes for every shade and tint in the painting of glass, porcelain, enamel, faience, and stone- 
ware, for the preparation of coloured pastes, for the application of metallic ornamentation, for 
the colouring of the foundation in the ‘frit’ or ‘charge’ stage, and for the encaustic opera- 
tions in the kiln. ... In every district of England where art porcelain and glass is manu- 
factured, this treatise should be widely circulated, and its contents made familiar to all engaged, 
in whatever capacity, in the trade.”—Leeds Mercury. 


<A Reissue off 


THE HISTORY OF THE STAFFORDSHIRE POTTER- 
IES; AND THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE 
MANUFACTURE OF POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. 


With References to Genuine Specimens, and Notices of Eminent Pot- 
ters. By SIMEON SHAw. (Originally Published in 1829.) 265 pp. 
1900. Price 7s. 6d.; India and Colonies, 8s.; Other Countries, 8s. 6d. ; 
strictly net, post free. 

Contents. 

-Introductory Chapter showing the position of the Pottery Trade at the present time 
(1899)—Chapters I., Preliminary Remarks.—IlI., The Potteries, comprising Tunstall, 
Brownhills, Greenfield and New Field, Golden Hill, Latebrook, Green Lane, Burslem, Long- 
port and Dale Hall, Hot Lane and Cobridge, Hanley and Shelton, Etruria, Stoke, Penkhull, 
Fenton, Lane Delph, Foley, Lane End.—III., On the Origin of the Art, and its Practice 
among the early Nations.—IV., Manufacture of Pottery, prior to 1700.—V., The Introduc= 
tion of Red Porcelain by Messrs. Elers, of Bradwell, 1690.—VI., Progress of the Manu-= 
facture from 1700 to Mr. Wedgwood’s commencement in 1760.—VII., Introduction of Fluid 
Glaze.—Extension of the Manufacture of Cream Colour.—Mr. Wedgwood’s Queen’s Ware.— 
Jasper, and Appointment of Potter to Her Majesty.—Black Printing.—VIIL., Introduction 
of Porcelain. Mr. W. Littler’s Porcelain——Mr. Cookworthy’s Discovery of Kaolin and 
Petuntse, and Patent.—Sold to Mr. Champion—resold to the New Hall Com.—Extension of 
Term.—IX., Blue Printed Pottery. Mr. Turner, Mr. Spode (1), Mr. Baddeley, Mr. Spode 
(2), Messrs. Turner, Mr. Wood, Mr. Wilson, Mr. Minton.—Great Change in Patterns of Blue 
Printed.—X., Introduction of Lustre Pottery. Improvements in Pottery and Porcelain 
subsequent to 1800. 

Press Opinions. 

“There is much curious and useful information in the work, and the publishers have rendered 
the public a service in reissuing it.”—Burton Mail. 

“Copies of the original work are now of considerable value, and the facsimile reprint now 
issued cannot but prove of considerable interest to all interested in the great industry.”—Derby 
Mercury. 

“ The book will be especially welcomed at a time when interest in the art of pottery manu- 
facture commands a more widespread and general interest than at any previous time.”— 
Wolverhampton Chronicle. 

“This work is all the more valuable because it gives one an idea of the condition of affairs 
existing in the north of Staffordshire before the great increase in work and population due to 
modern developments.”—Western Morning News. 

“«. .. The History gives a graphic picture of North Staffordshire at the end of the last and 
the beginning of the present century, and states that in 1829 there was ‘a busy and enterprising 
community ’ in the Potteries of fifty thousand persons. .. . We commend it to our readers 15 
a most entertaining and instructive publication.”—Staffordshive Sentinel. 
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A Reissue of 


THE CHEMISTRY OF THE SEVERAL NATURAL 
AND ARTIFICIAL HETEROGENEOUS COM- 
POUNDS USED IN MANUFACTURING POR- 


CELAIN, GLASS AND POTTERY. By Simeon SHaw. 
(Originally published in 1837.) 750 pp. 1900. Price 14s.; India and 
Colonies, 15s. ; Other Countries, 16s. 6d.; strictly net, post free. 


Contents. 

PART I., ANALYSIS AND MATERIALS.—Chapters I., Introduction: Laboratory and 
Apparatus; Elements: Combinative Potencies, Manipulative Processes for Analysis and 
Reagents, Pulverisation, Blow-pipe Analysis, Humid Analysis, Preparatory Manipulations, 
General Analytic Processes, Compounds Soluble in Water, Compounds Soluble only in Acids, 
Compounds (Mixed) Soluble in Water, Compounds (Mixed) Soluble in Acids, Compounds 
(Mixed) Insoluble, Particular Analytic Processes.—II., Temperature: Coal, Steam Heat for 
Printers’ Stoves.—III., Acids and Alkalies: Boracic Acid, Muriatic Acid, Nitric Acid, Sul- 
phuric Acid, Potash, Soda, Lithia, Calculation of Chemical Separations.—IV., The Earths: 
Alumine, Clays, Silica, Flint, Lime, Plaster of Paris, Magnesia, Barytes, Felspar, Grauen (or 
China Stone), China Clay, Chert.—V., Metals : Reciprocal Combinative Potencies of the Metals, 
Antimony, Arsenic, Chromium, Green Oxide, Cobalt, Chromic Acid, Humid Separation of 
Nickel from Cobalt, Arsenite of Cobalt, Copper, Gold, Iron, Lead, Manganese, Platinum, Silver, 
Tin, Zinc. 

PART IJ., SYNTHESIS AND COMPOUNDS.—Chapters I., Sketch of the Origin and 
Progress of the. Art. —II., Science of Mixing: Scientific Principles of the Manufacture, Com- 
binative Potencies of the Earths.—III., Bodies : Porcelain—Hard, Porcelain—Fritted \ odies, 
Porcelain—Raw Bodies, Porcelain—Soft, Fritted Bodies, Raw Bodies, Stone Bodies, Ironstone, 
Dry Bodies, Chemical Utensils, Fritted Jasper, Fritted Pearl, Fritted Drab, Raw Chemical 
Utensils, Raw Stone, Raw Jasper, Raw Pearl, Raw Mortar, Raw Drab, Raw Brown, Raw Fawn, 
Raw Cane, Raw Red Porous, Raw Egyptian, Earthenware, Queen’s Ware, Cream Colour, Blue 
and Fancy Printed, Dipped and Mocha, Chalky, Rings, Stilts, etc.—IV., Glazes: Porcelain— 
Hard Fritted, Porcelain—Soft Fritted, Porcelain—Soft Raw, Cream Colour Porcelain, Blue 
Printed Porcelain, Fritted Glazes, Analysis of Fritt, Analysis of Glaze, Coloured Glazes, Dips, 
Smears and Washes; Glasses: Flint Glass, Coloured Glasses, Artificial Garnet, Artificial 
Emerald, Artificial Amethyst, Artificial Sapphire, Artificial Opal, Plate Glass, Crown Glass, 
Broad Glass, Bottle Glass, Phosphoric Glass, British Steel Glass, Glass-Staining and Painting, 
Engraving on Glass, Dr. Faraday’s Experiments.—V., Colours: Colour Making, Fluxes or 
Solvents, Components of the Colours; Reds, etc., from Gold, Carmine or Rose Colour, 
Purple, Reds, etc., from Iron, Blues, Yellows, Greens, Blacks, White, Silver for Burnishing, 
Gold for Burnishing, Printer’s Oil, Lustres. 

PART III, TABLES OF THE CHARACTERISTICS OF CHEMICAL SUB- 
STANCES.—Preliminary Remarks, Oxygen (Tables), Sulphur and its Compounds, Nitrogen 
ditto, Chlorine|ditto, Bromine ditto, Iodine ditto, Fluorine ditto, Phosphorous ditto, Boron ditto, 
Carbon ditto, Hydrogen ditto, Observations, Ammonium and its Compounds (Tables), Thorium 
ditto, Zirconium ditto, Aluminium ditto, Yttrium ditto, Glucinum ditto, Magnesium ditto, 
Calcium ditto, Strontium ditto, Barium ditto, Lithium ditto, Sodium and its Compounds, 
Potassium ditto, Observations, Selenium and its Compounds (Tables), Arsenic ditto, Chromiun: 
ditto, Vanadium ditto, Molybdenum ditto, Tungsten ditto, Antimony ditto, Tellurium ditto, 
Tantalum ditto, Titanium ditto, Silicium ditto, Osmium ditto, Gold ditto, Iridium ditto, Rhodium 
ditto, Platinum ditto, Palladium ditto, Mercury ditto, Silver ditto, Copper ditto, Uranium ditto, 
Bismuth and its Compounds, Tin ditto, Lead ditto, Cerium ditto, Cobalt ditto, Nickel ditto, 
Iron ditto, Cadmium ditto, Zinc ditto, Manganese ditto, Observations, Isomorphous Groups, 
Isomeric ditto, Metameric ditto, Polymeric ditto, Index. 


Press Opinions. 

“The atomic weights have been more accurately determined, and experiments in synthetic 
chemistry have given us readier methods of producing certain materials requisite, but the 
fundamental principles were always discovered, and for all practical purposes the book is as 
valuable now as when first published.”—Longton Times and Echo. 

“This interesting volume has been kept from the pencil of the modern editor and reprinted 
in its entirety by the enterprising publishers of The Pottery Gazette and other trade journals. 
... There is an excellent historical sketch of the origin and progress of the art of pottery 
which shows the intimate knowledge of classical as well as (the then) modern scientific litera- 
ture possessed by the late Dr. Shaw: even the etymology of many of the Staffordshire place- 
names is given.” —Glasgow Herald. 

‘“‘ The historical sketch of the origin and progress of pottery is very interesting and instruc- 
tive. The science of mixing is a problem of great importance, and the query how the natural 
products, alumina and silica can be compounded to form the best wares may be solved by the 
aid of chemistry instead of by guesses, as was formerly the case. This portion of the book may 
be most suggestive to the manufacturer, as also the chapters devoted to the subject of glazes, 
glasses and colours.”—Birmingham Post. 

“Messrs. Scott, Greenwood & Co. are doing their best to place before the pottery trades 
some really good books, likely to aid the Staffordshire manufacturers, and their spirited enter- 
prise is w orthy of encouragement, for the utility of technical literature bearing upon the 
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practical side of potting goes without saying..... They are to be congratulated on their 
enterprise in republishing it, and we can only hope that they will meet with the support they 
deserve. It seems to be a volume that is worth looking through by both manufacturers and 
one alike, and all local institutions, at any rate, should secure copies.”——Staffordshire 
Sentinel. 


Paper Making. 


THE DYEING OF PAPER PULP. A Practical Treatise for 


the use of Papermakers, Paperstainers, Students and others. By 
JULIUS ERFURT, Manager of a Paper Mill. Translated into English 
and Edited with Additions by JuLius HUBNER, F.C.S., Lecturer on 
Papermaking at the Manchester Municipal Technical School. With 
Illustrations and 157 patterns of paper dyed in the pulp. Royal 8vo, 
180 pp. 1901. Price 15s.; India and Colonies, 16s.; Other Countries, 
20s. ; strictly net, post free. Limited edition. 


Contents. 


j., Behaviour of the Paper ribres during the Process of Dyeing, Theory of the 
Mordant—Cotton ; Flax and Hemp; Esparto; Jute; Straw Cellulose; Chemical and Mechani- 
‘cal Wood Pulp; Mixed Fibres; Theory of Dyeing.—II., Colour Fixing Mediums (Mordants) 
—Alum; Aluminium Sulphate; Aluminium Acetate; Tin Crystals (Stannous Chloride); Cop- 
peras (Ferrous Sulphate); Nitrate of Iron (Ferric Sulphate); Pyrolignite of Iron (Acetate of 
Iron); Action of Tannic Acid; Importance of Materials containing Tannin; Treatment with 
Tannic Acid of Paper Pulp intended for dyeing; Blue Stone (Copper Sulphate); Potassium 
Bichromate; Sodium Bichromate; Chalk (Calcium Carbonate); Soda Crystals (Sodium Car- 
bonate); Antimony Potassium Tartrate (Tartar Emetic).—III., Influence of the Quality of 
the Water Used.—IV., Inorganic Colours—1. Artificial Mineral Colours: Iron Buff; Man- 
ganese Bronze; Chrome Yellow (Chromate of Lead); Chrome Orange (Basic Chromate of 
Lead); Red Lead; Chrome Green; Blue with Yellow Prussiate; Prussian Blue; Method for 
Producing Prussian Blue free from Acid; Ultramarine—2, Natural Minera! Colours (Earth 
Colours): Yellow Earth Colours; Red Earth Colours; Brown Earth Colours; Green, Grey and 
Black Earth Colours; White Earth Colours; White Clay (China Clay): White Gypsum; 
Baryta; Magnesium Carbonate; Talc, Soapstone.—V., Organic Colours—1. Colours of 
Vegetable and Animal Origin: (a) Substantive (Divect Dyeing) Colouring Matters: Annatto; 
Turmeric; Safflower; (6) Adjective (Indirect Dyeing) Colouring Matters : Redwood; Cochineal; 
Weld; Persian Berries; Fustic Extract; Quercitron; Catechu (Cutch); Logwood Extract—2. 
Artificial Organic (Coal Tar) Colours: Acid Colours; Basic Colours; Substantive (Direct 
Dyeing) Colours; Dissolving of the Coal Tar Colours; Auramine®°°; Naphthol Yellow S°: 
Quinoline Yellow®; Metanil Yellow®; Paper Yellow®; Azoflavine RS°, S°; Cotton Yellow 
Gxx and Rxx; Orange JI°; Chrysoidine A°°, RL°°; Vesuvine Extra°°; Vesuvine BC°°; Fast 
Brown®,Naphthylamine Brown°® ; Water Blue IN°; Water Blue TB° ; Victoria Blue B°° ; Methy 
lene Blue MD°°; Nile Blue R°°; New Blue S°°; Indoine Blue BB°°; Eosine 442 Nx; Phloxine 
BBN: Rhodamine B°°; Rhodamine 6G°°; Naphthylamine Red G°; Fast Red A°; Cotton 
Scarlet°; Erythrine RR°; Erythrine X°; Erythrine P°; Ponceau 2 R°; Fast Ponceau G° and 
B°; Paper Scarlet P°°; Saffranine PP°°; Magenta Powder A°°; Acetate of Magenta°° ; 
Cerise D 10°°; Methyl Violet BB°°; Crystal Violet®°°; Acid Violet 3 BN°, 4 R°; Diamond 
Green B°°; Nigrosine WL°; Coal Black°°; Brilliant Black B°.—VI., Practical Application 
of the Coal Tar Colours according to their Properties and their Behaviour towards 
the Different Paper Fibres—Coal Tar Colours, which rank foremost, as far as their fastness 
to light is concerned; Colour Combinations with which colourless or nearly colourless Back- 
water is obtained; Colours which do not bleed into White Fibres, for Blotting and Copying 
Paper Pulp; Colours which produce the best results on Mechanical Wood and on Unbleached 
Sulphite Wood; Dyeing of Cotton, Jute and Wool Half-stuff for Mottling White or Light 
Coloured Papers; Colours suitable for Cotton; Colours specially suitable for Jute Dyeing ; 
‘Colours suitable for Wool Fibres——VII., Dyed Patterns on Various Pulp Mixtures— 
Placard and Wrapping Papers; Black Wrapping and Cartridge Papers; Blotting Papers ; 
Mottled and Marbled Papers made with Coloured Linen, Cotton and Union Rags, or with 
Cotton, Jute, Wool and Sulphite Wood Fibres, dyed specially for this purpose; Mottling with 
Dark Blue Linen; Mottling with Dark Blue Linen and Dark Blue Cotton; Mottling with Dark 
Blue Cotton; Mottling with Dark Blue and Red Cotton; Mottling with Dark Red Cotton ; 
Mottling of Bleached Stuff, with 3 to 4 per cent. of Dyed Cotton Fibres; Mottling with Dark 
Blue Union (Linen and Wool or Cotton Warp with Wool Weft); Mottling with Blue Striped 
Red Union; Mottling of Bleached Stuff with 3 to 4 per cent. of Dyed Wool Fibres; Mottling 
of Bleached Stuff with 3 to 4 per cent. of Dyed Jute Fibres; Mottling of Bleached Stuff with 
3 to 4 per cent. of Dyed Sulphite Wood Fibres; Wall Papers; Packing Papers.—VIII., 
Dyeing to Shade—Index. 

Press Opinion. 


“The great feature of the volume is undoubtedly the series of actual patterns of dyed 
papers, 157 in all—twelve of which, made in England, have been added to the original German 
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series. Detailed formulz are given for the preparation of the pulp for each, and the tints of 
the samples practically form a key, by means of which the accuracy of the student’s or 
practitioner’s experiments can be tested. . On the whole the publication is one of distinct 
importance to the trade, and will no doubt speedily become a standard work of reference 
amongst papermakers, both in the ‘lab.’ and the office, as well as being an excellent text-book 
for the use of students in the increasing number of technical institutes in which papermaking 
is taught.”"—World’s Paper Trade Review. 


Enamelling on Metal. 
ENAMELS AND ENAMELLING. An Introduction to the 


Preparation and Application of all Kinds of Enamels for Technical and 
Artistic Purposes. For Enamel Makers, Workers in Gold and Silver, 
and Manufacturers of Objects of Art. By PAuL RANDAvu. Translated 
from the German. With Sixteen Illustrations. 180 pp. 1900. Price 
10s. 6d.; India and Colonies, I1s.; Other Countries, 12s.; strictly net, 


post free. 
Contents. 


i., Introduction.—II., Composition and Properties of Glass.—III., Raw Materials for the 
Manufacture of Enamels.—IV., Substances Added to Produce Opacity.—V., Fluxes.—VI., Pig- 
ments.—VIJ., Decolorising Agents.—VIII., Testing the Raw Materials with the Blow-pipe 
Flame.—IX., Subsidiary Materials.—X., Preparing the Materials for Enamel Making.—XI., 
Mixing the Materials—XII., The Preparation of Technical Enamels, The Enamel Mass.— 
XIII., Appliances for Smelting the Enamel Mass.—XIV., Smelting the Charge.—XV., Com- 
position of Enamel Masses.—XVI., Composition of Masses for Ground Enamels.—XVIL., 
Composition of Cover Enamels.—XVIIL., Preparing the Articles for Enamelling.—XIX., 
ing i , Applying and Firing the 
Cover Enamel or Glaze.—XXII., Repairing Defects in Enamelled Ware. —XXIII., Enamelling 
Articles of Sheet Metal. Seine Decorating Enamelled Ware.—XXV., Specialities in Ena- 
inelling.—XXVI., Dial-plate Enamelling.— —XXVII., Enamels for Artistic Purposes, Recipes 
for Enamels of Various Colours.—Index. 


Press Opinions. 


“Should prove of great service to all who are either engaged in or interested in the art of 
enamelling.”—/]ewellers and Watchmakers’ Trade Advertiser. 

““T must inform you that this is the best book ever [ have come across on enamels, and it is 
worth double its cost.’”’—J. MINCHIN, Jr., Porto, Portugal, 22nd July, 1900, 

“This is a very useful and thoroughly practical treatise, and deals with every branch of the 
enameller’s art. The manufacture of enamels of various colours and the methods of their 
application are described in detail. Besides the commoner enamelling processes, some of the 
more important special branches of the business, such as cloisonne work are dealt with. The 
work is well got up, and the illustrations of apparatus are well executed. The translator is 
evidently a man well acquainted both with the German language and the subject-matter of the 
book.’’—Invention. 

“ This is a most welcome volume, and one for which we have long waited in this country. 
For years we have been teaching design applied to enamelling as well as to several other 
crafts, but we have not risen to the scientific side of the question. Here is a handbook dealing 
with the composition and making of enamels for application to metals for the most part, but 
also for other allied purposes. It is written in a thoroughly practical way, and its author— 
Paul Randau—has made its subject a very particular study. The result, like almost all things 
which come from the German chemical expert, is a model of good w orkmanship and arrange- 
ment, and no one who is in search of a handbook to enamelling, no matter whether he is a 
craftsman producing his beautiful translucent colours on gold, silver and copper, or the hollow- 
ware manufacturer making enamelled saucepans and kettles, can wish for a more useful 
practical manual.”’—Birmingham Gazette. 


THE ART OF ENAMELLING ON METAL. By W. 


NorRMAN BROWN. Twenty-eight Illustrations. 60 pp. 1900. Price 
2s. 6d.; Abroad, 3s.; strictly net, post free. 


Contents. 


Chapters I., History—Cloisonné—Champs Leve—Translucent Enamel—Surface Painted 
Enamels.—lI., Cloisonne—Champs Levés—Translucent—Painted.—III., Painted Enamel— 
Apparatus—Furnaces and Muffles for Firing.—IV., The Copper Base or Plate—Planishing— 
Cloisons—Champ Levé Plates.—V., Enamels—Trituration—Washing—Coating a Plate with 
Enamel—Firing Ordinary Plaques for Painting—Designing—Squaring off.—VI., Designs for 
Cloisonné—Designs for Painted Enamels—Technical Processes—Brushes, etc.,—Colours— 
Grisaille—Full-coloured Designs. 
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Press Opinion. 

“The information conveyed in The Art of Enamelling on Metal is as complete as can be ex- 
pected in a manual of ordinary length, and is quite ample in all respects to start students in a 
most interesting branch of decorative art. All necessary requisites are fully described and 
illustrated, and the work is one, indeed, which any one may pursue with interest, for those who 
are interested artistically in enamels are a numerous body.’—Hardware Metals and Machinery. 


Books on Textile and Dyeing 
Subjects. 


THE TECHNICAL TESTING OF YARNS AND TEX- 
TILE FABRICS. With Reference to Official Specifica- 


tions. Translated from the German of Dr. J. HERZFELD. Sixty-nine 
Illustrations. 200 pp. 1898. Price 10s. 6d.; India and Colonies, 
Its. ; Other Countries, 12s.; strictly net; post free. 


Contents. 


Yarn Testing. III., Determining the Yarn Number.—lV., Testing the Length of 
Yarns.—V., Examination of the External Appearance of Yarn.—VI., Determining the 
Twist of Yarn and Twist.—VII., Determination of Tensile Strength and Elasticity.— 
VIII., Estimating the Percentage of Fat in Yarn.—IX., Deternination of Moisture 
(Conditioning).—A ppendix. 
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Press Opinions. 

“Tt would be well if our English manutacturers would avail themselves of this important 
addition to the extensive list of German publications which, by the spread of technical infor- 
mation, contribute in no small degree to the success, and sometimes to the supremacy, of 
Germany in almost every branch of textile manufacture.”—Manchester Courier. 

“This is probably the most exhaustive book published in English on the subject dealt with. 
; . We have great confidence in recommending the purchase of this book by all manu- 
facturers of textile goods of whatever kind, and are convinced that the concise and direct way 
in which it is written, which has been admirably conserved by the translator, renders it 
peculiarly adapted for the use of English readers.”—Textile Recorder. 

“A careful study of this book enables one to say with certainty that it is a standard work on 
the subject. Its importance is enhanced greatly by the probability that we lave here, for the 
first time in our own language, in one volume, a full, accurate, and detailed account, by a prac- 
tical expert, of the best technical methods for the testing of textile materials, whether in the 
raw state or in the more or less finished product.’’—Glasgow Herald. 

“The author has endeavoured to collect and arrange in systematic form for the first time 
all the data relating to both physical and chemical tests as used throughout the whole of the 
textile industry, so that not only the commercial and textile chemist, who has frequently to 
reply to questions on these matters, but also the practical manufacturer of textiles and his 
subordinates, whether in spinning, weaving, dyeing, and finishing, are catered for. . . . The 
book is profusely illustrated, and the subjects of these illustrations are clearly described.”’— 
Textile Manufacturer. 


DECORATIVE AND FANCY TEXTILE FABRICS. 
With Designs and Illustrations. By R. T. Lorp. A Valuable Book 
for Manufacturers and Designers of Carpets, Damask, Dress and all 
Textile Fabrics. 200pp. 1898. 132 Designs and Illustrations. Price 
7s. 6d.; India and Colonies, 8s.; Other Countries, 8s. 6d. ; strictly net, 
post free. 

Contents. 


Chapters I., A Few Hints on Designing Ornamental Textile Fabrics.—II., A Few Hints on 
Designing Ornamental Textile Fabrics (continued).—III., A Few Hints on Designing Orna- 
mental Textile Fabrics (continued).—IV., A Few Hints on Designing Ornamental Textile 
Fabrics (continued).—V., Hints for Ruled-paper Draughtsmen.—VI., The Jacquard Machine.— 
VII., Brussels and Wilton Carpets.—VIII., Tapestry Carpets.—IX., Ingrain Carpets.—X., 
Axminster Carpets.—XI., Damask and Tapestry Fabrics.—XII., Scarf Silks and Ribbons.— 
XIII., Silk Handkerchiefs—XIV., Dress Fabrics.—XV., Mantle Cloths.—XVI., Figured Plush. 
—XVII., Bed Quilts—XVIII., Calico Printing. 


Press Opinions. 


“The book can be strongly recommended to students and practical men.”—Textile Colourist 
“Those engaged in the designing of dress, mantle tapestry, carpet and other ornamental 
textiles will find this volume a useful work of reference.” —Leeds Mercury. 
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“ Thesbook is to be commended as a model manual, appearing at an opportune time, since 
every day is making known a growing desire for development in British industrial art.”— 
Dundee A dvertiser. 

“ Designers especially, who desire to make progress in their calling, will do well to take the 
hints thrown out in the first four chapters on ‘Designing Ornamental Textile Fabrics ’.”— 
Nottingham Datly Guardian. 

“The writer’s avocation is that of a designer for the trade, and he therefore knows what he 
is writing about. ... The work is well printed and abundantly illustrated, and for the author’s. 
share of the work we have nothing but commendation. It is a work which the student designer 
will find thoroughly useful.”—Textile Mercury. 


POWER-LOOM WEAVING AND YARN NUMBERING, 


According to Various Systems, with Conversion Tables. An Auxiliary 
and Text-book for Pupils of Weaving Schools, as well as for Self- 
Instruction and for General Use by those engaged in the Weaving 
Industry. Translated from the German of ANTHON GRUNER. With 
Twenty-six Diagrams in Colours. 150 pp. 1900. Crown 8vo. Price 
7s. 6d.; India and Colonies, 8s.; Other Countries, 8s. 6d.; strictly net, 
post free. 


Contents. 


I., Power=Loom Weaving in General. Various Systems of -LLooms.—lI., Mounting 
and Starting the Power-Loom. English Looms.—Tappet or Treadle Looms.—Dobbies.— 
[II., General Remarks on the Numbering, Reeling and Packing of Yarn.—Appendix. — 
Useful Hints. Calculating Warps.—Weft Calculations.—Calculations of Cost Price in Hanks. 


Press Opinions. 

“A long-felt want in the weaving industry has been supplied,by the issue of a cheap volume 
dealing with the subject.”—Belfast Evening Telegraph. 

“The work has been clearly translated from the German and published with suitable 
illustrations. ... The author has dealt very practically with the subject.”—Bradford Daily 
Telegraph. 

“The book, which contains a number of useful coloured diagrams, should prove invaluable 
to the student, and its handy form will enable it to become a companion more than some cum- 
brous work.’”’—Cotton Factory Times. 

“The book has been prepared with great care, and is most usefully illustrated. It is a capital 
text-book for use in the weaving schools or for self-instruction, while all engaged in the weaving 
industry will find its suggestions helpful.”—Northern Daily Telegraph. 

“The various systems are treated in a careful manner; also the different looms and their 
manufacture, as well as the whole processes of the work. Yarn numbering according to various 
systems, with conversion tables and numerous coloured diagrams, materially assist to a clear 
comprehension of the subject.”—Northern Whig. 

“Tt will be found most useful by those who have not time to go through the large standard 
work, and the volume may be aptly described as a nutshell of power-loom weaving. Yarn 
numbering according to various systems is dealt with, and conversion tables included, and we 
have no hesitation in commending the book to our readers.’”—Oldham Standard. 

“The ‘inside’ managers of our textile mills in which the work is complex or greatly varied, 
and where yarns of different materials are in use, will find this work convenient for reference in 
case of novelty or difficulty. We may also say the same in relation to the textile student. Its 
description of the parts of the loom and their functions will be of use to the latter, being of the 
most elementary kind.”—Textile Mercury. 

“The author attempts to fill a gap in weaving literature caused by the neglect of many 
obscure points connected with the industry. A short review is given of the power-loom as a 
whole, followed by a description of the different parts of the machinery with their advantages 
and defects. . . . The book is severely technical, but must on that account be very valuable to: 
the pupil who is determined to master this industrial art.”—Cheshire County News. 

“It is clear and concise, and gives just that knowledge in quality and amount which any 
student of the weaving industry ought to consider as a minimum necessary for his thorough 
comprehension of his future profession. The handiness and variety of the information com- 
prised in Section III., dealing with the numbering and reeling of yarns employed in the various. 
systems in different countries, struck us as particularly useful.”—North British Daily Mail. 

“This work brings before weavers who are actually engaged in the various branches of 
fabrics, as well as the technical student, the different parts of the general run of power-looms in: 
such a manner that the parts of the loom and their bearing to each other can be readily under- 
stood. . . . The work should prove of much value, as it is in every sense practical, and is put 
before the reader in such a clear manner that it can be easily understood.”—Tevxtile Industries. 

“The book under notice is intended as an instructor to those engaged in power-loom weaving,. 
and, judging by its compilation, the author is a thorough master of the craft. It is not over- 
loaded with details, and he manages to compress in a book of some 150 pages all that one can 
possibly wish to know about the different parts of the machinery, whether of English or foreign 
make, and for whatever kind of cloth required. A comprehensive summary is also included of 
the various yarns and methods of numbering them, as well as a few useful hints and a number 
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of coloured diagrams for mandarin weavings. The book is printed in bold, legible type, on. 
good paper, has a copious index, and is well and strongly bound.’ —A shton-under-Lyne Herald. 

“In dealing with the complicated parts of various classes of power-looms, the writer, who is 
one of the professors at the Royal Weaving School of Asch, brings to the work a thorough 
knowledge of the subject, and, what is of great value, he has the gift of communicating his. 
knowledge in a way which is easily understood. The smallest details of loom-setting are 
entered into, and a full explanation of problems, which are a source of anxiety to many en- 
gaged in overlooking, is given. Students will find the work an admirable text-book, and all 
who are interested in weaving will see in it a valuable addition to the literature on this subject. 
.. « The book is in small compass, and is crowded with valuable information.”—Bradford 
Observer. 

“A short and valuable review is given of the power-loom as a whole, and this is followed by 
a description of the mounting of the different parts of the machinery, with their advantages 
and defects. In preference to illustrations—the readers being presumed to already possess a 
suitable acquaintance with the subject—the various systems of numbering yarn are explained, 
together with certain calculations useful in weaving. ... How power-loom weaving has 
advanced in recent years is explained at some length in this book, which will prove invaluable 
to intending students of practical weaving, and will also be found very useful to those whose 
knowledge of the subject is more advanced, to whom the calculations, which give evidence 
of careful study, will frequently come in handy.”’—Stockport Advertiser. 


COLOUR: A HANDBOOK OF THE THEORY OF 


COLOUR. By GeorceE H. Horst, F.C.S. With Ten 


Coloured Plates and Seventy-two Illustrations. 160 pp. 1900. 
Price 7s. 6d.; India and Colonies, 8s.; Qther Countries, 8s. 6d.: 
strictly net, post free. 


Contents. 


Chapters I., Colour and {ts Production. Light, Colour, Dispersion of White Light 
Methods of Producing the Spectrum, Glass Prism and Diffraction Grating Spectroscopes, The 
Spectrum, Wave Motion of Light, Recomposition of White Light, Hue, Luminosity, Purity 
of Colours, The Polariscope, Phosphorescence, Fluorescence, Interference.—Il., Cause of 
Colour in Coloured Bodies. Transmitted Colours, Absorption Spectra of Colouring 
Matters.—III., Colour Phenomena and Theories. Mixing Colours, White Light from 
Coloured Lights, Effect of Coloured Light on Colours, Complementary Colours, Young- 
Helmholtz Theory, Brewster Theory, Supplementary Colours, Maxwell’s Theory, Colour 
Photography.—IV., The Physiology of Light. Structure of the Eye, Persistence of Vision, 
Subjective Colour Phenomena, Colour Blindness.—V., Contrast. Contrast, Simultaneous. 
Contrast, Successive Contrast, Contrast of Tone, Contrast of Colours, Modification of Colours 
by Contrast, Colour Contrast in Decorative Design.—VI., Colour in Decoration and 
Design. Colour Harmonies, Colour Equivalents, Illumination and Colour, Colour and 
Textile Fabrics, Surface Structure and Colour.—VII., Measurement ofjColour. Colour 
Patch Method, The Tintometer, Chromometer. 


Press Opinions. 


“This useful little book possesses considerable merit, and will be of great utility to those for 
whom it is primarily intended.” —Birmingham Post. 

“It will be found to be of direct service to the majority of dyers, calico printers and colour 
mixers, to whom we confidently recommend it.” —Chemical Trade Journal. 

“It is thoroughly practical, and gives in simple language the why and wherefore of the many 
colour phenomena which perplex the dyer and the colourist.”—Dyer and Calico Printer. 

‘“We have found the book very interesting, and can recommend it to all who wish to master 
the different aspects of colour theory, with a view toa practical application of the knowledge so 
gained.”—Chemust and Druggist. 

“Mr. Hurst’s Handbook on the Theory of Colour will be found extremely useful, not only to 
the art student, but also to the craftsman, whose business it is to manipulate pigments and 
dyes.” —Nottingham Daily Guardian. 

“This is a workmanlike technical manual, which explains the scientific theory of colour in 
terms intelligible to everybody. .. . It cannot but prove both interesting and instructive to all 
classes of workers in colour.’’—Scotsman. 


THE COLOUR PRINTING OF CARPET YARNS. A 


Useful Manual for Colour Chemists and Textile Printers. By Davip 
PaTERSON, F.C.S. Seventeen Illustrations. 132 pp. 1900. Price 
7s. 6d.; India and Colonies, 8s. Other Countries, 8s. 6d.; strictly net, 
post free. 
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Contents. 


Chapters I., Structure and Constitution of Wool Fibre.—II., Yarn Scouring.—III., Scouring 
Materials.—IV., Water for Scouring.—V., Bleaching Carpet Yarns.—VI., Colour Making for 
‘Yarn Printing.—VII., Colour Printing Pastes.—VIII., Colour Recipes for Yarn Printing.— 
1X., Science of Colour Mixing.—X., Matching of Colours.—XI., ‘Hank’ Printing.—XI1., 
Printing Tapestry Carpet Yarns.—XIII., Yarn Printing.—XIV., Steaming Printed Yarns.— 
XV., Washing of Steamed Yarns.—XVI., Aniline Colours Suitable for Yarn Printing.—XVIL., 
‘Glossary of Dyes and Dye-wares used in Wood Yarn Printing.—Appendix.- 


Press Opinions. 


“The book is worthy the attention of the trade.”—Worcester Herald. 

“The treatise is arranged with great care, and follows the processes described,in a manner 
at once clear and convincing.”—Glasgow Record. 

‘““A most useful manual dealing in an intelligible and interesting manner with the colour 
printing of carpet yarns.”—Kidderminster Times. 

‘* An eminent expert himself, the author has evidently strained every effort in order to make 
his work the standard guide of its class.”—L etcester Post. 

““ The book, which is admirably printed and illustrated, should fulfil the need of a practical 
guide in the colour printing of carpet yarns.—Nottingham Express. 

“The subject is very exhaustively treated in all its branches. . . . The work, which is very 
well illustrated with designs, machines, and wool fibres, will be a useful addition to our textile 
literature.” —Northern Whig. 

‘““It gives an account of its subject which is both valuable and instructive in itself, and likely 
to be all the more welcome because books dealing with textile fabrics usually have little or 
nothing to say about this way of decorating them.”—Scotsman. 

““The work shows a thorough grasp of the leading characteristics as well as the minutz of 
the industry, and gives a lucid description of its chief departments. ... As a text-book in 
technical schools where this branch of industrial education is taught,'the book is valuable, or 
it may be perused with pleasure as well as profit by any one having an interest in textile in- 
dustries.”—Dundee Courter. 

“The book bears every mark of an extensive practical knowledge of the subject in all its 
bearings, and supplies a real want in technical literature. Chapters IX. and X., on the science 
of colour mixing and colour matching respectively, are especially good, and we do not rememe 
ber to have seen the bearing of various kinds of light, and of the changes from one kind of light 
to another on the work of the colourist, so well treated elsewhere.”—Dyer and Calico Printer. 

“Tt is thoroughly practical, and contains much information which has not hitherto appeared 
in book form. It is pleasing to note that the practical part is not crowded out with purely 
“practical recipes’. A fewtypical examples are given, and the rest is left to the common sense 
and judgment of the printer or works’ chemist. Another pleasing feature is the accounts given 
here and there of the author’s own researches on the subject. The work will be of interest to 
printers of wool generally, and to those engaged in the dyeing of this fibre.’—Journal of the 
Soctety of Dyers and Colourists. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE BLEACHING OF 
LINEN AND COTTON YARN AND FABRICS. By 


L. TAILFER, Chemical and Mechanical Engineer. Translated from the 
French by JOHN GEDDES McInTOsH, Lecturer on Chemical Technology, 
London. 1901. Price 12s.6d. > India and Colonies, 13s.6d-- s@chec 
Countries, 15s.; strictly net, post free. 


Contents. 


Chapter I. General Considerations on Bleaching. Chapter II. Steeping. Chapter III’ 
Washing: Its End and Importance—Roller Washing Machines—Wash Wheel (Dash Wheel)— 
‘Stocks or Wash Mill—Squeezing. Chapter IV. Lye Boiling—Lye Boiling with Milk of Lime 
—Lye Boiling with Soda Lyes—Description of Lye Boiling Keirs—Operations of Lye Boiling 
—Concentration of Lyes. Chapter V. Mather and Platt’s Keir—Description of the Keir— 
‘Saturation of the Fabrics—Alkali used in Lye Boiling—Examples of Processes. Chapter VI. 
Soap—Action of Soap in Bleaching—Quality and Quantity of Soaps to use in the Lye—Soap 
Lyes or Scalds—Soap Scouring Stocks. Chapter VII. Bleaching on Grass or on the Bleach- 
ing Green or Lawn. Chapter VIII. Chemicking—Remarks on Chlorides and their De- 
colourising Action—Chemicking Cisterns—Chemicking—Strengths, etc. Chapter IX. Sours 
—Properties of the Acids—Effects Produced by Acids—Souring Cisterns. Chapter X. 
Drying—Drying by Steam—Drying by Hot Air—Drying by Air. Chapter XI. Damages to 
Fabrics in Bleaching—Yarn Mildew—Fermentation—Iron Rust Spots—Spots from Contact 
with Wood—Spots incurred on the Bleaching Green—Damages arising from the Machines. 
‘Chapter XII. Examples of Methods used in Bleaching—Linen—Cotton. Chapter XIII. The 
Valuation of Caustic and Carbonated Alkali (Soda) and General Information Regarding these 
Bodies—Object of Alkalimetry—Titration of Carbonate of Soda—Comparative Table of 
Different Degrees of Alkalimetrical Strength—Five Problems relative to Carbonate of Soda 
—Caustic Soda, its Properties and Uses—Mixtures of Carbonated-and Caustic Alkali—Note 
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on a Process of Manufacturing Caustic Soda and Mixtures of Caustic and Carbonated Alkal? 
(Soda), Chapter XIV. Chlorometry—Titration—Wagner’s Chlorometric Method—Prepara- 
tion of Standard Solutions—Apparatus for Chlorine Valuation—Alkali in Excess in De- 
colourising Chlorides. Chapter XV. Chlorine and Decolourising Chlorides—Synopsis— 
Chlorine—Chloride of Lime—Hypochlorite: of Soda—Brochoki’s Chlorozone—Various De- 
colourising Hypochlorites—Comparison of Chloride of Lime and Hypochlorite of Soda. 
Chapter XVI. Water—Qualities of Water—Hardness—Dervaux’s Purifier—Testing the 
Purified Water—Different Plant for Purification—Filters. Chapter XVII. Bleaching of 
Yarn—Weight of Yarn—Lye Boiling—Chemicking—Washing—Bleaching of Cotton Yarn. 
Chapter XVIII. The Installation of a Bleach Works—Water Supply—Steam Boilers—Steam 
Distribution Pipes—Engines—Keirs—Washing Machines—Stocks—Wash Wheels—Chemick- 
ing and Souring Cisterns—Various—Buildings. Chapter XIX. Addenda—Energy of De- 
colourising Chlorides and Bleaching by Electricity and Ozone—Energy of Decolourising 
Chlorides—Chlorides—Production of Chlorine and Hypochlorites by Electrolysis—Lunge’s 
Process for increasing the intensity of the Bleaching Power of Chloride of Lime—Trilfer’s. 
Process for Removing the Excess of Lime or Soda from Decolourising Chlorides—Bleaching 
by Ozone. 


THE SCIENCE OF COLOUR MIXING. A Manual in- 


tended for the use of Dyers, Calico Printers and Colour Chemists. By 
DavibD PATERSON, F.C.S. Forty-one Illustrations, Five Coloured Plates, 
and Four Plates showing Eleven Dyed Specimens of Fabrics. 1900. 
Price 7s. 6d.; India and Colonies, 8s.; Other Countries, 8s. 6d.; 
strictly net, post. free. 


Contents. 


Chapters I., Colour a Sensation; Colours of Illuminated Bodies; Colours of Opaque and 
Transparent Bodies; Surface Colour.—II., Analysis of Light; Spectrum; Homogeneous 
Colours; Ready Method of Obtaining a Spectrum.—III., Examination of Solar Spectrum ; 
The Spectroscope and Its Construction; Colourists’ Use of the Spectroscope.—lV.. Colour by 
Absorption ; Solutions and Dyed Fabrics; Dichroic Coloured Fabrics in Gaslight.—V., Colour 
Primaries of the Scientist versus the Dyer and Artist; Colour Mixing by Rotation and Lye 
Dyeing; Hue, Purity, Brightness; Tints; Shades, Scales, Tones, Sad and Sombre Colours.— 
VI., Colour Mixing; Pure and Impure Greens, Orange and Violets; Large Variety of Shades 
from few Colours; Consideration of the Practical Primaries: Red, Yellow and Blue.—VII., 
Secondary Colours; Nomenclature of Violet and Purple Group; Tints and Shades of Violet ; 
Changes in Artificial Light.—VIII., Tertiary Shades; Broken Hues; Absorption Spectra of 
Tertiary Shades.—Appendix: Four Plates with Dyed Specimens Illustrating Text.—Index. 


Press Opinions. 


“The work has evidently been prepared with great care, and, as far as we can judge, should 
be very useful to the dyer and colourist.”—Halifax Courier. 

“The volume, which is clearly and popularly written, should prove of the utmost service to 
all who are concerned with the practical use of colours, whether as dyers or painters.”— 
Scotsman. 

““To the practical colourist, and also to technical students, Mr. Paterson’s new work will be 
very welcome We are often asked to recommend books on different subjects, and have no- 
hesitation in advising the purchase of the present volume by dyers and calico printers, as con- 
taining a mass of most useful information at a nominal price.’—Ivish Textile Journal. 

“Mr. Paterson’s work not only clearly deals with the theory of colour, but supplies lucid 
directions for the practical application of the theory. His work will be found exceedingly 
helpful, not only to the practical colourist, but also to students in our textile colleges, by 
forming Aa useful complement to their class lectures. There are several exquisitely coloured 
plates and a large number of other illustrations of theory and practice in colour blending, and 
also a series of plates with specimens of dyed fabrics attached, in explication of the author’s 
views.” —Wakefield Express. 

“Mr. Paterson has little to say upon the experimental aspect or on its zsthetics, but much 
upon the theory of colour, especially as it bears upon the question—an all-important one to: 
dyers, calico printers and artists, who have to produce such a variety of shades and tints—of 
the admixture of one colour upon another. ... The author is a dyer, and in his concluding 
chapters keeps well before him the special wants and requirements of dyers. He writes 
pleasantly and lucidly, and there is no difficulty in following him, although here and there a 
lapse into ambiguousness occurs. The book is well printed, generously supplied with coloured 
plates, very nicely if not brightly got up; and the dyed patterns at the end enhance the value 
of the book to the dyer.”—Textile Mercury. 

““For some time the proprietors of The Otl and Colourman’s Journal have been engaged in 
the publication of a series of practical handbooks intended for the use of those interested in 
certain branches of technology, and the present volume is the latest addition to their list. 
The feature which the works have in common—and it is an all-important one in treatises of 
this sort—is their eminently practical character. The primary aim of the publishers is to. 
provide scientific text-books which will be helpful to those who are either actively engaged in 
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the practice of the arts in question, or who are studying with that immediate end in view. . . 

Mr. Paterson speaks with that assured knowledge of an expert, and in the present volume, as 
in that which he has already contributed to the same series, he sets forth the true foundation 
of the art of colouring in a manner at once comprehensive and judicious. ... For dyers, 
calico printers and colourists in general, whose,desire it is to work with accuracy in their 
respective branches, the treatise will prove an invaluable guide-book, provided the principles 
and methods it describes are studied with intelligence and care. To this end, every encourage- 


ment has been given that well-chosen examples, carefully executed plates and diagrams, and 
an exhaustive index can supply.”—Glasgow Herald. 


COLOUR MATCHING ON TEXTILES. A Manual in- 
tended for the use of Students of Colour Chemistry, Dyeing and 
Textile Printing. By Davip Paterson, F.C.S. Coloured Frontis- 


piece. Twenty-eight Illustrations and Fifteen Specimens of Dyed 
Fabrics Illustrating Text. [In the Press: 


Contents. 


Chapters I., Colour Vision and Structure of the Eye—Perception of sColour—Primary 
and Complementary Colour Sensations.—II., Daylight for Colour Matching—Selection of a 
Good Pure Light—Diffused Daylight, Direct Sunlight, Blue Skylight, Variability of Daylight, 
etc., etc.—III., Matching of Hues—Purity and Luminosity of Colours—Matching Bright Hues 
—Aid of Tinted Films—Matching Difficulties Arising from Contrast.—IV., Examination of 
Colours by Reflected and Transmitted Lights—Effect of Lustre and Transparency of Fibres 
in Colour Matching.—V., Matching of Colours on Velvet Pile—Optical Properties of Dye- 
stuffs, Dichroism, Fluorescence.—VI., Use of Tinted Mediums—Orange Film—Defects of the 
Eye—Yellowing of the Lens—Colour Blindness, etc.—VII., Matching of Dyed Silk Trimmings 
and Linings and Bindings—Its Difficulties—Behaviour of Shades in Artificial Light—Colour 
Matching of Old Fabrics, etc.—VIII., Examination of Dyed Colours under the Artificial Lights 
—Electric Arc, Magnesium and Dufton, Gardner Lights, Welsbach, Acetylene, etc.—Testing 
Qualities of an Illuminant.—IX., Influence of the Absorption Spectrum in Changes of Hue 
under the Artificial Lights—Study of the Causes of Abnormal Modifications of Hue, etc. 


THE DYEING OF COTTON FABRICS: A Practical 


Handbook for the Dyer and Student. By FRANKLIN BEECH. Forty- 
four Illustrations. [In the Press. 


Contents. 


Chapters I., Structure and Chemistry of the Cotton Fibre.—II., Scouring and Bleaching of 
‘Cotton.—III., Dyeing Machinery and Dyeing Manipulations.—IV., Principals and Practice of 
Cotton Dyeing—1, Direct Dyeing; 2, Direct Dyeing followed by Fixation with Metallic Salts; 
3, Direct Dyeing followed by Fixation with Developers; 4, Direct Dyeing followed by Fixation 
with Couplers ; 5, Dyeing on Tannic Mordant; 6, Dyeing on Metallic Mordant; 7, Production 
of Colour Direct upon Cotton Fibres; 8, Dyeing Cotton by Impregnation with Dye-stuff Solu- 
tion.—V., Dyeing Union (Mixed Cotton and Wool) Fabrics.—VI., Dyeing Half Silk (Cotton- 
Silk, Satin) Fabrics.—VII., Operations following Dyeing—Washing, Soaping, Drying.—VIII., 
Testing of the Colour of Dyed Fabrics.—IX., Experimental Dyeing and Comparative Dye 
‘Testing.—Index. 


Books for Mining Engineers 


and Steam Users. 
RECOVERY WORK AFTER PIT FIRES. A Description 


of the Principal Methods Pursued, especially in Fiery Mines, and of 
the Various Appliances Employed, such as Respiratory and Rescue 
Apparatus, Dams, etc. By ROBERT LAMPRECHT, Mining Engineer and 
Manager. Translated from the German. Illustrated by Six large 
Plates, containing Seventy-six Illustrations. 175 pp.,demy 8vo. 1901. 
Price 10s. 6d.; India and Colonies, 11s.; Other Countries, 12s. ; 
Strictly net, post tree. 


Contents. 

Preface.—I., Causes of Pit Fires: 1, Fires Resulting from the Spontaneous Ignition of 
Coal; 2, Fires Caused by Burning Timber; 3, Fires Caused by Fire-damp_ Explosions.—II., 
Preventive Regulations: 1, The Outbreak and Rapid Extension of a Shaft Fire can be 
most reliably prevented by Employing little or no Combustible Material in the Construction of 
the Shaft; 2, Precautions for Rapidly Localising an Outbreak of Fire in the Shaft; 3, Pre- 
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cautions to be Adopted in case those under 1 and 2 Fail or Prove Inefficient Precautions. 
against Spontaneous Ignition of Coal. Precautions for Preventing Explosions of Fire-damp 
and Coal Dust. Employment of Electricity in Mining, particularly in Fiery Pits. Experiments 
on the Ignition of Fire-damp Mixtures and Clouds of Coal Dust by Electricity.—II1., Indica= 
tions of an Existing or Incipient Fire.—IV., Appliances for Working in Irrespirable 
Gases: 1, Respiratory Apparatus; 2, Apparatus with Air Supply Pipes, (2) The Bremen Smoke 
Helmet, (b) The Muller Smoke Helmet, (c) The Stolz Rescue Mask; 3, Reservoir Apparatus; 
4, Oxygen Apparatus. The Schwann Respiratory Apparatus. The Fleuss Respiratory Ap- 
paratus. The Improved Walcher-Gartner Pneumatophor, (a) The Single Bottle Apparatus, 
Instructions for Using the Pneumatophor, Taking to Pieces and Resetting the Apparatus 
ready for Use; (b) Two Bottle Apparatus (Shamrock Type). The Neupert Rescue Apparatus. 
(The Mayer-Pilar System).—V. Extinguishing Pit Fires : (2) Chemical Means; (0) Extinction 
with Water. Dragging down the Burning Masses and Packing with Clay; (c) Insulating the 
Seat of the Fire by Dams. Dam Building. Dam Work in the Fiery Pits of Southern Hungary : 
(a) Cross-dams of Clay; (b) Masonry Dams, Gallery Linings. Wagner’s Portable Safety Dam.. 
Analyses of Fire Gases. Isolating the Seat of a Fire with Dams: Working in Irrespirable 
Gases (‘‘ Gas-diving ’’): 1, Air-Lock Work (Horizontal Advance) on the Mayer System as Pur- 
sued at Karwin in 1894; 2, Air-Lock Work (Horizontal Advance) by the Mauerhofer Modified 
System. Vertical Advance. Mayer System. Complete Isolation of the Pit. Flooding a 
Burning Section isolated by means of Dams. Wooden Dams: (a) Upright Balk Dams; (0d) 
Horizontal Balk Dams; (c) Wedge Dams, Masonry Dams. Examples of Cylindrical and Dome- 
shaped Dams. Dam Doors: Flooding the Whole Pit.—VI., Rescue Stations: (a) Stations 
above Ground; (b) Undergraund Rescue Stations.—VII., Spontaneous Ignition of Coal in. 
Bulk.—Index. 
Illustrations. 


Sheet I., Respiratory and Rescue Appliances—Precautions against Fire. Figs. 1,. 
Smoke Helmet; 2, Muller’s Smoke Helmet; 3, Low-pressure Respiration Apparatus; 4, High- 
pressure Respiration Apparatus; 5, The Stolz Mask for Rescue Work; 6, Precautions against 
Fire.—Sheet II., Respiratory and Rescue Apparatus. Figs. 1, Recovery Work with 
Miller's Smoke Helmet after a Fire; 2-8, The Fleuss Respiration Apparatus; 9, The Walcher- 
Gartner Pneumatophor: 10-12, Pneumatophor (Shamrock Type).—Sheet III., Respiratory 
and Rescue Apparatus—Stretchers. Figs. 1-8, Rescue Apparatus manufactured by O-. 
Neupert’s Successor (Mayer-Pilar System) ; 1, Front View; 2, Section through Bag and Mask ; 
3, Rear View; 4, Apparatus and Mask laid out Flat (view from above); 5, Apparatus and Mask 
laid out Flat (view from below); 6, Locking Device for Closing Bag; 7, Apparatus Complete,. 
Mounted for Rescue Work; 8, Improved Valve in the Respiration Tubes; 9-12, Stretchers. 
Fig. 9, Stretcher Covered with Brown Canvas; 10, Stretcher Covered with Brown Canvas, 
fitted with Adjustable Head-rest; 11, Folding Stretcher Covered with Brown Canvas; 12, 
Rupprecht’s Stretcher Covered with Brown Canvas; 13, Dr. Ruhlmann’s Stretcher.—Sheet 
IV.,Dams. Figs. 1-7, R. Wagner’s Portable Safety Dam.—Sheet V., Signalling Appliances. 
—Dam Construction—Cable Laying. Figs. 1-3, Signalling Appliances; 1, Small Induction 
Apparatus for Pit Work; 2, Bell Signal for Pit Work; 3, Pit Telephone; 4-18, Dam Con= 
struction; 4, 5, Upright Timber Dam; 6, 7, Timber Dam with Wooden Door; 8, 9, Dome- 
shaped Dams; 10, 11, Dome-shaped Dam with Iron Door; 12, 13, The Wenker and Berninghaus. 
Locking Device for Dam Doors; 14-17, Dam Construction; 18, Damming a Gallery Lined with 
Iron; 19, Support for Cable.—Sheet VI., Working with Diving Gear in Irrespirable Gases. 
—Gallery Work. Figs. 1-4, Air-Lock Work (Mayer System); 5-7, Air-Lock (Mauerhofer’s 
Modification of the Mayer System); 8-11, Construction of Dams at the Pluto Shaft.—Sheet 
VII., Working with Diving Gear in Irrespirable Gases (Mayer System)—Appliances in 
the Shaft. Figs. 1, 2, Sections of Shaft and Air Apparatus; 3, Salzmann Reducing Valve for 
Reserve Air Supply; 4,5, L. v. Bremen’s Respiration Apparatus with Karwin Reserve Ap- 
pliance; 6, Cross Section of the Franziska Shaft; 7, Method of Supplying Air to Main Pipe 
and Winding same on Drum; 8, Clamp. 


Press Opinions. 


“This book is, in a manner, unique. The literature of mining accidents is fairly extensive,. 
but it consists largely of departmental Blue Books.”—Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 

“A concise and lucid description of the principal methods pursued, especially in fiery 
mines, and of the various appliances employed, such as respiratory and rescue apparatus, 
dams, etc.” —Staffs Advertiser. 

“The prevention of spontaneous combustion in collieries and the extinction of underground: 
fires are duties that fall heavily on many colliery managers. They should, therefore, welcome 
this translation of Mr. Lamprecht’s German treatise.” —IJvonmonger. 

“The book under notice supplies the needed full description, drawings, and mode of using 
these new appliances in actual fires, and should be studied by every colliery manager, seeing 
that even our best managed collieries have not been free from fires, more or less disastrous 
to life and property.—Colliery Manager. 

‘Herr Lamprecht has collated such a vast mass of useful information that it can never 
fail to be of utility to the mine manager, even though, on occasion, it should only be in the 
direction of inducing measures to prevent a recurrence of similar calamities.”—Newcastle 
Chronicle. 

“It is the only existing work which deals exclusively with the branch of the miner’s art 
indicated by its title... . The author presents his subject in a clear, practical manner, and 
seems to leave nothing unexplained that is necessary to make the book a thoroughly useful 
and easily assimilated authority, on which pit managers and others may rely for guidance 
in case of catastrophe.”— Wigan Examiner. 
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GAS AND COAL DUST FIRING. A Critical Review of 
the Various Appliances Patented in Germany for this purpose since 
1885. By ALBERT PtUrscu. 130 pp., demy 8vo. 1901. Translated 
from the German. With 103 Illustrations. Price 7s. 6d.; India and 
Colonies, 8s.; Other Countries, 8s. 6d.; strictly net, post free. 


Contents. 


_Generators—Generators Employing Steam—Stirring and Feed Regulating Appliances— 
Direct Generators—Burners—Regenerators and Recuperators—Glass Smelting Furnaces— 
Metallurgical Furnaces—Pottery Furnace—Coal Dust Firing. 


Press Opinions. 


“The work is worthy of perusal by all consumers of fuel. It is exceedingly well printed 
and illustrated.”—Chemical Trade Journal. 

“The book will appeal with force to the manufacturer as well as to the technical student, 
whilst it is also of far more than average interest to the general reader.”—Halifax Guardian. 

“The importance that gas and coal dust firing have attained of recent years, and especially 
the great interest attaching of late to the question of coal dust firing, makes the appearance 
of the present volume most opportune.”—Iron and Coal Trades Review. 

“The German author has long followed the development of various systems of gas firing, 
and in the present treatise he discusses the merits of appliances patented since 1885. His text 
and the numerous illustrations indispensable to it will be found useful by all who are engaged 
in practical work in the same field.”— North British Daily Mail. 

“Tt has been a pleasure to read this little book, and though the author has to admit on the 
last page that ‘no important novel ideas have appeared of late in connection with the subject 
of gas firing,’ one feels that the translation has not been made in vain. . . . The volume forms 
a useful aid to the would-be inventor of generators, as it warns him what to avoid and gives 
some hints as to what to aim at.”—Gas World. 


Books on Plumbing, Decorating, 
Metal Work, etc., etc. 


EXTERNAL PLUMBING WORK. A Treatise on Lead 
Work for Roofs. By JoHN W. Hart, R.P.C. 180 Illustrations. 270 
pp. 1896. Price 7s. 6d.; India and Colonies, 8s.; Other Countries, 
8s, 6d. strictly net, post iree. 


‘Contents. 

Chapters I., Cast Sheet Lead.—II., Milled Sheet Lead.—III., Root Cesspools.—IV., Socket 
Pipes.—V., Drips.—VI., Gutters.—VII., Gutters (continued)—VIII., Breaks.—IX., Circular 
Breaks.—X., Flats.—XI., Flats (continued).—XII., Rolls on Flats.—XIII., Roll Ends.—XIV., 
Roll Intersections.—XV., Seam Rolls.—XVI., Seam Rolls (continued).—XVII., Tack Fixings. 
—XVIII., Step Flashings.—XIX., Step Flashings (continued).—XX., Secret Gutters.—XXL., 
Soakers.—XXII., Hip and Valley Soakers.—XXIII., Dormer Windows.—XXIV., Dormer 
Windows (continued).— XXV., Dormer Tops.—XXVI., Internal Dormers.—XXVII., Skylights. 
—XXVIII., Hips and Ridging—XXIX., Hips and Ridging (continued).—XXX., Fixings for 
Hips and Ridging.—_XXXI., Ornamental Ridging.—XXXII., Ornamental Curb Rolls.—XXXIIL., 
Curb Rolls.—XXXIV., Cornices.—XXXV., Towers and Finials —XXXVI., Towers and Finials 
(continued). XXXVII., Towers and Finials (continued). _XXXVIII., Domes.—XXXIX., Domes 
(continued).—XL., Ornamental Lead Work.—XLI., Rain Water Heads.—XLII., Rain Water 
Heads (continued).—XLIII., Rain Water Heads (continued). 


Press Opinions. 

“This is an eminently practical and well-illustrated volume on the management of external 
ead work.” —Birmingham Daily Post. 

“Tt is thoroughly practical, containing many valuable hints, and cannot fail to be of great 
benefit to those who have not had large experience.’’—Sanitary Journal. 

“Works on sanitary plumbing are by no means rare, but treatises dealing with external 
plumbing work are sufficiently scarce to ensure for Mr. Hart’s new publication a hearty recep- 
tion.’—The Ivonmonger. 

“With Mr. Hart’s treatise in his hands the young plumber need not be afraid of tackling 
outside work. He would do well to study its pages at leisure, so that he may be ready for it 
when called upon.”—IJvonmongery. 

“The publication of this book will do much to stimulate attention and study to external 
plumbing work, for it is a book which we can heartily recommend to every plumber, both old 
and young, who desires to make himself proficient in the several branches of his trade! We 
can heartily recommend the book to plumbers and architects.”—Sanitary Record. 
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HINTS TO PLUMBERS ON JOINT WIPING, PIPE 


BENDING AND LEAD BURNING. Third Edition, 
Revised and Corrected. By JOHN W. Hart, R.P.C. 184 Illustrations. 
313 pp. 1901. Price 7s. 6d.; India and Colonies, 8s. ; Other Countries, 
8s. 6d.; strictly net, post free. 


Contents. 


Introduction.—Chapters I., Pipe Bending.—II., Pipe Bending (continued).—III., Pipe 
Bending (continued).—IV., Square Pipe Bendings.—V., Half-circular Elbows.—VI., Curved 
Bends on Square Pipe.—VII., Bossed Bends.—VIII., Curved Plinth Bends.—IX., Rain-water 
Shoes on Square Pipe.—X., Curved and Angle Bends.—XI., Square Pipe Fixings.—XII., Joint- 
wiping.—XIII., Substitutes for Wiped Joints.—XIV., Preparing Wiped Joints.—XV., Joint 
Fixings.—XVI., Plumbing Irons.—XVII., Joint Fixings.—XVIII., Use of ‘‘Touch” in Solder- 
ing.—XIX., Underhand Joints.—XX., Blown and Copper Bit Joints.—XXI., Branch Joints.— 
XXII., Branch Joints (continued).—XXIII., Block Joints —XXIV., Block Joints (continued).— 
XXV., Block Fixings —XXVI., Astragal Joints—Pipe Fixings.x—XXVII., Large Branch 
Joints.—_XXVIII., Large Underhand Joints.—XXIX., Solders.—XXX., Autogenous Soldering. 
or Lead Burning.—Index. 


Press Opinions. 


“Rich in useful diagrams as well as in hints.”—Liverpool Mercury. 

“The papers are eminently practical, and go much farther into the mysteries they describe 
than the title ‘ Hints’ properly suggests.”—Scotsman. 

“ The articles are apparently written by a thoroughly practical man. As a practical guide 
the book will doubtless be of much service.”—Glasgow Herald. 

“ A well got-up and well-done practical book. It is freely illustrated and isa reliable help in. 
respect of some of the most awkward work the young plumber has to perform.”—The Ivon- 
monger. 

“So far as the practical hints in this work are concerned, it will be useful to apprentices and 
students in technical schools, as it deals mainly with the most important or difficult branches. 
of the plumber’s craft, viz., joint wiping, pipe bending and lead burning. ... ‘Hints’ are the 
most useful things to an apprentice, and there are many in this work which are not to be found 
in some of the text-books.”—English Mechanic. 

“Tt is a book for the intelligent operative first of all, not a mere manual of instruction for 
the beginner, nor yet a scientific treatise on the whole art of sanitary plumbing. The special 
subject with which it deals is joint-making, the most important branch of the operative’s work, 
and into this topic the author goes with a thoroughness that is full of suggestion to even the 
most experienced workman. There is no one who has to do with plumbing but could read the 
book with profit.”—Ilvonmongery. 

‘©92 PRYME STREET, HULL, 24th November, 1894. 

“ Gentlemen,—Your books to hand for which accept my best thanks, also for circulars. I 
myself got one of J. W. Hart’s books on Plumbing from your traveller, and having looked 
through the same I can safely recommend it as being the best book I have seen. Mr. J. W. 
Hart treats exhaustively upon soldering and pipe bending, which are two of the most essential 
branches in the plumbing trade.” 


THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF . DIPPING, 
BURNISHING, LACQUERING AND BRONZING 


BRASS WARE. By W. Norman Brown. 35 pp. 1900. 
Price 25:5 Abroad, 2s) '6d..; strictly net, post free. 


Contents. 


Chapters I., Cleansing and Dipping; Boiling up and Cleansing; Dipping.—II., Scratch- 
brushing and Burnishing; Polishing; Burnishing—III., Lacquering; Tools; Lacquers.— 
IV., Bronzing; Black Bronzing; Florentine Red Bronzing ; Green Bronzing.—Index. 


Press Opinions. 


“Mr. Brown is clearly a master of his craft, and has also the immense advantage of being 
able to convey his instructions in a manner at once clear and concise.”—L ezcester Post. 

““A thoroughly practical little treatise on the subject in all its branches, and one which 
should be in the hands of every tradesman or amateur who has lacquering to do.”—Irish Builder. 

“ A successful endeavour has been made to show in the course of four chapters of compara- 
tively few words the most scientific and economical methods of treating brass ware... . The 
book is prefaced with a contents list, and concludes with a complete index. It is substantially 
bound, and should prove invaluable to gasfitters, decorators and ironmongers in country 
towns, who at spring time and during the redecorating of a house undertake the work of 
renovating the brass fittings.’—Hardwareman. 
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HOUSE DECORATING AND PAINTING. By W. 


NORMAN Brown. Eighty-eight Illustrations. 150 pp. 1900. Price 
3s. 6d.; India and Colonies, 4s.; Other Countries, 4s. 6d. ;: strictly net, 
post free.| 


Contents. 

Chapters I., Tools and Appliances.—II., Colours and Their Harmony.—III., Pigments and 
Media.—IV., Pigments and Media.—V., Pigments and Media.—VI., Pigments and Media.— 
VII., Preparation of Work, ete.—VIII., Application of Ordinary Colour.—IX., Graining.— 
X., Graining.—XI., Graining.—XII., Gilding.—XIII., Writing’ and Lettering.—XIV., Sign 
Painting.—XV., Internal Decoration.—Index.* 


Press ‘Opinion. 
_ The author is evidently very thoroughly at home in regard to the technical subjects he has 
set himself to elucidate, from the mechanical rather than the artistic point of view, although 
the matter of correctness of taste is by no means ignored. Mr. Brown’s style is directness 
itself, and there is no tyro in the painting trade, however mentally ungifted, who could fail to 
carry away a clearer grasp of the details of the subject after going over the performance.”’— 
Building Industries. 


A HISTORY OF DECORATIVE ART. Byc W. Norman 


Brown. Thirty-nine Illustrations. 96 pp. 1900. Price 2s. 6d.; 
Abroad, 3s. ; strictly net, post free. 


Contents. 

Chapters I., Primitive and Prenistoric Art.—II., Egyptian Art.—III., Assyrian Art.—IV., 
The Art of Asia Minor.—V., Etruscan Art.—VI., Greek Art.—VII., Roman Art.—VIII., 
Byzantine Art.—IX., Lombard or Romanesque Art.—X., Gothic Art.—XI., Renaissance Art.— 
XII., The Victorian Period.—Index. 


Press Opinion. 


“In the course of a hundred pages with some forty illustrations Mr. Brown gives a very 
interesting and comprehensive survey of the progress and development of decorative art. It 
cannot, of course, be pretended that in the limited space named the subject is treated ex- 
haustively and in full detail, but it is sufficiently complete to satisfy any ordinary reader ; 
indeed, for general purposes, it is, perhaps, more acceptable than a more elaborate treatise.” — 
Midland Counties Herald. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF HOT WATER SUPPLY. By 
JOHN W. Hart, R.P.C. With 129 Illustrations. 1900. 177 pp., demy 
8vo. Price 7s. 6d.; India and Colonies, 8s.; Other Countries, 8s. 6d. ; 
strictly net, post free. 


‘Contents. 


Chapters I., Water Circulation.-—Il., The Tank System.—III., Pipes and Joints.—IV., The 
Cylinder System.—V., Boilers for the Cylinder System.—VI., The Cylinder System.—VII., The 
Combined Tank and Cylinder System.—VIII., Combined Independent and Kitchen Boiler.— 
IX., Combined Cylinder and Tank System with Duplicate Boilers.—X., Indirect Heating and 
30iler Explosions.—XI., Pipe Boilers.—XII., Safety Valves.—XIII., Safety Valves.—XIV., The 
American System.—XV., Heating Water by Steam.—XVI., Steam Kettles and Jets.—XVII., 
Heating Power of Steam.—XVIII., Covering for Hot Water Pipes.—Index. 


‘Press Opinion. 

“If all plumbers were to read this book, and if they followed the instructions given, there 
would, we are sure, be fewer accidents from household boiler explosions, and many lives might 
be saved. No doubt the majority of householders know or care little about the subject, but 
any one who wishes to adopt the most up-to-date system of supplying hot water throughout 
his house will be able to do so if he reads Mr. Hart’s book and follows the instruction given. 
It js @ work that all who have charge of domestic water supply should study. It is a practical 


and profitable book.” —Wzigan Observer. 


Brewing and Botanical. 


HOPS IN THEIR BOTANICAL, AGRICULTURAL 
AND TECHNICAL ASPECT, AND’ AS AN ARTICLE 


OF COMMERCE. By Emmanvuet Gross, Professor at 


the Higher “Agricultural College, Tetschen-Liebwerd. Translated 
from the German. Seventy-eight Illustrations. 1900. 340 pp Price 
12s. 6d.; India and Colonies, 13s. 6d.; Other Countries, 15s. ;' strictly 
net, post free. 


Contents. 


PART I., HISTORY OF THE HOP. 

PART Il., THE HOP PLANT.  Introductory.—Vhe Roots.—The Stem and Leaves.— 
Inflorescence and Flower: Inflorescence and Flower of the Male Hop; Inflorescence an“ 
Flower of the Female Hop.—The Fruit and its Glandular Structure: The Fruit and Seed.— 
Propagation and Selection of the Hop.—Varieties of the Hop: (a) Red Hops; (b) Green Hops; 
(c) Pale Green Hops.—Classification according to the Period of Ripening: 1. Early August 
Hops; 2. Medium Early Hops; 3. Late Hops.—Injuries to Growth: Malformations; Diseases 
Produced by Conditions of Soil and Climate: 1. Leaves Turning Yellow, 2. Summer or Sun- 
brand, 3. Cones Dropping Off, 4. Honey Dew, 5. Damage from Wind, Hail and Rain ; Vegetable 
Enemies of the Hop; Animal Enemies of the Hop.—Beneficial Insects on Hops. 

PART III, CULTIVATION. The Requirements of the Hop in Respect of Climate, Soil 
and Situation: Climate; Soil; Situation.—Selection of Variety and Cuttings.—Planting a Hop 
Garden: Drainage; Preparing the Ground; Marking-out for Planting; Planting; Cultivation 
and Cropping of the Hop Garden in the First Year.—Work to be Performed Annually in the 
Hop Garden: Working the Ground; Cutting; The Non-cutting System; The Proper Per- 
formance of the Operation of Cutting: I. Method of Cutting: Close Cutting, Ordinary Cutting, 
The Long Cut, The Topping Cut; II. Proper Season for Cutting: Autumn Cutting, Spring 
Cutting; Manuring; Training the Hop Plant: Poled Gardens, Frame Training; Principal 
Types of Frames; Pruning, Cropping, Topping, and Leaf Stripping the Hop Plant; Picking, 
Drying and Bagging.—Principal and Subsidiary Utilisation of Hops and Hop Gardens.—Life 
of a Hop Garden; Subsequent Cropping.—Cost of Production, Yield and Selling Prices. 

PART IV.—Preservation and Storage.—Physical and Chemical Structure of the Hop Cone. 
—Judging the Value of Hops. 

PART V.—Statistics of Production.—The Hop Trade.—Index. 


Press Opinions. 


“The subject is dealt with fully in every little detail; consequently, even the veriest tyro can 
take away some useful information from its pages.’—Irvish Farming World. 

“Farmers are but little given to reading; but nowadays brewers have to study their trade 
and keep abreast of its every aspect, and as far as regards our trade, to them this book 
especially appeals, and will be especially useful.”—Licensed Victuallers’ Gazette. 

‘“‘ Like an oasis in the desert comes a volume upon the above subject, by the Professor at 
the Higher Agricultural College, Tetschen-Liebwerd, Germany, who has been fortunate 
enough to obtain an excellent translator from the German in the person of Mr. Charles 
Salter. The paucity of works upon the history and cultivation of hops is surprising con- 
sidering the scope it gives for an interesting and useful work.’—Hereford Times. 

“We can safely say that this book deals more comprehensively and thoroughly with the 
subject of hops than any work previously published in this country. . . . No one interested in 
the hop industry can fail to extract a large amount of information from Professor Gross’s 
pages, which, although primarily intended for Continental readers, yet bear very closely on 
what may be termed the cosmopolitan aspects of the science of hop production.’—South 
Eastern Gazette. 

“This is, in our opinion, the most scholarly and exhaustive treatise on the subject of hops, 
their culture and preservation, etc., that has been published, and to the hop grower especially 
will its information and recommendations prove valuable. Brewers, too, will find the chapter 
devoted to ‘Judging the Value of Hops’ full of useful hints, while the whole scope and tenor of 
the book bear testimony to the studious and careful manner in which its contents have been 


elaborated.”—Rrewers’ Journal. 
[See next Page. 
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“Considering the extent to which this country draws its hop supplies from abroad, this. 
translation of Professor Gross’s volume will prove an interesting and instructive addition to 
the library of any brewer or brewers’ chemist, the more so as the work of translation has been 
admirably carried out in simple and vigorous English. . . . The volume is one of a valuable 
series of special technical works for trades and professions the publishers are issuing, and ‘is 
the first so far dealing with the brewing industry.”—Burton Maul. 

‘“A work upon the above subject must be welcomed if for no other reason than the dearth . 
of books dealing with so interesting a theme, but fortunately apart from this the book will 
afford excellent reading to all interested in hops and their culture. Professor Gross takes one 
over the whole field, by commencing with the earliest history of the plant—so far back as the 
days of ancient Greece—and from both practical, theoretical and scientific standpoints, deals. 
with the cultivation, classification and formation of the hop. ... In speaking of the produc- 
tion of new varieties sound information is given, and should be of value to those who are 
always in search of improvements.’—Hereford Journal. 

“This work is, without doubt, the most thorough and extensive compilation on hops ever 
yet offered to the public, and for this reason should be warmly welcomed and appreciated by 
men interested in the subject. Although primarily written for those engaged in the industry 
abroad, and mainly Continental in theory and practice, it nevertheless appeals to those con- 
nected with the hop growing and brewing business in England, not only by way of a com- 
parison, but also as an instruction. The volume is at once practical and scientific, is well 
got up, and teems with illustrations and statistics. In a word, it is a book that should find 
its way into the hands of all who. are occupied in hop production and distribution at home ; 
and it also contains valuable information and suggestions for the brewers themselves.’’— 
Brewers’ Guardian. 

“The value of a comprehensible and reliable text-book must be clearly apparent to every 
scientific hop grower, and in this county of Kent—the chief hop-producing district of England, 
for over 400,000 cwts. were grown here last season alone—its advice regarding the cultivation, 
preservation and storage of the cones will be found extremely useful. Year by year scientific 
education is becoming more and more essential to the training—in commog with the re- 
mainder of agriculturalists—of the hop planter. Continental and American competition, the 
higher price and scarcity of hand labour and many other causes make it necessary. that the 
utmost should be extracted from a limited area of land. To accomplish this end all sorts of 
devices must be resorted to in the matter of cultivation. The lesson imparted in this treatise 
deals exhaustively with these ‘devices’. And therein lies the basis of its value: whereas one 
man’s life is ‘made up of fails and successes,’ here is to be found the collective successes, 
tabulated results and logical inferences drawn from sources extending over the whole hop- 
growing area of the world.”—Kentish Gazette. 


Public Libraries. 


BRITISH LIBRARY YEAR BOOK, 1900-1901. A Record 


of Library Progress and Work. 54 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 345 pp. 
1900. Edited by THomas GREENWOOD. Price 3s.; abroad, 3s. 6d. ; 
strictly net, post free. 


Contents. 


Notes for Library Committees. Contributed Articles: The Library Rate. Some Points in 
Library Planning—Mr. Burgoyne. Library Classification—Mr. Jast. Developments in Lib- 
rary Cataloguing — Mr. Quinn. Children and Public Libraries—Mr. Ballinger. Fire Prevention 
and Insurance—Mr. Davis. The Educational Work of the Library Association—Mr. Roberts. 
The Library Assistants’ Association—Mr. Chambers. British Municipal Libraries established 
under the various Public Libraries or Special Acts, and those supported out of Municipal Funds, 
giving particulars of Establishment, Organisation, Staff, Methods and Librarians. Table 
showing the Rate, Income, Work and Hours of the Rate-supported Libraries. Statistical 
Abstracts. British non-Municipal Libraries, Endowed, Collegiate, Proprietary and others, 
showing date of Establishment, number of Volumes, Particulars of Administration, and Lib- 
rarians. Library Associations and Kindred Societies. 


Press Opinions. 


“The book promises to be a really useful compendium of information which ought to be of 
importance to everybody.”—Atheneum. 

“This valuable reference book is in every respect what a year book should be. ... The 
production of the volume is excellent.”—Newsagent, Bookseller and Stationer. 

“This is a handbook which tells the reader everything about public libraries, great and 
small, in the United Kingdom. . . . The book is decidedly one of the best arranged volumes ever 
published, and there is no doubt that the editor has been at great pains to obtain the latest 
and most accurate information from all places. County, district and parish councils, 
ministers of religion, and schoolmasters everywhere should make themselves acquainted with 
- its contents. Its perusal cannot fail to serve the ends of the library movement. The illustra- 
tions, of which there is a large number, are very good.’— Western (Cardiff) Mail. 
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TREATISE ON CLOTH FINISHING. By Roserr 
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EVAPORATION, CONDENSATION AND COOLING. 


Calculations of Dimensions of Apparatus. By E. HAvuSBRAND. 
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THE CHEMISTRY OF SPINNING. Spinning, Washing, 


Bleaching,” Dyeing, Printing and Finishing. © By Dr. G. von 
GEORGIEVICS. 


A TREATISE ON THE CERAMIC INDUSTRY. By 
EMILLE Bourry. Translated and Edited by WILTON P. Rrix, Ceramic 
Specialist. [In the Press. 


WEAVING MACHINERY. Three Vols. By Harry Nisser. 


COTTON COMBING MACHINES AND ALLIED PRO.- 
CESSES. By Tuos. THORNLEY. 


COTTON SPINNING. Series of Questions and Answers. 
With Notes. By Tuos. THORNLEY. 


THE CHEMISTRY OF PIGMENTS. By E. J. Parry, 
Boe. Cle. 


TEXTILE RAW MATERIALS AND THEIR PREPARA. 
TION FOR SPINNING. 


ANALYSIS OF RESINS AND BALSAMS. [Jn the Press. 


WRINKLES FOR PAINTERS, DECORATORS, PAPER- 
HANGERS AND OTHERS. By W. N. Brown. 


SMOKE PREVENTION. By W. C. PopreLewE Lt. 


COLOUR TERMS: THEIR PROPER USE AND 
MEANING. By Davin Parerson. 


LEAD AND ITS COMPOUNDS. By Tuos. LAamserr. 


The Publishers will advise when any of the above books are 
ready to firms sending their addresses. 
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SCOTT, GREENWOOD AND CoO. 


are Publishers of the following old-established and well-known 
Trade Journals :— 


THE OIL AND COLOURMAN’S JOURNAL. The Organ 
of the Oil, Paint, Drysaltery and Chemical Trades. Home Subscrip- 
tion, 7s. 6d. per year; United States, $2; Other Countries, 10s. per 
year. 


THE POTTERY GAZETTE. For the China and Glass 


Trades. Home Subscription, 7s. 6d. per .year; United States, $2; 
Other Countries, 10s. per year. 


THE HATTERS’ GAZETTE. Home Subscription, 6s. 6d. 


per year; Foreign Subscription, 9s. per year. 


THE DECORATORS’ GAZETTE AND PLUMBERS’ 
REVIEW. Home Subscription, 6s. 6d. per year; Foreign 


Subscription, 9s. per:year. 


19 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 
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